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LES me! with what impatience, gentle, 
r (it may be) ſimple reader, muſt you now 
be waiting for this preface, expecting to find 
= in it :reſentments, railings, . and invectives 
8 againſt theiauthor of the ſecond Don Quixote, 
who, it is ſaid, was begotten in Tordeſillas, 
and barn in Tarragona! But, in truth, it is not my 
deſign to give yon that ſatisfaFion; for, though injuries 
are apt to awaken choler in the humbleſt. breaſts, yet in 
mine this rule muſt admit of an exception. - You would 
Lave me, perhaps, call him aſs, madman, and coxcom : 
but I have no ſuch deſign. Let-his own fin be bis puniſh- 
ment; let bim chew upon it, and there let it rſt. 
, But what I cannot forbear reſenting, is, that be up- 
braids me with ny age, and with having loft wy band; 
as if it were in my power to have hindered time from 
paſſmg over my bead, or as if my maim had been got in 
ſome drunken quarrel at à tavern, and not on the nobleſt 
WJ occafron , that paſt or preſent ages have ſeen, or future 
can ever hope to fee: If my wounds do not reflet# a luſtre 
in the. eyes of thoſe, who barely behold them, . they will 
Vowever be eſteemed by thoſe, who know hom I came by 
em; for 4 ſoldier makes a'better figure dead in battle, 
ban alive and at liberty, in running away : and I am [a 
Feng of this opinion, that, could an impoſſibility. be-render- 
a fratticable, and the ſame opportunity recalled, I would 
tber be again preſent in that prodigious aftion, than 
2-240: and ſound without ſharing in the glory of it. The 
ars a ſoldier ſbeus in bis face and breaſt, are ſtars, 
bich guide others to the heaven of honour, and to the 
In the famous ſea-fight of Lepanto. | 
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do not write with gray hairs, but with the undenſtanding, 
ohich is uſually. improved by years. 

I have alſo heard, that he taxes me with envy, and 
deſcribes to me, as to a mere ignorant, what envy is; and, 
in gaod truth, of the two kings of envy, I am acquainted 
only with that, which is ſacred, noble, and well-meaning. 
And this being ſo, as it really is, I am not inclined to 
reflet# on any ecclefiaſtic,” eſpecially if be is beſides dignified 


_ with the title of a familiar of the Inquiſition : and if he © 
faid what he did for the ſake of that perſon +, from\whom 4 


Be ſeems to have ſaid it, he is utterly miſtaken; for I adore 
that gentleman's genius, 


conſtant and virtuous employment. But, in fine, I own 


myſelf obliged to this worthy author for ſaying, That my | 
novels are more ſatirical than moral, but however that 
they are good; which they could not be without ſome ſhare | 
of both. | Methinks, reader, you tell me, that I proceed 


with much circumſpeftion, and confine myſelf within the 
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high-treaſon. F ever you ſhould chance to fall into bis ] 


company, tell him from me, that I do not think myſelf © 
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aggrieved :' for I know very well what the temptations of 
the devil are, and that one of the greateſt, is, the putting 
it into a man's head, that he can write and print a book, 
which ſhall procure him as much fame as money, and as 


much money as fame: and, for confirmation hereof, I 1 


him this ſtory. ne. | 
There was a madman in Sevil, who fell into one of the 


" moſt ridiculous and extravagant conceits, that ever mad- 
man did in the world: which was, that he ſharpened the | 
Point of à cane at one end, and, catching à dog in the 


ſtreet or elſewhere, be ſet his foot on one of the cur's hind- © 
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and admire bis "works, and his 


limits of my own modeſty, knowing, that we ſhould not 
add offliftion to the "afflifted ; and this gentleman's muſt 
needs be very great, ſince he dares not appear in the open 
feld, nos in clear day-light, concealing his name, and diſ- 
ſembling his country, as if be had committed ſome crime of 
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PREFACE to the READER. 


legs, and liſting up the other with his hand, be adjufted 
the cane, as well as be could, to the dog's paſteriors, and 


blew him up as round as a ball: and, holding him in this 
manner, he gave him a thump. or two on the guts with 
the palm of his hand, and let him go, ſaying to | the by- 
Sanders, who were always very many : Well, gentlemen, 
what think you? is it ſuch an-eaſy matter to Plot up a 
dog? And what think you, Sir? is it ſuch an eaſy matter 


to write a book ? And if this ſtory does not. ſquare with 


him, pray, kind reader, tell him this other, which is like- 

wiſe of a madman and a dog. 63 
There was another madman in Cordova, who bad a 

cuſtom of carrying on his bead a piece of a marble. flab or 


None, not very . heavy, and when he lighted: upon. any 


careleſs cur, he got cloſe to bim, and let the weight fall 
Plumb upon bis bead: the dog is in wrath, and lips 
away barking and howling, without ſo much as lookin 

behind him for three ſtreets length. New, it Ara 
that, among the dogs, upon whom he let fall the weight, 
one belonged to à cap-maker, who valued him\mightily : 
down goes the ſtone, and hits him on the bead: the poor 
dog raiſes. the cry; his maſter ſeeing it reſents it, and, 
catching up. his meaſuring yard, - out he goes to the mad- 
man, and leaves him not a whole bone in his Min: and, 
at every blow he gave him, he cried; Dog, rogue, what, 
abuſe my ſpaniel ! did you not ſee, barbarous villain, that 
my dog was 4 ſpaniel! ? and repeating the word ſpaniel 
very often, be diſmiſſed the madman beaten to a jelly. The 
madman took his correction, and went off, and appeared 
not in the market-place in above a month after: at the 
end of which be returned with his invention, and a greater 
weight; and, coming to a place where a dog was lying, 
and obſerving him carefully. from head to tail, and not 
daring to let fall the ſtone, he ſaid : This is a_ ſpaniel ; 

bave a care. In fhort, whatever dogs be met with, 


though they were maſtiffs or hounds, he ſaid © they were 


Jpamels, and ſo let fall the flab no more. Thus, perhaps, 


it may fare with our hiſtorian : he may be cautious for 
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PRT TAE to the READER, 
the future how be lets fall bis wit in boote, which, if 
they are bad,” are harder than rocks tbemſelvTe. 
Tell bim alſo, that, as to his threatning to deprive. me 
of my expected gain by bis book, I value it not à fart bing, 
but apply the famous interlude of the Perendenga, and 
anſwer, Long live my lord and maſter, and Chriſt be with. 
us all. Long live the great Conde de Lemos, whoſe 
well known chriſtianity and 8 me under. al! 
the ſtrokes of adverſe fortune; and god proſper the emi- 
nent charity of his grace the archbiſhop of Toledo, Ber- 
. nardo de Sandoval. Were there as many books ritten 
againſt me as there are letters in the rhimes of Mingo 
Rebulgo, the favour of theſe two princes, who, without 
any flattering ſolicitation, or any other kind of applauſe on 
my part, but merely of their own goodneſs, have taken upon | 
them to patronize me, would be my ſufficient protection: 
end ] efteem myſelf happier and richer, than if fortune by * 
* © ordinary means had placed me on her higheſt pinacle. . The 
Poor man may be honourable, but not the vicious : poverty 
may cloud nobility, but not wholly obſcure it: and virtue, 
es it ſhines by its own light, though ſeen through the diſſi- 
q culties and cranies of poverty, ſo it akways gains the eſteem, 
| and conſequently the protection, of great and noble minds. 
Say no” more to him, nor will I ſay more to you, only to 
let you know, that this ſecond part of Don Quixote, 
which J offer you, is cut by the ſame hand, and out of the 
ſame piece, with the firſt, and that herein I preſent you 
with Don Quixote at his full length, and, at laſt, fairly 
dead and buried, that no one may preſume to bring freſh 
accuſation againſt him, thoſe already brought being enough. 
Let it ſuffice alſo, that a writer of ſome credit has given 
an account of bis ingenious follies, reſolving. not to take WW) 
up the ſubjefF any more: for too much, &ven of a 4 
thing, leſſens it in our efteem; and ſcarcity, even of an 
mnarfferent, makes it of ſome eſtimation, | | 
T bad forget to tell you, that I have almoſt finiſhed the i 
Perliles, and that you may ſoon expect the ſecond part of . | 
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| row ad ExvLOnTs 
Ol the ingenious gentleman 


[pod QUIXOTE 
DE LAMANC HA. 


P ART rus SE'CON D. | 


CHAPTER I. 


07 what + dis between the Prieſt, the . and 
Don QuixoTs, concerning his indiſpojton. 


ID HAMESE BENENGELI 
| lates, in the ſecond part of this hiſtory, and 
| third ;fally of Dor Sales that the prieſt 
| and the barber were almoſt a wikide zoonch 
| without ſeeing him, leſt they ſhould renew 
All and ee 
= || bran things pal, "Yet they did not 
- 8 piling ils neige and His 
— charging them to take" care and make much of 
him, and to give him comforting things to eat, ſuch as are 
proper * heart and brain, of . W 
OL, 
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2 we LIE and ExeLionTs of 
his diſorder proceeded. They ſaid, they did fo, and would 
continue ſo to do with all poſſible care and good-will; for they 
a ived, that their maſter was ever and anon diſcoveri ligns 
of being in his right mind: whereat the prieſt and the bar 
were greatly pleafed, as thinking they had hit upon the right 
courſe in bringing him home enchanted upon the ox-waggon, 
as is related in the laſt chapter of the firſt part of this no leſs 
great than exact hiſtory. They reſolved therefore to viſit him, 
and make trial of his amendment ; though they reckoned it al- 
moſt impoſſible he ſhould be cured ; and agreed between them 
not to touch in the leaſt upon the ſubject of knight-errantry, 
leſt they ſhould endanger the ripping up a fore that was yet ſo 
tender. 

In fine, they made him a viſit, and found him ſitting on his 
bed, clad in a waſtecoat of green bays, with a red Toledo bonnet 
on his head, - and fo lean and ſhrivelled, that he ſeemed as if he 
was reduced to a mere mummy. They were received by him 
with much kindneſs: they enquired after his health; and he 
gave them an account both of it and of himſelf with much 
judgment, and in very elegant expreſſions. In the courſe of 
their converſation, they fell upon matters of ſtate, and forms of 

ernment, correcting this abuſe and condemning that, re- 
orming one cuſtom and baniſhing another; each of the three 
ſetting up himſelf for a new legiſlator, a modern Lycurgus, or a 
pick and- pan new Solem: and in ſuch manner did they new- 
model the commonwealth, that one would have thought they 
had clapped it into a forge, and taken it out quite altered from 
what it was before. Don Quixote delivered himſelf with fo 
much good ſenſe on all the 5 — they touched upon, that the 
two examiners undoubtedly believed he was intirely well, and 


in his perfect ſenſes. - The neice and the houfe-keeper were 1 | 
uch 


ſent at the converſation, and, ſeeing their maſter give 
proofs of a found mind, thought they could never ſufficiently 


thank heaven. But the prieft, changing his former purpoſe of 


not touching upon matters of chivalry, was now reſolved to 
make A thorough experiment whether Don Quixote was per- 
ſectly recovered, or not: and ſo, from one thing to another, 
He came at length to tell him ſome news lately brought from 
court; and, among other things, ſaid, it was given out for cer- 
tain, that the Turk was coming down with a- powerful fleet, 


and that it was not known what his deſign was; nor where I 
ſo great a florm would burſt; that all Chri/lendom was alarmed | 


thereat, as it uſed to be almoſt every year; and that the king 


had already provided for the ny of the coaſts of Naples 
ta. To this Don Quixote 


and Sicily, and of the iſland of Ma 


replied: His majeſty has done like a moſt prudent warrior, in pro- 
viding in time for the defence of his dominions, that the enemy *' 
may | 
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may not ſurpriſe him: but, if my counſel might be taken, I 
would adviſe him to make uſe of a N which his ma- 
jeſty is at preſent very far from thin 


thee, poor Don Quixote for methinks thou art lng head- 
long from the top of thy madneſs down to the profound abyſs 
of thy folly. But the barber, who had already made the ſame 
; xg as the prieſt had done, asked Don Quixote, what pre- 
ion it was that he thought ſo proper to be taken; for, per- 
baps, it was ſuch, as might be put into the lift of the man 
impertinent admonitions uſually given to princes. Mine, nora? 
man ſhaver, anſwered Don Quixote, ſhall not be impertinent, 


but to the purpoſe. I meant no harm, replied the barber, but 


only that experience has ſhewn, that all or moſt of the pieces 
of advice, give his majeſty, are either impraficable or 
abſurd, or to the prejudice of the king or kingdom. True, an- 
ſwered Don Quixote; but mine is neither impracticable nor ab- 
ſurd, but the moſt eaſy, the moſt juſt, the moſt ſeaſabſe and 


expeditious, that can enter into the imagination of any projector. 


Signor Don Quixote, quoth the prieſt, you keep us too Jong in 
pence. - I have no mind, replied Dan 99 it ſhould be 
told here now, and to-morrow by day-break get to the cars of 
the lords of the privy-council, and ſo ſomebody elſe ſhould run 
away with the thanks and the reward of my labour. I give 
you my word, {aid the barber, here and before god, that 1 will 
not reveal what your worſhip ſhall ſay either to king or to 
rook *, or to any man upon earth: an oath, which T learned 
from the romance of the prieſt, in the preface whereof he tells 
the king of the thief that robbed him of the hundred piſtoles, 
and his ambling mule. I know not the hiſtory, faid Don 
Quixote; but I preſume, the oath is a good one, becauſe T am 
perſuaded maſter barber is an honeſt man. Though he were 
not, ſaid the prieſt, I will make it good, and engage for him, 
that, as to this buſineſs, he will talk no, more of it than a 
dumb man, under what penalty you ſhall think fit. And who 
will be bound for your reverence, maſter prieſt? ſaid Doz 
Quixote. My profeſſion, anſwered the prieſt, which obliges 
me to keep a ſecret. Body of me, then, ſaid Den Quixote, is 
there any thing more to be done, but that his majeſty cauſe 
proclamation. to be made, that all the knights-errant, who are 
now wandering about Spain, do, on à certain day, repair to 
court? for ſhould there come but half a dozen, there may hap- 
pen to be among them one, who may be able alone to deſtroy 
che whole power of the Turk *. Pray, gentlemen, be atten- 
| N | tive, 

7 In alluſſon to the game at chefs,” ſo common then in Spain. 
2 So Agefi/an, king of Chotcos, upon the news of the 3 

| B 2 inv 
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ing of. Scarcely had the 
prieſt heard this, when he faid within himſelf: defend 


3 
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tive, and go along with me. Is it a new thing for a knight- 
errant {ingly to defeat an army of two hundred thouſand men, 


as if they had all but one throat, or were made of ſugar paſte? 


Pray, tell me, how many hiſtories are full of theſe wonders ? 
How. unlucky is it for me (I will not fay for any body elſe) 
that the famous Don Belianis, or ſome one of the numerous 
race of Amadis de Gaul, is not now in being! for were an 
one of them alive at this day, and were to confront the Tur#, 
in good faith, I would not farm his winnings. But god will 
provide for his people, and ſend Sony or other, if not as 
ſtrong as the former knights-errant, at not inferior to them 
in courage: god knows my meaning; I ſay no more. | Alas! 
quoth the? neice at this inftant, may I periſh if my uncle has 
not a mind to turn knight-errant again. Whereupon Don 
i 82 faid: A knight-errant I will live and die, and let the 
urk come down, or up, when he pleaſes, and as powerful as 
he can: I ſay again, good knows my m . Here the 
barber ſaid: I beg leave, 8 to tell a ſhort ſtory of what 
happened once in Sevi: for it comes in ſo pat to the preſent pur- 
poſe, that I muſt needs tell it. Don Quixote and the prieſt gave 
e leave, and the reſt lent him their attention; n 
2 DW 
A certain man was put by his relations into the madhouſe of 
Sevil, for having loſt his wits. He had taken his degrees in the 
canon law in the univerſity of Oſſuna; and had he taken them 
in that of Salamanca, moſt think he would nevertheleſs 
have been mad. This graduate, after ſome years confinement, 
took it into his head that he was in his right ſenſes and perſect 
underſtanding; and with this conceit he wrote to the arch- 
biſhop, beſeeching him, with great earneſtneſs, and ſeemingly 
ood reaſons, that he would be pleaſed to fend and deliver him 
from that miſerable confinement in which he lived; ſince, thro? 
the mercy of god, he had recovered his loſt ſenſes : adding, that 
his relations, that they might enjoy part of his eſtate, kept him 
Kill there, and, in ſpite of truth, would have him be mad till 
his dying-day. The archbiſhop, prevailed upon by his many 
letters, all penned with ſenſe and judgment, ordered one of his 
chaplains to inform himſelf from the rector of the madhouſe, 
whether what the licentiate had written to him was true, and 
alſo to talk with the madman, and, if it appeared that he was 
in his ſenſes, to take him out, and ſet him at liberty. The 


chaplain did ſo, and the rector aſſured him the man was ſtill 


invade Greece, and befiege Conflantineple, adviſes the emperor Amadis to publiſh 
a tournament, and ſummon all the chriſtian knights-errant from all king- 
doms, to grace the enſuing nuptials, ang gppoſe the enemy in ſuch a time of 
need and danger, Amad, de Caul, b. 13. ch. 2, 

9 mad; 
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mad; for h he ſometimes talked like a man of excellent 
ſenſe, he would in the end break out into ſuch diſtracted flights, 
as more than counterbalanced his former rational diſcourſe; as 
he might experience by converſing with him. The chaplain 
reſolved to make the trial, and accordingly talked above an hour 
with the madman, who, in all that time, never returned a 
disjointed or extravagant anſwer : on the contrary he ſpoke with 
ſuch ſobriety, and ſo much to the purpoſe, that the chaplain 
was forced to believe he was in, his right mind. Among other 
things, he ſaid, that the rector miſrepreſented him, for the 
fake of the preſents his relations ſent him, that he might ſay 
he was ftill mad, and had only ſome lucid intervals: for his 
= eſtate was the greateſt enemy he had in his misfortune, 
ince, to enjoy that, his enemies had recourſe to fraud, and pre- 
tended to doubt of the mercy of god toward him in reſtoring 
him from the condition of a brute to that of a man. In ſhort, 
he talked in ſuch a manner, that he made the rector to be 
ſuſpected, his relations thought covetous and unnatural, and 
himſelf fo diſcreet, that the chaplain determined to carry him 
away with him, that the archbiſhop himſelf might ſee, and lay 
his finger upon the truth of this buſineſs. The good chaplain, 
poſſeſſed with this opinion, deſired the rector to order the 
clothes to be given him, which he wore when he was brought 
in, The r again deſired him to take care what he did, 
ſince, without all doubt, the licentiate was ſtill mad. But the 
precautions and remonſtrances of the rector availed nothing to- 
wards hindering, the chaplain from carrying him away. The 
rector, ſeeing it was by order of the archbi obeyed. They 
put the licentiate on his clothes, which were freſh and decent. 
And now finding himſelf ſtripped of his madman's weeds, and 
habited like a rational creature, he begged of the chaplain, that 
he would, for charity's ſake, permit him to take leave of the 
madmen his companions. The chaplain ſaid, he would bear 
him company, and take a view of the lunatics confined in that 
houſe, up ſtairs they went, and with them ſome other 
perſons, who _—_ to be preſent, And the licentiate, ap- 
proaching a kind of cage, in which lay one that was out- 
rageouſly mad, though at that time he was ſtill and quiet, ſaid 


to him: Have you any ſervice, dear brother, to command me? 


I am returning to my own houſe, god having been pleaſed, of 
his infinite goodneſs and mercy, without any deſert of mine, to 
reſtore me to my ſenſes. I am now found and well; for with 
3 is impoſſible. Put great truſt and confidence in 
im: for, ſince he has reſtored me to my former ſtate, he will 
alſo reſtore you, if you truſt in him. I will take care to ſend 


ou ſome refreſhing victuals; and be ſure to eat of them: for | 


muſt needs tell you, I _ having experienced it 9 
3 that 


3 
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that all our diſtractions proceed from our ſtomachs being 
empty, and our brains filled with wind. Take heart, take 
heart; for deſpondeney under misfortunes impairs our health, 
and haſtens our death. All this diſcourſe of the licentiate's was 
overheard by another madman, who was in an oppoſite cell: 
and faifing himſelf up from'an old mat, whereon he had thrown 7 
himſelf ftark-naked, he demanded aloud, who it was that was 
going away recovered and in his ſenſes? It is I, brother, an- 
fwered the licentiate, that am going; for I need ſtay no longer | 
here, and am infinitely thankful to heaven for having beſtowed | 
ſo great a bleſſing upon me. Take heed, licentiate, what you 
fay, let not the devil delude you, replied the madman: ftir not 
a foot, but keep where you are, and you will ſpare yourſelf the 
trouble of being brought back. I know, replied the licentiate, 
that I am perfectly well, and ſhall have no more occaſion to 
viſit the ſtation-churches . You well! ſaid the madman; we 
ſhall ſoon ſee that: farewel | but I ſwear by Jupiter, whoſe ma- 
jeſty I repreſent on earth, that, for this oftence alone, which 
Sevil is now committing, in carrying you out of this houſe, 
and judging you to be in your ſenſes, I am determined to inflict 
ſuch a ſignal puniſhment on this city, that the memory thereof 
ſhall endure for ever and ever, amen. Know you not, little 
crazed licentiate, that I can do it, ſince, as I fay, I am thun- 
dering Jupiter, who hold in my hands the flaming bolts, with 
which I can, and uſe, to threaten and deſtroy the world? But 
in one thing only will I chaſtiſe this ignorant people; and that 
is, there {hall no rain fall on this town, or in all its diſtrict, for 
three whole years, reckoning from the day and hour in which 
this threatning is denounced. You at liberty, you recovered, 
and in your ſenſes! and I a madman, I diſtempered, and in 
bonds! I will no more rain, than I will hang myſelf, All the 
by- ſtanders were very attentive to the madman's diſcourſe : but 
our licentiate, turning himſelf to our chaplain, and holding 
him by both hands, ſaid to him: Be in no pain, good fir, nor 
make any account of what this madman has ſaid; for, if he is 
Jupiter and will not rain, I, who am Nepiune, the father and 
of the waters, will rain as often as I pleaſe, and whenever 
there ſhall be occaſion. To which the chaplain anſwered ; | 
However, ſignor Neptune, it will not be convenient at preſent | 
to provoke ſignor Jupiter therefore, pray, ſtay where you axe; 
for, ſome other time, when we have a better opportunity and more 
leiſure, we will come for you. The rector and the by-ſtanders 
laughed: which put the chaplain half out of countenance. They 3 


3 Certain churches, with indulgences, appointed to be viſited, either for | 
pardon of ſins, or for procuring bleſſings, Madmen, probably, in their lucid | 
intervals, were obliged to this exerciſe, | 
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diſrobed the licentiate, who remained where he was; and there 
is an end of the ftory. | | | E * 
This then, maſter barber, ſaid Don un, is the ſtory, 
which comes in here ſo pat, that you could not forbear telling 
it? Ah! ſignor cut - beard, ſignor cut-beard ! he muſt be blind 
indeed who cannot fee through a ſieve. Is it poffible you ſhould 
be ignorant, that compariſons made between underſtanding and 
underſtanding, valour and valour, beauty and beauty, and fa- 
mily and family, are always odious and ill taken? I, maſter 
barber, am not Neptune, god of the waters; nor do I ſet my- 
ſelf up for a wiſe man, being really not ſo: all I aim at is, to 
convince the world of its error in not reviving thofe Happy 
times, in which the order of mie dez flouriſhed. t 
this our degenerate age deſerves not to enjoy ſo great a bleſſing 
as that, which former ages could boaſt, when knights: errant 
took upon themſelves the defence of kingdoms, the protection 
of orphans, the relief of damſels, the chaſtiſement of the 
haughty, and the reward of the humble. Moſt of the knights 
now in faſhion make a ruſtling rather in damasks, brocades, 
and other rich ſtuffs, than in coats of mail. You have now 
no knight, that will lie in the open field, expoſed to the rigour 
of the heavens, in complete armour from head to foot: no one 


now, that, without ſtirring his feet out of his Artis, and 
leaning upon his launce, takes a ſhort nap, like the knights- 
errant of old times: no one now, that, ifluing out of this foreſt, 
aſcends that mountain, and from thence traverſes a barren and 
deſert ſhore of the ſea, which is moſt commonly ſtormy and 
tempeſtuous ; where finding on the beach a ſmall skiff, without 


cars, fail, maſt, or any kind of tackle, he boldly throws him- 


ſelf into it, expoſing himſelf to the implacable billows of the 
profound ſea, which now mqunt him up to the skies, and then 
caſt him down to the abyſs: and he, oppoſing his courage to 
the irreſiſtible hurricane, when he leaſt dreams of it, finds 
himſelf above three thouſand leagues from the place where he 
embarked; and, leaping on the remote and unknown ſhore, 


_ encounters accidents worthy to be written, not on parchment, 


but braſs. But, now-a-days, floth triumphs over diligence, 
idleneſs over labour, vice over virtue, arrogance over bravery, 
and the theory over the practice of arms, which only lived and 
flouriſhed in thoſe golden ages, and in thoſe knights-errant. For, 
pray, tell me, who was more civil, and more valiant, than the 
famous Amadis de Gaul? who more diſcreet than Palmerin of 
England? who more affable and obliging than Tyrant the 
white ? who more gallant than Liſuarte of Greece? who gave 
or received more cuts and ſlaſhes than Don Belianis? who was 
more intrepid than Perion of Gaul? who more enterpriſing 
than Felixmarts of Hyrcania ? * ho more ſincere than 5 
oY | Man 
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dian? who more daring than Don Cirongilio of Thrace ? who 
more brave than Rodamonte? who more prudent than king So- 
brino ? who more intrepid than Reynaldo * who more invin- 
cible than Orlando? and who more courteous than Rogero, 
from whom, -according to Turpin's Coſmography, are deſcended 
the preſent dukes of Ferrara? theſe, and others that I 

could name, maſter prieſt, were knights-errant, and the light 
and glory of chivalry. Now theſe, or ſuch as theſe, are the 
men I would adviſe his majeſty to employ ; by which means 
he would be ſure to be well ſerved, and would fave a vaſt ex- 
pence, and the Turk might go tear his beard for very madneſs : 
and ſo I will ſtay at home, ſince the chaplain does not fetch 
me out; and if Jupiter, as the barber has ſaid, will not rain, 
here am I, who will rain whenever I think proper. I ſay all 
this, to let goodman baſon ſee that I underſtand him. 
In truth, Signor Don Quixote, ſaid the barber, I meant no 
harm in what I faid: ſo help me god, as my intention was 
ood; therefore your worſhip ought not to take it ill. Whether 
ought to take it ill or no, ſaid Don Quixote, is beſt known 
to myſelf. Well, faid the prieft, I have hardly fpoken a word 
yet, and I would willingly get rid of a ſeruple, which gnaws 
and diſturbs my conſcience, occafioned by what Signor Don 
Quixote has juſt now ſaid. You have my leave, maſter prieſt, 
for greater matters, anſwered Don Quixote, and ſo you may 
out with your ſcruple: for there is no pleaſure in going with a 
, -. ferepulous conſcience, With this licence then, anſwered the 
prieſt, my ſcruple, I ſay, is, that I can by no means perſuade 
myſelf, that the multitude of knights-errant, your worſhip has 
mentioned, were really and my perſons of fleſh and blood in 
the world: on the contrary, I imagine, that it is all fiction, 
fable, and a lye, and dreams told by men awake, or, to ſpeak 
more Grin Y, half aſleep. This is another error, anſwered 


Don Jui xote, into which many have fallen, who do not be- 
lieve, that ever there were any ſuch knights in the world; and 
J have frequently, in company with divers perſons, and upon 
ſundry occaſions, endeavBured to confute this common miſtake. ©? 
Sometimes I have failed in my deſign, and ſometimes ſuc» 2! 
ceeded, ſupporting it on the ſhoulders of a truth, which is ſo, 
certain, that I can almoſt ſay, theſe eyes of mine have ſeen 
Amadis de Gaul, who was tall of ſtature, of a fair complexion, 
with a well-fet beard, though black ; his aſpe&t between mild 
and ſtern; a man of few words, not eaſily provoked, and ſoon 
pacified. And in like manner as J have deſcribed Amadis, I 
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fancy I could paint and delineate all the knights-errant, that 

are found in all the hiſtories in the world. For, apprehending, t. 

as J do, that they were ſuch as their hiſtories repreſent them, b 
ol 


ene may, by the exploits they performed, and their diſpoſitions, 
| give 
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give a goods philoſophical gueſs at their features, their com- 
plexions, and their ſtatures. Pray, good Signor Don Quixote, 
quoth the barber, how big, think you, might the giant Mor- 
gante be? As to the buſineſs of giants, anſwered Don. Quixote, 
it is a controverted point, whether there really have been ſuch 
in the world, or not: but the holy ſcripture, which cannot de- 
viate a tittle from truth, ſhews us there have been ſuch, 
iving us the hiſtory of that huge Philiſlin Goliath, who was 
| ter cubits and a half high, which is a prodigious ſtature. Be- 
ſides, in the iſland of S:c:ly there have been found thigh-bones 
and ſhoulder-bones ſo large, that their ſize demonſtrates, that 
thoſe, to whom they belonged, were giants, and as big as large 
ſteeples, as geometry evinces beyond all doubt, But for all that, 
I cannot ſay with certainty, how big Morgante was, Jute I 
fancy he could not be extremely tall: and I am inclined to this 
opinion by finding in the ſtory, wherein his atchievements are 

rticularly mentioned, that he often ſlept under a roof; and, 
ince he found a houſe large enough to hold him, it is plain, he 
was not himſelf of an unmeaſurable bigneſs. That is true, quoth 
the prieſt ; who, being delighted to hear him talk ſo wildly and 
extravagantly, asked him, what he thought of the faces of 
Reynaldo of Montaluan, Orlando, and the reſt of the twelve 
peers of France, ſince they were all knights-errant. Of Rey- 
naldo, anſwered Don Quixote, I dare boldly affirm, he was 
broad-faced, of a ruddy complexion, large rolling eyes, puncti- 
lious, choleric to an extreme, and a friend to rogues and pro- 
igate fellows. Of Roldan, or Rotolando, or Orlando (for 
hiſtories give him all theſe names) I am of 1 and aſſert, 
that he was of a middling ſtature, broad - ſhouldered, bandy- 
legged, brown - complexioned, carroty-bearded, hairy-bodied, 
of a threatning aſpect, ſparing of ſpeech, yet very civil and 
well-bred. If Orlando, replied the prieſt, was no finer a gen- 
tleman than you have deſcribed him, no wonder that madam 
Angelica the fair diſdained and forſook him for the gaiety, 
ſprightlineſs, and good-humour of the downy-chinned little 
Mar. with whom ſhe had an affair; and ſhe ated diſcreetly 
in preferring the ſoftneſs of Medoro to the roughneſs of Or- 
Lando. That Angelica, maſter prieſt, replied Don Quixote, 
was a light, goſſiping, wanton huſſy, and left the world as 
full of her impertinencies, as of the fame of her beauty. She un- 
dervalued a thouſand gentlemen, a thouſand valiant and wiſe 
men, and took up with a paltry beardleſs page, with no other 
eſtate, or reputation, than what the affection he preſerved for his 
friend could give him. Even the great extoller of her beauty, 
the famous Arioſto, either not daring, or not caring, to cele- 
brate what befel this lady after her pitiful intrigue, the ſubject 


not being over modeſt, left her with theſe verſes: 
Anither 


— 
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duced and led aſtray, and carried rambling up and down the 
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Another bard may ſing in better ftrain \ « 
Hie he Cataya's ſcepter did obtain. 


And, without doubt, this was a kind of prophecy ; for poets 


are alfo called Yates, that is to ſay, diviners. And this truth is | 
plainly ſeen: for, fince that time, a famous Andaluſian poet! 
ie bewailed and ſung her tears; and another famous and fin- 


r Caſtilian poet 5 has celebrated her beauty. : 
Pray 25 wil os Don Quixote, quoth the batber at this 
inſtant, has no poet written a ſatire upon this lady Angelica, 
among fo many who have ſung her praiſes? I verily believe, 
anſwered Den Quixote, that, if Sacripante or Orlando had been 
poets, they would long ago have paid her off; for it is peculiar 


aànd nathral to poets, difdained or rejected by their falſe miſtreſſes, 
or ſuch as were feigned in effect by thoſe who choſe them to be | 


the ſovereign ladies of their thoughts, to revenge themſelves 
by ſatires and lampoons: a vengeance certainly unworthy a 
generous ſpirit. But hitherto I have not met with any defama- 
tory verſes againft the lady Angelica, though ſhe turned the 
world upſide down. Strange, indeed] quoth the prieſt. But 
now they heard the voice of the houſe-keeper and the neice, 
who had already quitted the converſation, and were bawling 
aloud in the court-yard; and they all ran towards the noiſe. 


CAT 


Which treats of the notable quarrel between Sancho Panca, and 
Don Quixote's neice and houſe-keeper, with other pleaſant oc- 
currences. | | 


T HE hiſtory relates, that the out-cry, which Don Quixote, 
the prieſt, and the barber heard, was raiſed by the neice 


and the houſe-keeper, who were defending the door againſt 


Sancho Panga, who was ſtriving to get in to ſee Don Quixote. 
What would this paunch-gutted fellow have in this houſe? ſaid 


they: gt you to your own, brother; for it is you, and no ; 


other, by whom our maſter is ſeduced, and led aftray, and car- 
ried ram ns up and down the high-ways. To which Sancho 
treſs houſe-keeper for the devil, it is I that am ſe- 


high-ways, and not your maſter: it was he who led me this 
dance, and you deceive Lunden half in half. He inveigled 


me from home with fair ſpeeches, promiſing me an iſland, which f 
I ſtill hope for. May the damned iſlands choke thee, accurſed 


4 Luis Bara bona de Soto, 
5 Lopez de Vega. 
Sancho, 
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$ancha, anſwered the neice ; and, pray, what are iſlands ? are 
they any thing eatable, glutton, cormorant as thou art? They 
are not to be eaten, replied Sancho, but governed, and better 

overnments than any four cities, or four juſticeſhips at court. 


or all that, ſaid the houſe-keeper, you come not in here, fack 


of miſchief, and bundle of rogueries! get you home and govern 
there; go, plow and cart, and ceaſe pretending to iſlands, or 
highlands. The prieſt and the barber took a great deal of 
pleaſure in hearing this dialogue between the three. But Dan 
Quixote, fearing left Savcho ſhould blunder out ſome unſeaſona- 
ble follies, and touch upon ſome points not very much to his 
credit, called him to him, and ordered the women to hold their 
tongues, and let him in. Sancho entered, and the prieſt and 
2 barber took their leave of Den Quixote, of whole cure they 
af 


ired, perceiving how bent he was upon his extravagancies, 


and how intoxicated with the folly of his unhappy chivalries. 
And therefore the prieſt ſaid to the barber: You will ſee, neigh- 
bour, when we leaſt think of it, our gentleman take the other 
flight. I make no doubt of that, anſwered the barber ; yet I 
do not admire fo much at the madneſs of the knight, as at the 
ſimplicity of, the ſquire, who is ſo poſſeſſed with the buſineſs 
of the iſland, that I am perſuaded all the demonſtrations in the 
world cannot beat it out of his noddle. God help them, ſaid 
the prieſt; and let us be upon the watch, and we ſhall fee 
the drift of this machine of abfurdities, of ſuch a knight, 
and ſuch a {quire, who one would think were, caſt in the fame 
mould ; and indeed the madneſs of the mafter without the follies 
of the man would not be worth a farthing. True, quoth the 
barber, and 1 ſhould be very glad to know what they two are 
now talking of. I lay my life, anſwered the prieſt, the neice 
or the houfe-keeper will tell us all by and by; for they are not 
of a temper to forbear liſtening. 

In the mean while Den Qui xate had ſhut himſelf up in his 
chamber with Sancho only, and ſaid to him: I am very ſorry, 
Sancho, you ſhould fay, and ſtand in it, that it was I who drew 
you out of your cottage, when you know, that I myſelf ſtayed 
not in my own houſe. We ſet out together; we went on to- 
gether; and together we performed our travels. We both ran 


the ſame fortune, and the ſame chance. If you were once 


toſſed in a blanket, I have been threſhed an hundred times; and 
herein only have I had the advantage of you. And reaſon good, 
anſwered Sancho; for, as your worſhip holds, misfortunes be- 
long more properly to knights-errant themſelves, than to their 
tquires. You are miſtaken, Sancho, ſaid Don Quixote; for, ac- 
cording to the ſaying, Quando caput dolet, &c. I underſtand 
no other language than my own, replied Sancho. I mean, ſaid 
Don Quixote, that, when the head akes, all the members ake 


alſo; 


11 
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alſo; and therefore d, being your maſter and lord, am your 
head, and you are a part of me, as being my ſervant: and for 
this reaſon the ill that does, or ſhall affect me, muſt affect you 


alſo; and ſo on the contrary. Indeed, quoth Sancho, it ſhould 
be ſo: but when I, as a limb, was toſſed in the blanket, my head 


ſtood on t'other ſide of the pales, beholding me frisking in the 


air, without feeling any pain at all; and ſince the members are 
bound to grieve at the ills of the head, that alſo in requital 
ought to do the like for them. Would you inſinuate now, San- 
cho, replied Don Quixote, that I was not grieved when I ſaw 
you toſſed ? If that be your meaning, ſay no more, nor ſo much 
as think it; for I felt more pain then in my mind, than you 
did in your body. | ne 
But no more of this at preſent; for a time will come when 
we may ſet this matter upon its right bottom. In the mean 
time, tell me, friend Sancho, what do folks ſay of me about this 
town? what opinion has the common people of me? what think 
the gentlemen, and what the cavaliers? what is ſaid of my 
proweſs, what of my exploits, and what of my courteſy ? What 
diſcourſe is there of the deſign I have engaged in, to revive 
and reſtore to the world the A. otten order of chivalry? 
In ſhort, Sancho, I would have you tell me whatever you have 
heard concerning theſe matters: and this you muſt do, without 
adding to the good, or taking from the bad, one tittle: for it is 
the part of faithful vaſſals to tell their lords the truth in its na- 
tive ſimplicity, and proper figure, neither inlarged by adula- 
tion, nor diminiſhed out of any other idle regard. And I would 
have you, Sancho, learn by the way, that, if naked truth could 
come to the ears of princes, without the diſguife of flattery, we 
ſhould ſee happier days, and former ages would be deemed as 
iron, in compariſon of ours, which would then be eſteemed the 
golden age. Let this advertiſement, Sancho, be a caution to you 
to give me an ingenuous and faithful account of what you 
know concerning the matters I have enquired about. That I 
will with all my heart, Sir, anſwered Sancho, on condition that 
your worſhip ſhall not be angry at what I ſay, fince you will 
have me ſhew you the naked truth, without arraying her in 
any other dreſs than that in which ſhe appeared to me. I will in 
no wiſe be angry, replied Don Quixote: you may ſpeak freely, 
Sancho, 'and without any circumlocution. | 
Firſt and foremoſt then, ſaid Sancho, the common-people take 
vour worſhip for a down-right madman, and me for no leſs a 
fool. The gentlemen ſay, that not containing yourſelf within 
the bounds of gentility, you have taken upon you the ſtile of 
Don, and invaded the dignity of knighthood, with no more 
than a paltry vineyard, and a couple of acres of land, with 
a tatter behind and another before. The cavaliers ſay, _ 
bh ne woul 
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would not have the gentlemen ſet themſelves in oppoſition to 
them, eſpecially thoſe gentlemen eſquires, who clout. their ſhoes, 
and take up the fallen ſtitches of their black ſtockings with green 
ilk. That, ſaid Don Quixote, is no reflexion upon me; for I 
always go well clad, and my clothes never patched: a little 
torn they may be, but more ſo through the fretting of my ar- 
mour, than length of time. As to what concerns your 
valour, courteſy, atchievements, and your undertaking, quoth 
Sancho, there are very different opinions. Some fay, mad, but 
humorous; others, - valiant, but unfortunate; others, courteous, 
but impertinent: and thus they run diviſions upon us, till they 
leave neither your worſhip nor me a whole bone in our skins. 
Take notice, Sancho, ſaid Don Quixote, that wherever virtue is 
found in any eminent degree, it 1s —_— perſecuted, Few, or 
none, of the famous men of times paſt 'eſcaped being calum- 
niated by their malicious contemporaries. Julius Ceſar, the 
moſt courageous, the moſt prudent, and moſt valiant captain, 
was noted for being ambitious, and ſomewhat unclean both in 
his apparel and his manners. Alexander, whoſe exploits gained 
him the ſirname of Great, is ſaid to have had a little ſmack of 
the drunkard. Hercules, with all his labours, is cenſured for 
ing laſcivious and effeminate. Don Galaer, brother of Ama- 
dis de Gaul, was taxed with being quarrelſom ; and his brother 
with being a whimperer. So that, © Sancho, amidſt ſo man 
calumnies caſt on theworthy, mine may very well pals, if they 
are no more than thoſe you have mentioned. Body of my fa- 
ther 1 there lies the jeſt, replied Sancho. What then, is there 
more yet behind? faid Don Quixote. The tail remains ſtill to 
be flayed, quoth Sancho: all hitherto has been tarts and cheeſe- 
cakes: but if your worſhip has a mind to know the very bot- 
tom of theſe calumnies people beſtow upon you, I will bring 
one hither preſently, who ſhall tell you them all, without miſſing 
a tittle : for laſt night arrived the ſon of Bartholomew Carraſco, 
who comes from ſtudying at Salamanca, having taken the 
degree of bachelor; and when I went to bid him welcome 
home, he told me, that the hiſtory of your worſhip is already 
printed in books, -under the title of the /ngenious gentleman Don 
Quixote de la Mancha; and he ſays, it mentions me too by 
my very name of Sancho Panga, and the lady Dulcinea del 
Toboſo, and ſeveral other things, which paſſed between us two 
only; inſomuch that I crofſed myſelf out of pure amazement, 
to think how the hiſtorian, who writ it, could come to know 
them. Depend upon it, Sancho, faid Don Quixote, that the 
author of this our hiſtory muſt be ſome ſage enchanter ; for 
nothing is hid from them that they have a mind to write. A 
ſage and an enchanter} quoth Sancho; why, the bachelor Samp- 
ſon Carraſco (for that is his name) ſays, the author of this hi- 


ſtory 
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5 ſtory is called Cid Hamete Berengena. That is a Afoorif 2.4 
anſwered Don Quixote. It may be fo, replied Sancho; for 

| have heard, that your Moors for the moſt part are lovers of | 

Berengena's . Sancho, ſaid Don Quixote, you muſt miſtake | 

| | the ſirname of that ſame Cid, which in Arabic ſignifies a lord . 
It may he fo, anſwered Sancho; but if your worſhip will haue 
me bring him hither, 1 will fly to fetch him. You will do me a 
fingular pleaſure, friend, ſaid Den Quixote; for I am ſurpriſed | 
at what you have told me, and I not eat a bit that will 

do me good, till I am informed of all. Then I am going for 
him, anſwered Sancho; and leaving his maſter, he went to ſeek 
the bachelor, with whom be returned ſoon after: and between 
them three there paſſed a moſt pleaſant converſation. 


CHAP. III. 


Of the pleaſant conver ſation, which paſſed between Don Quixote, 
Sancho Panca, and the bachelor Sampſon Carraſco. 


922 UO TE remained over and above thoughtful, 
expecting the coming of the bachelor Carraſco, from whom 
he hoped to hear ſome accounts of himſelf, printed in a book, 

as Sancho had told him; and could not perſuade himfelf, that 

ſuch a hiftory could be extant, fince the blood of the enemies 

k be had flain was fill reeking on his fword- blade; and could 
f ple expect his high feats of arms ſhould be already in print? 
— at laſt he concluded, that ſome ſage, either friend or 

enemy, by art magic had ſent them to the preſs: if a friend, 

to aggrandiſe and extol them above the moſt ſignal atchieve- 

ments of any knight-errant; if an enemy, to annihilate and 

fink them below the meaneſt, that ever were written of any 

ſquire; although (quoth he to himſelf ) the feats of ſquires never 

were written. But if it ſhould prove true, that ſuch a hiſtory 

was really extant, ſince it was the hiſtory of a knight-errant, | 

it muſt of neceffity be ſublime, lofty, illuſtrious, magnificent, | 

and true. This thought afforded him ſome comfort : but he 

loft it again upon conſidering, that the author was a Moor, as | 

was plain from the name of Cid, and that no truth could be 

ex from the Moors, who were all impoſtors, liars, and 

#4 viſionaries. He was apprehenfive, he might treat of his love 
\ with ſome indecency, which might redound to the diſparage- 
ment and prejudice of the modeſty of his lady Dulcinea del 12 


fo! 


- 6 A ſort of fruit introduced by the Moors, to be boiled with, or without 
Aeſh. Sancho miſtakes Berengena for Benengel. | 
7 The Arabic name Cid does not properly fighify a Lord, but a Chieftain 
or Commander . 9 2 of 
| beſo. 
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s/o. He wiſhed, he might find a faithful repreſentation of his 
wn conſtancy, and the decorum he had always inviolably pre- 
zrved towards her, lighting, for her ſake, queens, empre 
and damſels of all degrees, and bridling the violent impulſes of 
natural deſire, Tofled and perplexed with theſe and a thouſand 
other imaginations, Sancho and Carrejco found him; and Dor 
Quixote received the bachelor with much courteſy. | | 
This bachelor, though his name was Sampſon, was none of 
the biggeſt, but an arch wag; of a wan complexion, but of a 
very good underſtanding. was about twenty-four years of 
age, round-faced, flat- noſed, and wide-mouthed: all ſigns of his 
being of a waggiſh diſpoſition, and a lover of wit and humour; 
as he made appear at ſeeing Don Quixote, before whom he 
threw himſelf upon his knees, and faid to him: Signor Don 
Quixote de la ha, let me have the honour of kifling your 
grandeur's hand; for, by the habit of St. Peter, which I wear, 
though I have yet taken no other degrees towards holy orders 
but the four firſt, your worſhip is one of the moſt famous 
knights-errant, that have been, or ſhall be, upon the whole cir- 
cumference of the earth. A blefling light on Cid Hamete Be- 
nengeli, who has left us the hiſtory of your mighty deeds; and 
bleſfings upon ble light on that virtuoſo, who took care to 
have them tranſlated out of Arabic into our vulgar Ca/tthan, 


Quixote made him riſe, and ſaid: It ſeems then it is true, that 
my hiſtory is really extant, and that he, who compoſed it, was 
a Moor and a ſage. So true it is, Sir, ſaid Sampſon, that I verily 
believe, there are, this very day, above twelve thouſand. books 
publiſhed of that hiſtory: witneſs Portugal, Barcelona, and Va- 
lencia, where they have been printed; and there is a rumour 
that it is now printing at Antwerp ; and I foreſee, that no nation 
or language will be without a tranſlation of it. Here Don Qui xate 
ſaid : One of the things, which ought to afford the higheſt ſa- 
tisfaction to a virtuous and eminent man, is, to find, while he 
is living, his good name publiſhed and in print, in every body's 
mouth, and in every body's hand: I ſay, his good name; for if it 


are to carry it, faid the bachelor, your  werſhip alone bears 
away the palm from all knights-errant: for the Moor in his 
language, and the Caftilian in his, have taken care to paint to 
the life that gallant deportment of your worſhip, that greatneſs 
of foul in confronting dangers, that conftancy in advertity, and 
_ enduring of miſchances, that modeſty and continence in 

ve, ſo very platonic, as that between your worſhip and my 
lady Doma Dulcinea del Toboſo. 

Sancho here faid: I never heard my lady Dulcinea called 
Doma before, but only plain Dulcinea del Tobefo ; ſo that hays 
| | the 


for the univerſal entertainment of all forts of people! Don 


be the contrary, no death can equal it. If fame and a name 
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the hiſtory is already miſtaken. That objection is of no im- 


portance, anſwered Carraſco. No, certainly, replied Don Quixote; 
but, pray, tell me, Signor bachelor, which of my exploits are 
moſt efteeemed in this fame hiſtory? As to that, anſwered the 
bachelor, there are different opinions, as there are different taſtes. 
Some are for the adventure of the wind-mills, which your 
worſhip took for ſo many Briareus's and giants: others adhere 
to that of the fulling-hammers: theſe to the deſcription of the 
two armies, Which afterwards fell out to be two flocks of ſheep: 
another cries up that of the dead body, which was carrying to 
be interred at Segovia one ſays, the ſetting the galley-ſlaves at 


| liberty was beyond them all: another, that none can be com- 
pared to that of the two Bened:i#in giants, with the combat of 


the valoroys Biſcainer. Pray, tell me, Signor bachelor, quoth 
Sancho, is there among the reſt the adventure of the Yangueſes, 
when our good Nozinante had a longing after the forbidden 
fruit? The ſage, anſwered Sampſon, has left nothing at the bot- 

2 he inſerts and remarks every thing, even 
to the capers Sancho cut in the blanket. I cut no capers in the 
blanket, anſwered Sancho in the air I own I did, and more 
than I deſired. In my opinion, quoth Don Quixote, there is no 
hiſtory in the world that has not its ups and downs, eſpecially 


thoſe which treat of chivalry; for ſuch can never be altogether 


filled with proſperous events. For all that, replied the bachelor, 
ſome, who have read the hiſtory, ſay, they ſhould have been 
better pleaſed, if the authors thereof had forgot ſome of thoſe 
numberleſs drubbings given to Signor Don Quixote in different 
encounters. Therein, quoth Sancho, conſiſts the truth of the 
Hiſtory. They might indeed as well have omitted them, ſaid 
Don Quixote, ſince there is no neceſſity of recording thoſe ac- 
tions, which do not change nor alter the truth of the ſtory, and 
eſpecially if they redound to the diſcredit of the hero. In 

faith, Æneas was not alt r ſo pious as Virgil paints him, 
nor Ulyſſes ſo prudent as Homer deſcribes him. It is true, re- 
plied Sampſon ; but it is one thing to write as a poet, and ano- 
ther to write as an hiſtorian. The poet may ſay, or ſing, not 
as things were, but as they ought to have been; but the hiſto- 
rian muſt pen them, not as they ought to have been, but as they 


really were, without adding to, or diminiſhing any thing from 


the truth. Well, if it be ſo, that Signor Moor is in a vein of 
telling truth, quoth Sancho, there is no doubt but, among my 
maſter's rib-roſtings, mine are to be found alſo: for they never 
took meaſure of his worſhip's ſhoulders, but at the ſame time 
they took the dimenſions of my whole body : but why ſhould 
I wonder at that, fince, as the ſelf- ſame maſter of mine ſays, 
the members muſt partake of the ailments of the head. Sancho, 


you are a ſly wag, anſwered Don Quixote: in faith, you want 
| not 
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not for a memory, when you have a mind to have one. Though 
I had never ſo much a mind to forget the drubs I have received, 


- quoth Sancho, the tokens, that are ſtill} freſh on my ribs, would 


not let me. 


Hold your peace, Sancho, ſaid Don Quixote, and do not — 


terrupt Signor bachelor, whom I intreat to go on, and tell me 
what is farther. ſaid of me in the aforeſaid hiſtory. . And of 
me too, quoth Sancho; for I hear that I am one of the principal 
parſons in it. Perſons, not parſons, friend Sancho, quoth Samp- 


ſon. What! another corrector of hard words! quoth Sancho; 


if this be the trade we ſhall never have done. Let me die, 
Sencho, anſwered the bachelor, if you are not the ſecond perſon 
of the hiſtory : nay, there are ſome, who had rather hear you 
talk, than the fineſt fellow of them all: though there are alſo 
ſome, who fay, you was a little too credulous in the matter of 


the government of that iſland promiſed, you by Signor Don 


Quixote here preſent. There. is ſtill ſun-ſhine on the walls, 
quoth Don Qui xote, and, when Sancho is more advanced in age, 
with the experience that years give, he will be better qualified 
to be a governor than he is now; Before god, Sir, quoth 
Sancho, if] am not fit to govern an iſland at theſe years, I ſhall 
not know how to govern it at the age of Methuſalem. The 
miſchief of it is, that the ſaid iſland ſticks I know not where, 
and not in my want of a head-piece to govern-it. Recommend 
it to god, Sancho, ſaid Don Quixote; for all will be well, and 
perhaps better than you think; for a leaf ſtirs not on the tree 
without the will of god. That is true, quoth Sampſon ; and, if 
it pleaſes god, Sancho will not want a thouſand iſlands to govern, 
much leſs one. I have ſeen governors} ere now, quoth Sancho, 
who, in my opinion, do not come up to the ſoal of my ſhoe ; 
and yet they are called your lordſhip, and are ſerved in plate. 
Thoſe are not ' governors of iſlands, replied Sampſon, but of 
other governments more manageable; for thoſe, who govern 
iſlands, muſt at leaſt underſtand grammar. Gramercy for that, 
quoth Sancho; it is all Greek to me, for I know nothing of the 
matter s. But let us leave the buſineſs of governments in the 
hands of god, and let him diſpoſe of me ſo as I may be moſt 
inſtrumental in his ſervice: I ſay, Signor bachelor Sampſan 
Carraſco, I am infinitely pleaſed, - that the author of the 


hiftory has ſpoken of me in ſuch a manner, that what he 


ſays of me is not at all tireſom ; for, upon the faith of a truſty 
{quire, had he ſaid any thing of me unbecoming an old chriſtian 3, 


8 Literally, * For the grama (graſs) 1 could venture on it, but for the 
* tica, I neither put in nor take out, for I underſtand it not.“ The reader 
will eafily ſee the neceſſity of deviating here from the original, | 


9 In oppoſition to thoſe deſcended from Moors, or Fews, 4 A x 
Vo I. II. C as 
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as I am, the deaf ſhould have heard of it. That would be 
working miracles, anſwered Sampſon. Miracles, or no miracles, 
quoth Sancho, let every one take heed how they talk, or write, 
of people, and not ſet down at random the firſt thing that comes 
into their imagination. | | 

One of the faults people charge upon that hiſtory, ſaid the 
bachelor, is, that the author has inſerted in it a novel intitled 
The curious impertinent ; not that it is bad in itſelf, or ill writ- 
ten, but for having no relation to that place, nor any thing to 
do with the ſtory of his worſhip Signor Den Qui xoic. I will 


lay a wager, replied Sancho, the ſon of a bitch has made a jumble 


of fiſh and fleſh together. I ayer then, ſaid Don Quixote, that 
the author of — — could not be a ſage, but ſome igno- 
rant pretender, who, at random, and without any judgment, 
has ſet himſelf to write it, come of it what would: like Or- 
bane ja, the painter of Ubeda, who, being asked what be painted, 
anſwered, As it may hit. Sometimes he would paint a cock 
after ſuch a guiſe, and ſo prepoſterouſly deſigned, that he was 
forced to write under it in Gothic& Characters, This is a cock : 
and thus it will fare with my hiſtory ; it will ſtand in need of 
a comment to make it intelligible. Not at all, anſwered Samp- 
ſon; for it is ſo plain, that there is no difficulty in it: children 
thumb it, boys read it, men underſtand it, and old folks com- 
mend it; in ſhort, it is fo toſſed about, ſo conned and fo 
i 0, known by all forts of people, that they no ſooner 
eſpy a lean ſcrub-horſe, than they cry, yonder goes Rozinante, 
But none are ſo much addicted to reading it as your pages: 
there is not a nobleman's anti- chamber, in which you will not 
find a Don Quixote if one lays it down, another takes it up: 
one asks for it, another ſnatches it: in ſhort, this hiſtory is the 
moſt pleaſing and leaſt prejudicial entertainment hitherto pub- 
liſhed; for there is not ſo much as the appearance of an immo- 
deſt word in it, nor a thought that is not entirely catholic. 
To write otherwiſe, ſaid Don Quixote, had not been to write 
truths, but lies; and hiſtorians, who are fond of venting falſ- 
hoods, ſhould be burnt, like coiners of falſe money. For my 
part I cannot imagine what moved the author to introduce no- 
vels, or foreign relations, my own ſtory affording matter enough : 
but without doubt we may apply t. — 5 With hay or 
with ſtraw *, Cc. for verily, had he confined himſelf to the 
publiſhing my thoughts, my ſighs, my tears, my good wiſhes, 
and my atchievements alone, he might have compiled a vo- 
lume as big, or bigger than all the works of Teſfatus *, In ſhort, 


1 The proverb intire is, De Paja o de bino el jergon line, that is, the bed 
or tick full of bay or ftraw; ſo it be filled, no matter with what, 
2 A Spaniard, who wrote a great many volumes of divinity, 


Signor 
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Signor bachelor, what I mean is, that, in order to the com- 
piling hiftories, or books of any kind whatever, a man had 
need of a great deal of judgment, and a mature underſtanding: 
to talk wittily, and write pleaſantly, are the talents of a great 
enius only. The moſt difficult character in comedy is that of 
e fool, and he muſt be no ſimpleton that plays that part. 
Hiſtory is a ſacred kind of writing, becauſe truth is effential to 
it; and where truth is, there god himſelf is, ſo far as truth is 
concerned: notwithſtanding which, there are thoſe, who com- 
poſe books, and toſs them out into the world like fritters. 
There are few books fo bad, ſaid the bachelor, but there is 
ſomething good in them. There is no doubt of that, replied 
Don Quixote; but it often happens, that they, who have de- 
h ſervedly acquired a good ſhare of reputation by their writings, 
leſſen or loſe it ;ntitely by committing them to the preſs. The 
reaſon of that, ſaid Sampſon, is, that printed works being exa- 
mined at leiſure, the faults thereof are the more eaſily diſcovered ; 
and the greater the fame of the author is, the more ftrict and 
ſevere is the ſcrutiny, Men famous for their parts, great poets, 
and celebrated hiſtorians, are always envied by thoſe, who take 
a pleaſure, and make it their particular entertainment, to. cen- 
ſure other mens writings, without ever having publiſhed any of 
their own, That is not to be wondered at, Paid Don Duxote ; 
for there are many divines, who make no figure in the pulpit, 
and yet are excellent at eſpying the defects or ſuperfluities of 
preachers. All this is very true, Signor Don Quixote, ſaid 
Carraſco; but I wiſh ſuch criticks would be more merciful, and 
leſs nice, and not dwell ſo much upon the moats of that bright 
ſun, the work they cenſure, For, though aliguando bonus der- 
mitat Homerus, they ought to conſider how much he was awake, 
to * his work as much light, and leave as little ſhade, as he 
could: and perhaps thoſe very parts, which ſome men do not 
"" WMrafte, are like moles, which ſometimes add to the beauty of the 
; face that has them. And therefore I ſay, that whoevet prints 
" Ja book runs a very great risk, it being of all impoſlibilities the 
moſt impoſſible to write ſuch an one, as ſhall ſatisfy and pleaſe 
” all kinds of readers. That, which treats of me, ſaid Don 
= Quixote, has pleaſed but a few. On the contrary, replied the 
bachelor, as ./fultorum infinitus eſt numerus, ſo infinite is the 
number of thoſe, who have been delighted with that hiftoty : 
5 though ſome have taxed the author's memory as faulty or 
”  Mrrcacherous, in forgetting to tell us who the thief was that ſtole 
„ Pancbo's Dapple 3 - which is not related, but only inferred from 
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„ 


3 Here is one remarkable inſtance of forgetfulneſs in criticizing another: 
or Gines de Paſſamonte is expreſly mentioned as the thief, both when the aſs 
as ſtolen, and when he was recovered. nac 


I | gy wha 


what is there written, that he was ſtolen; and in a very ſhort 


time aſter we find him mounted upon the ſelf-ſame beaſt, with- 
out hearing how Dapple appeared again. It is alſo objeted, that 


he has omitted to mention what Sancho did with the hundred 


crowns he found in the port-manteau upon the ſable mountain; 
for he never ſpeaks of them more, and 1 would be 
glad to learn what he did with them, or how he ſpent them; for 
that is one of the moſt ſubſtantial points wanting in the work. 
Sancho anſwered: Maſter Sampſon, I am not now in a con- 
dition to. tell tales, or make up accounts; for I have a qualm 
come over my ſtomach, and ſhall be upon the rack +, till I have 
removed it with a couple of draughts of tale. I have it at home, 
and my chuck ſtays for me. As ſoon as I have dined I will 
come. back, and fatisf Jour worſhip, and the whole 2 
in whatever they are pleaſed to ask me, both concerning the loſs 
of Dapple, and what became of the hundred crowns. So, with- 
out waiting for an, anſwer, or ſpeaking a word more, he went 


away to his own houſe. Don Quixote preſſed and intreated the 


bachelor to ſtay, and do penance with him. The bachelor ac- 
cepted of the invitation and ftaid: a couple of pigeons was 
added to the uſual commons, and the converſation at table fell 


upon the ſubject of chivalry. Carraſco carried on the humour: 


the banquet was ended: they ſlept out the heat of the day: 
Sancho came back, and the former diſcourſe was reaſſumed. 


r i 


. 


WWherein Sancho Panga anſwers the bachelor Sampſon Carraſco's 


doubts and queſtions, with other incidents worthy to be known 
b | | 


* 


and recited. 


87 CHO came back to Don Quixote houſe, and, re- 
aſſuming the former diſcourſe, in anſwer to what the ba- 
chelor Sampſon Carraſco deſired to be informed of, namely, by 
whom, when, and how the aſs was ſtolen, he ſaid: That very 
night, when, flying from the holy brotherhood, we entered into 
the ſable mountain, after the unlucky adventure of the galley- 
ſlaves, and of the dead body that was carrying to Segovia, my | 
maſter and I got intoa thicket, where, he leaning upon his launce, | 
and I fitting upon Dapple, being both of us mauled and fa- | 
tigued by our late skirmiſhes, we fell aſleep as ſoundly as if | 
we had had four feather-beds under us: eſpecially I for my part | 


ſlept ſo faſt, that the thief, whoever he was, had leiſure enough 


4 Literally, ball be fuck upon St. Lucia's thorn, ſuppoſed to be s cant phraſe þ 
for the rack ; for which the Royal Dictionary produces no other voucher but 


this paſſage. 
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to ſuſpend me on four ſtakes, which, he. planted under the four 
corners of the pannel, and in this manner leaving me mounted 
thereon, got 2 from under me, without my feeling it. 
T hat is an eaſy matter, and no new accident, ſaid Den Quixote: 
for the like happened to 7 at the ſiege of Albraca, where 
that famous robber Brunels, by this ſelf-ſame invention, ſtole his 
horſe from between his legs. The dawn appeared, continued 
Sancho, and ſcarce had J ſtretched myſelf, when, the ſtakes 
giving Ways down came I with a confounded ſquelch to the 
ground. I looked about for my aſs, but ſaw him not: the tears 
came into my eyes, and I made ſuch a lamentation, that, if 
the author of our hiſtory has not ſet it down, he may make 
account he has omitted an excellent thing. At the end of I 
know not how many days, as I was accompanying the princeſs 
Micomicona, I ſaw and knew my aſs again, and upon him came, 
in the garb of a gipſy, that cunning rogue, and notorious male- 
factor, Gines de Bomont, whom my maſter and I freed from 
the  galley-chain. The miſtake does not lie in this, replied 
Sampſon, but in the author's making Sancho ſtill ride upon the 
very ſame beaſt, before he gives us any account of his being 
found again, 'To this, ſaid Sancho, T know not what to anſwer, 
unleſs it be that the hiſtorian was miſtaken ; or it might be an 
overſight of the printer. It muſt be ſo without doubt, quoth 
Sampſon - but what became of the hundred crowns? were they 
ſunk? ] laid them out, quoth Sancho, for the uſe and behoof + 
of my own perſon, and thoſe of my wife and children; and 

they have been the cauſe of my wife's bearing patiently the 
journeys and rambles I have taken in the ſervice of my maſter 
Don Duixote: for had I returned, after ſo long a time, penny- 
leſs, and without my aſs, black would have been my luck. If 
you' would know any thing more. of me, here am 1, ready to 
anſwer the king himſelf in perſon: and no body has any thing 
to meddle or make, whether I brought or brought not, whe- 
ther I ſpent or ſpent not; for if the blows, that have been 
given me in theſe ſallies, were to be paid for in ready-money, 
though rated only at four maravedis a-piece, another hundred 
crowns would not pay for half of them: and let every man lay 
his hand upon his heart, and let him not be judging white for 
black, nor black for white; for every one is as god has made 

him, and oftentimes a great deal worſe. | 
I will take care, ſaid Carraſco, to advertiſe the author of the 
hiſtory, that, if he reprints the book, he ſhall not forget what 
honeft Sancho has' told us, which will make the book as good 
again. Is there any thing elſe to be corrected in that legend, 
Signor bachelor? quoth Don Quixote. There may be others, 
anſwered Carraſco, but none of that importance with thoſe a- 
ready mentioned. And, peradventure, faid Den Daixte, = 
8 . C3 hy author 


than a greedy boy would do half a 
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author promiſes. a ſecond part. He does, anſwered Sampſon, but 
ſays he has not met with it, nor can learn who has it ; and 
therefore. we are in doubt whether it will appear or no: and 
well for this reaſon, as becauſe ſome people ſay, that ſecon 
parts are never good for any thing, and others, that there is 
enough of Don Jara already, it is believed, there will be no 
ſecond part; though ſome, who are more jovial than ſaturnine, 
cry, Let us have more Quixotades; let Don Quixote encounter, 
and Sancho Panga talk; and, be the reſt what it will, we ſhall 
be contented. And pray, how ftands the author affected? de- 
manded Don Quixote. How? anſwered Sampſon; why, as ſoon 
as ever he can find the hiſtory he is looking for with extra: 
ordinary diligence, he will immediately ſend it to the preſs, 
being prompted thereto more by intereſt than by any motive of 
praiſe whatever. To which Sancho ſaid : Does the author aim 
at, money- and profit? it will be a wonder then if he ſucceeds, 
775 he will only ſtitch it away in great haſte, like a tailor on 
E after eve; for works that are done haſtily are never finiſhed 
with that perfection they require. I wiſh this ſame Signor Moor 
would conſider a little what he is about: for I and my maſter 
will furniſh, him ſo abundantly with lime and mortar in matter 
of adventures and variety of accidents, that he may not only 
compile a ſecond part, but an hundred. The good man thi 
without doubt, that we lie fleeping here in ſtraw ; but let him 
hold up the foot while the ſmith is ſhoeing, and he will ſee on 
which we halt. What I can fay is, that, if this maſter of mine 


had taken my counſel, we had ere now been in the field, re- 


drefling -grievances, and writing wrongs, as is the practice and 
uſage of good knights-errant. | | 
ancho had ſcarce finiſhed this diſcourſe, when the neighings 
of Rozinante reached their ears; which Don Quixote took for 
a moſt happy omen, and reſolved to make another, ſally within 
three or four days; and declaring his intention to the bachelor, 
he asked his advice which way he ſhould begin his journey, 


The bachelor replied, he was of opinion that he ſhould. go di- J 


realy to the kingdom of Arragon, and the city of Saragaſſa, 
where in a few days there was to be held a moſt ſolemn tourna: 


ment, in honour of the ſeſtival of faint George, in which he 


might acquire renown above all the Arragonian knights, which 


wauld be the ſame thing as acquiring it, above all the knights / 
in the world. He commended his reſolution as moſt honoura- 


ble and moſt valorous, and gave him a hint to be more wary 


in encountering dangers, becauſe his life was not his. own, but 


theirs who ſtood. in need of his aid and ſuccour in their diſtreſles, 
This is what I renounce, Signor Sampſon, quoth Sancho; for 
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the world! Signor bachelor, yes, there muſt be a time to at- 
tack, and a time to retreat; and it muſt not be always, Saint 
57 and charge, Spain . And farther I have heard ſay, (and, 
if 


remember right, from my maſter himſelf) that the mean 
of true valour lies between the extremes of cowardiſe and 


raſhneſs: and if this be ſo, I would not have him run away 
when there is no need of it, nor would I have him fall on 


when the too great ſuperiority requires quite another thing: 
but above all things I would let my maſter know, that, if he 


will take me with him, it muſt be upon condition, that he ſhall 
battle it all himſelf, and that I will not be obliged to any other 
thing, but to look after his clothes and his diet; to which pur- 
poſes I will fetch and carry like any ſpaniel: but to imagine, 
that I will lay hand to my ſword, though it be againſt raſcally 
wood-cutters with hoods and hatchets, is to be very much mil- 
taken. I, Signor Sampſon, do not ſet up for the fame of being 


valiant, but for that of being the beſt and faithfulleſt ſquire that 


ever ſerved a knight-errant: and if my lord Don Quixote, in 
conſideration of my many and ſervices, has a mind to be- 
ſtow on me ſome one iſland of the many his worſhip ſays he 


ſhall light upon, I ſhall be much beholden to him for the fa- 


vour; and though he ſhould not give me one, born I am, and 
we muſt not rely upon one another, but upon god: and per- 
haps the bread I ſhall eat without the government, may go 
down more ſavourily than that I ſhould eat with it: and how 
do I know but the devil, in one of theſe governments, may 
provide me ſome ſtumbling-block, that I may fall, and daſh out 
my grinders. Sancho I was born, and Sancho | intend to die: yet 
for all that, if, fairly and ſquarely, without much ſolicitude or 
much danger, heaven ſhould chance to throw an iſland, or ſome 
ſuch thing, in my way, I am not ſuch a fool neither as to re- 
fuſe it; for it is a ſaying, when they give you a heifer, make 
haſte with the rope: and when -fortune comes; be ſure 
take her in. 
Brother Sancho, quoth Carraſco, you have ſpoken like any 
profeſſor : nevertheleſs truſt in god, and Signor Don Quixote, 
that he will give you, not only an iſland, but even a kingdom. 
One as likely as the other, anſwered Sancho; though I could 
tell Signor Carraſco, that my maſter will not throw the king- 
dom he gives me into a bag without x bottom: for I have felt 
my own pulſe, and find myſelf in health enough to rule king- 
doms and govern iſlands, and ſo much I have ſignified before 
now to my lord. Look you, Sancho, quoth Sampſon, honours 
change manners; and it may come to paſs, when you are a 


5 Santiago y cierra Eſpana, It is the cry of the Spaniards, when they fall 
on in battle, | 
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governor, that you may not know the very mother that bore 
you. That, anſwered Sancho, may be the caſe with thoſe that 
are born among the mallows, but not- with thoſe, whoſe ſouls, 
like mine, are covered four inches thick with greaſe of the old 
chriſtian : no, but conſider my diſpoſition, whether it is likely 
to be ungrateful to any body, grant it, ſaid Don Quixote, 
and we ſhall ſee when the government comes; for methinks I 
have it already in my eye. | "2 ' 

This faid, he deſired the bachelor, if he were a poet, that he 
would do him the favour to compoſe for him ſome verſes by 
way of a farewel to his lady Dulcinea del Toboſo, and that he 
would place a letter of her name at the beginning of each verſe, 
in ſuch manner, that, at the end of the verſes, the firſt letters 
taken together might make Dulcinea del Toboſo. The bachelor 
anſwered, though he was not of the famous poets of Sparn, 
who were ſaid to be but three and a half 5, he would not fail 
to compoſe thoſe verſes ; though he was ſenſible it would be no 
caſy task, the name conſiſting of ſeventeen letters; for if he 
made four ſtanzas of four verſes each, there would be a letter 
too much, and if he made them of five, which they call De- 
cima's or Redondilla's, there would be three letters wanting: 
nevertheleſs he would endeavour to fink a letter as well as he 
could, ſo as that the name of Dulcinea del T oboſo ſhould be in- 
cluded in the four ſtanzas. Let it be ſo by all means, ſaid Don 

utxote; for if the name be not plain and manifeſt, no woman 
Will believe the rhymes were made for her. They agreed upon 
this, and that they ſhould ſet out eight days after. Don Quixote 
enjoined the bachelor to keep it ſecret, eſpecially from the prieſt, 
and maſter Nicholas, and from his neice and houſe-keeper, that 
they might not obſtruct his honourable and valorous purpoſe. | 
All which Carraſco promiſed, and took his leave, charging 
Don Quixote to give him advice of his good or ill ſucceſs, as 
opportunity offered: and ſo they again bid each other farewel, 
and Sancho went to provide and put in order what was neceſſar7 
for the expedition. | | | = 


6 The firſt, Alonzo de Ercilla, author of the Araucana : the ſecond, Juan 4 


Rufo of Cordova, author of the Auftriada; and the third, Chriftopher Verves of | 


Valentia, author of the Montſerrate, By the half poet Cervantes modeſtly 4 
intends himſelf, Don Greg, © g 1 
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Of the wiſe and pleaſant diſcourſe, which paſſed between Sancho 


Panga and his wife Tereſa Panga. 


THE tranſlator of this; hiſtory, coming to write this fifth 
chapter, ſays, he takes it to be apocryphal, becauſe in it 
Sancho talks in another ſtyle than could be expected from his 


ſhallow underſtanding, and ſays ſuch ſubtile things, that he 
reckons impoſſible that he ſhould know them: nevertheleſs, he 
would not omit tranſlating them, to comply with the duty of 
his office, and ſo went on, ſaying. $9.0 
Sancho came home ſo gay and fo merry, that his wife per- 
ceived his joy a bow-ſhot off, inſomuch that ſhe could not but 
ask him: What is the matter, friend Sancho, you are ſo merry? 
To which he anſwered: Dear wife, if it were god's will, I 
ſhould be very glad not to be ſo well pleaſed as I appear to be. Hus- 
band, replied ſhe, I underſtand you not, and know not what you 
mean by ſaying, you ſhould be glad, if it were . will, you 
were not ſo much pleaſed: now, filly as I am, I cannot gueſs 
how one can take pleaſure in not being pleaſed. Look you, 
Tereſa, anſwered Sancho, I am thus merry, | becauſe I am re- 
ſolved to return to the ſervice of my maſter Don Quixote, who 
is determined to make a third fally in queſt of adventures; and 
I am to 1 him, for ſo my neceſſity will have it: be- 
ſides I am pleaſed with the hopes of finding the other hundred 
crowns, like thoſe we have ſpent: though it grieves me, that I 
muſt part from you and my children; and if god would be 
pleaſed to give me bread, dryſhod and at home, without drag- 
ing me over rough and ſmooth, and through thick and thin 
Fwhich he might do at a ſmall expence, and by only willing it 
ſo) it is plain, my joy would be more firm and ſolid, ſince it is 
now mingled with ſorrow for leaving you: ſo that I ſaid right, 
when I ſaid, I ſhould be glad, if it were god's will, I were not 
ſo well pleaſed. Look you, Sancho, replied Tereſa, ever ſince 
you have been a member of a knight-errant, you talk in ſuch 
a round-about manner, that there is no-body underſtands you. 
It is enough, that god underſtands me, wife, anſwered Sancho; 
for he is the — of all things; and ſo much for that: 
and do you hear, ſiſter, it is convenient you ſhould take more 
than ordinary care of Dapple theſe three days, that he may be 
in a condition to bear arms: double his allowance, and get the 
pack-ſaddle in order, and the reſt of his tackling; for we are 
not going to a wedding, but to roam about the world, and to 


have now and then a bout at give and tate with giants, fiery 


dragons, 
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dragons, and goblins, and to hear hiſſings, roarings, bellow- 
-ings, and . all which would be but flowers of 
lazender, if we had not to do with Tangugſes and enchanted 


iI believe indeed, husband, replie# Tereſa, that your 
errant do not eat their bread for nothing, and therefore I 
e fail to beſeech our lord to deliver you ſpeedily from ſo 


bp. I tell you, wife, anſwered Sancho, that, did I 
. "mot expert cre long to ſee myſelf a governor of an iſland, I 
> Should diop down dead upon the — Not ſo, my dear hus- 
ee: Let the hen lde, though it be with the 
| . and the devil take all the governments in the 
n  Wathour a government same you from your mother's 
+ womb; without a government have you lived hitherto; and 
- without a government will you go, or be carried, to your grave, 
- Whenever it ſhall pleaſe god. How many folks are there in the 
"world that have not à government; and yet they live for all 
that; and are regkoned in the number of the people? The beſt 
fauce in the werkt is hunger, and, as that'is never wanting to 
the poor, e > eat wien 2 reliſh. '' But if, perchance, 
— you ſhould get a 
your 


| government, do not forget me, and 
= children. Conſider, "that little Sancho is juſt fifteen years 
Ach and iv is fit he ſhould go to ſchool, if ſo be his uncle the 
” abbot means to breed him up to the church. Conlider alſo, 
tte Mary Sancho your daughter will not break her heart if we 
mary ber; for I am miſtaken if ſhe has not as much mind 
- to husband as you have to a government: and indeed, in- 
does, better a daughter but indifferently married, than well 


7 Th ol faith, anſwered Sanchs, if god be ſo good to me that 


OPER 


ke a government, dear wife, I will match 


J get any thin g 
8 Moy Soncha fo highly, that there will be no coming near her 
without 3 your ladyſhip. Not fo, Sancho, anſwered 
. STereſo; the beſt way is to marry her to her equal; for if, in- 
ſtead of pattins, you put her on clogs, and, inſtead of her ruſſet 


petticoat of fourteen-penny ſtuff, you give her a farthingal and 


petticoats of filk, and, inſtead of plain Molly and Yeu, ſhe be 


- ealled' my lady ſuch-a-one, and your ladyſbip, the girl will not 
know where ſhe is, and will fall into a thouſand miſtakes at 
every ſtep, diſcovering the coarſe thread of her home-ſpun 
country-{tuff. Peace, foo), quoth Sancho; for all the buſineſs 
is to practiſe two or three years, and after that the ladyſhip and 
the gravity will fit upon her as if they were made for her; and, 
if not, what matters it? Let her be a lady, and come what 
wil of it. Meaſure yourſelf by your condition, Sancho, an- 
ſwered Tereſa; ſeek not to raiſe yourſelf higher, and remember 
the proverb, Wipe your neighbour's ſon's noſe, and take him 

into 
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Don MIZ D LA MAgenA. 
i 7. It would be a pretty bußneſ truly to marry 


ry to ſome great count or kyight, who, when 
takes him, would look upon her as ſome ſtrange thing, and. be 
5 9 cl clod-breaker's brat, and I Know, not 


hat: not while I live,” husband; I have not brought up my 
ch 5 ſo uſed: do vou provide money, Sancho, and leave 
the matching of her to my care; for there is Lops Tacho, Fahy 
Tacho's ſon, a luſty hale young man, whom we know, and I 
am ſure he has a ſneaking ndneſs for the girl: ſhe will be er 
well married to him, conſidering he is our equal, and will 
ways be under our eye; and we ſhall be all as one, parents and 
children, ns and ſons· in- law, and ſo the peace and bleſ- 
ſing of god will be among us all: and do not you pretend to be 
marrying. her now at your courts and great palaces, where t 
will neither underſtand her, nor ſhe underſtand herſelf. 

you, beaſt, and wife for Baxabhas, replied Sancho, why would 
you now, without rhyme or reaſon, hinder me from, marrying 
my daughter with one, who may bring me grand-children that 
may be ſtiled your lordſbips? Look you, Tereſa, I have always 


heard my betters, ſay,” He that wilt not when he may, when 


= 


he will he ſhall have nay: and it would be very wrong, now 
that fortune is knocking. at oux door, to ſhut it againſt her: let 
us ſpread our fails to the favourable gale that now blows. This 
kind of language, and what Sancho ſays farther below, made 


the n of this hiſtory ſay, he takes this chapter to be 


Do you not think, animal, continued Sancho, that it would 
be well for, me to be really poſſeſſed of ſame. beneficial govern- 
ment, that may lift us out of the dirt, and enable me to match 
Mary, Sancha to whom. I pleaſed? You will then ſee how 
people will call you Donna Tereſa. Panga, and you will fit in 
the church with velvet. cuſhions, carpets, and tapeſtries, in ſpite 
of. the, beſt, gentlewomen; of the pariſh. No! no! continue as 
you are, and be always the ſame; thing, without being increaſed 


more of this, pray 5 or ittle Sancha ſhall, be a counteſs, in ſpite 
of your teeth. For all that, husband, anſwered Tereſa, I am 
afraid this counteſsſhip will be my daughter's undoing, But, 
what you pleaſe: make ber a dutcheſs or a princeſs; but I can 
ell you, it ſhall never be with my good- weill or conſent. I was 
always a lover of equality, and cannot abide to ſee. folks taking 
ſtate upon themſelves. Tereſa my parents named me at the 
bont, a plain fimple name, without the additions, laces, or 
arnitures of Dons, or, Donnas, My father's. name was: Gaf 


7 This is a literal, verſion, of. the Spgpi/h-proverd, the meaning. af which, 
I ſuppoſe, is, match your, daughter with your neighbour's ſap, " 


cajo 3 


or diminiſhed, like a, figure in the hangings. Let us have no 
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your governing and iſlanding, and puff yourſelf up as you 


raiſe you from the ſtraw, to fit under a canopy of ſtate, and 


das s of Morocco had Moors in their lineage, why will you not 


: 
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tticoat over her head, inſtead of a veil; and to day forſooth 
| s with her farthingal, her embroideries, and with an air, 
as if we did not know her. God keep me in my ſeven, or 
my five ſenſes,” or as many as I have; ' for I do not intend 
to - expoſe myſelf after this manner. Go you, brother, to 


pleaſe :' as for my girl and I, by the liſe of my father, we 
will neither of us ſtir a ſtep from our own town. For the 
proverb ſays: © . d 


Dye wife that expecis to have a good name, 


Is always at home as if ſhe were lame: 
And the maid that is honeft, her chiefſt delight, 
Is flill to be doing from morning to night. 


VR | 


Go you with your Don Quixote to your adventures, and leave 
us with our ill fortunes; god will better them for us, if we de- 
ſerve it: and truly T'cannot imagine who made him a Don, a 
title, which neither his father nor his grandfather ever had. 
Certainly, replied Sancho, you muſt have ſome familiar in that 
body of yours: heavens bleſs thee, woman! what a parcel of | 
things have you been ſtringing one upon another, without either | 
head or tail! What has Caſca jo, the embroideties, or the pro- 
verbs to do with what I am ſaying? Hark you, fool and igno-—- 
rant (for ſo I may call you, ſince you underſtand not what 1 
fay, and are flying from good- fortune) had I told you, that our 
daughter was to throw herſelf headlong from ſome high tower, 
or go ſtrolling about the world, as did the Infanta Donna Ur- 
raca, you would be in the right not to come into my opinion: 
hut if, in two turns of a hand, and leſs than one twinkling of 
an eye, I can equip her with a Don and Your ladyſbip, and 


upon a ſopha with more velvet cuſhions, than all the Almoba- 
conſent, and defire what Ido? Would you know why, husband? I 
1 A ſport on the word Almbada, which fignifies a cuſhion, and was alſo © 
the ſurname of a famous race of the Arabs in Afriot. 5 ener 


eq | anſwered * 
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anſwered Tereſa: it is becauſe, of the 3 which ſays, He 
that covers thee, diſcovers thee. All glance their eyes haſtily, 
over the poor man, and fix them upon the rich; and if that 
rich man was once poor, then there is work for your mur- 
murers and backbiters, who ſwarm every where like bees. 


Look you, Tereſa, anſwered Sancho, and liſten to what I am 


going to ſay to you; perhaps you have never heard it in all 
the days of your life: and I do not now ſpeak of my own. 
head; for all that I. intend to ſay are ſentences of that good 
father, the preacher, who held forth to us laſt Len? in this vil- 
lage; who, if I remember right, ſaid, that all the things 
preſent, which our eyes behold, do appear, and exiſt in our 
minds much better, and with greater force, than things 


| paſt. —— All theſe reaſonings here of Sancho are another ar- 


gument to perſuade the tranſlator that this chapter is apo- 
cryphal, as exceeding the capacity of Sancho, who went on 

— hence it proceeds, that, when we ſee any perſon finely 
dreſſed, and ſet off with rich apparel, and with a train of ſer- 
vants, we are, as it were, compelled to ſhew him reſpect, al- 
though the memory, in that inſtant, recalls to our thoughts 
ſome mean circumſtances, under which we have ſeen him; 
which meanneſs, whether. it be of poverty or deſcent, being 
1 931 paſt, no longer exiſts, and there remains only what 
we ſee preſent before our eyes. And if this perſon, whom 
fortune raiſed from the obſcurity of his native meanneſs, 
proves. well-behaved, liberal, and courteous ; to every body, 
and does not ſet himſelf to vie with the ancient nobility, 14 
aſſured, Tereſa, that no body will remember what he was, 
but will reverence what he is, excepting the envious, from 
whom no proſperous fortune is ſecure. I do not underſtand 
you, husband, replied. Tereſa: do what you think fit, and 
break not my brains any more with your ſpeeches and flouriſhes. 
And if you are revolved to do as you ſay —— Reſolved, your 
ſhould ſay, wife, quoth Sancho, and not revelved. Set not your- 
ſelf to diſpute with me, anſwered Tereſa ; I ſpeak as it pleaſes. 
od, and meddle not with what does not concern me. I ſay, 
if you hold ſtill in the ſame mind of being a governor, al 
your ſon Sancho with you, and henceforward train him up to 
our art of government; for it is fitting the ſons ſhould in- 

rit and learn their father's calling. When I have a govern- 
ment, quoth Sancho, I will ſend for him by the poſt, and will 
fend you money, which I ſhall not want; for there are always 
people enough to lend governors money, when they have it 
not : but then be ſure to clothe the boy ſo, that he may look, 
not like what he is, but what he is to be. Send you money, 


quoth 
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quath Tereſa, and 1 will equip him as fine as a palm- branch 5. 

e are 9 then, quoth Sancho, that our daughter is to be 
a Counteſs? The day that I fee her a counteſs, anſwered Te- 
rea, I ſhall reckon I am laying her in her grave: but I ſay 
again, you may do as you pleaſe; for we women are born to 
bear the clog of obedience to our husbands, be they never ſuch 
blockheads : and then ſhe began to weep as bitterly, as if ſhe 
already faw little Sacha dead and buried. Sancho comforted 
her, and protniſed, that, though he muſt make her a counteſs, 
he would ſee and put it off as long as poffibly he could. Thus 
ended their dialogue, and Sancho went back to viſit Don Quixote, 
and put things in order for their departure. | 


| . 
Gf what paſſed between Don Quixote, his neice, and houſe- 
© keeper; and is one of the moſt important chapters of the whole 
 biftory. | «Þ 
PHILE Sancho Panga, and his wife Tereſa Caſcajn, 
were holding the foregoing impertinent * dialogue, Di 
Duixote's neice and houſe-keeper were not idle; who, gueffing 
by a thouſand ſigns that their uncle and maſter would break 
| loofe the third time, and return to the exerciſe of his (for them) 
unlucky knight-errantry, endeavouted by all poſſible means to 
divert him from ſo fooliſh a deſign: but it was all preaching in 
the deſert, and hammering on cold iron. However, | 
many other various reaſonings, which paſſed between them, 
the houſe-keeper ſaid to him: Sir, if your worſhip will not 
tatry quietly at home, and leave this ro——_ over hills and 
dales like a diſturbed ghoſt, in queſt of thoſe ſame adventures, 
which I call miſadventures, I am reſolved to complain aloud to 
god and the king, to put a ſtop to it. To which Don Quixote 
replied : Miſtreſs hoult-kteper: what anſwer god will return to 
your complaints, I know not; and what his majeſty will an- 
ſwer, as little: I only know, that, if I wete king, I would 
difpenfe with myſelf from anſwering that infinity of imperti- 
nent memorials, which are every day preſented to him: for 
one of the greateſt fatigues a king undergoes, is, the being 


9 In Traly and Spain they carry in proceſſion, on Paln- Sunday, a Palini- 
branch, the leaves of which are platted and interwoven. with great art and 

x $o it is in the original (impertinente :] but 1 ſuſpe& the irony is here 
broke by the tranſcriber or printer, and not by the author himſelf, and that 
it ſhould be (importante) important, which carries on the grave ridicule of the 


hiſtory, | 
| obliged 
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obliged to hear and anſwer every body; and therefore I ſhould _ 


be loth my concerns ſhould give him any trouble. To which 
the houſe -keeper replied : Pray, fir, are there not knights in his 
— court? Yes, anſwered Don Qui xotr, there are many: 
it is fitting there ſhould, ſor the ornament and deur of 
princes, and for the oſtentation of the royal dignity. Would 
it not then be better, replied ſhe, that your worſhip ſhould be 
one of them, and quietly ferve your king and lord at court? 
Look you, friend, anſwered Don Quixote, all knights cannot 
be courtiers, neither can, nor ought, all courtiers to be knights- 
errant : there muſt be of all forts in the world ; and though we 
are all knights, there is a great deal of difference between us: 
for the courtiers, without" ſtirring out of their apartments, or 
over the threſhold, traverſe the whole globe, in a map, without 
a farthing expence, and without ſuffering heat or cold, hu 
or thirſt. But we, the true knights-errant, meaſure the whole 


earth with our own feet, ed to fun and cold, to the air | 


and the inclemencies of the sky, by night and by day, on foot 
and on horſeback : nor do we know our enemies in picture only, 
but in their proper perſons, and attack them at every turn, and 
upon every occaſion ; without ſtanding upon trifles, or upon the 
laws of duelling, ſuch as, whether our adverſary bears a ſhorter 
or longer launce or ſword, whether he carries about him any 
relicks, or wears any ſecret coat of mail, or whether the ſun 
be duly divided or not; with other ceremonies of the ſame 
ſtamp, uſed in ſingle. combats between man and man, which 
you underſtand not, but I do. And you muſt know farther, 
that your true knight-errant, though he ſhould efpy ten giants, 


whoſe heads not only touch, but over-top the clouds, and tho 


each of them ſtalk on two prodigious towers inſtead of legs, 


and has arms like the main maſts of huge and mighty ſhips of 


war, and each eye like a great mill-wheel, and more hery than 
the furnace of a glaſs-houſe, yet muſt he in no wiſe be affright-- 
ed, but, on the contrary, with a genteel air, and an undaunted ' 


heart, encounter, affail, and, if poffible, overcome and rout* 


them in an inſtant of time, though they ſhould come armed 
with the ſhell of a certain fiſh, which, they ſay, is harder 
than adamant; and though, inftead of ſwords, they ſhould 
bring trenchant ſabres of Damaſcan ſteel, or iron maces pointed 
alſo with ſteel, as I have ſeen more than once or twice. All 
this I have ſaid, miſtreſs houſe-keeper, to ſhew you the dif- 
ference between ſome knights and others; and it were to be 
wiſhed, that every prince knew how to eſteem this ſecond, or 
rather firſt ſpecies of knights-errant, ſince, as we read in their 
hiſtories, ſome among them have been the bulwark, not of one 
only, but of many kingdoms. 


Ah! 


ze 


— 
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Ah! dear uncle, ſaid then the neice, be aſſured, that what 


you tell us of knights-errant, is all invention and lies, and, if 
their hiſtories muſt not be burnt, at leaſt, they deſerve to wear 
each of them a- Sanbenito , or ſome badge, whereby they 
may be known to be infamous, and. deſtructive of good man- 


ners. By the god in whom I live, ſaid Don Quixote, were 


you not my neice directly, as being my own ſiſter's daughter, 


- would make ſuch an example of you for the blaſphemy you 
have uttered, that the whole world ſhould ring of it. How! 
is ĩt poſſible, that a young ge, Who ſcarcely knows how to 
m a dozen of bobbins, ſhould preſume to put in her oar, 
and cenſure the hiſtories of knights errant? What would 


fir, Amadis have ſaid, ſhould he have heard of ſuch a thing? 


4 


*cernment to diſtinguiſh between theſe two kinds of knights, ſs 


But, now I think of it, I am ſure. he would have forgiven you; 
for. he was the moſt humble and moſt. courteous knight of his 
time, and the greateſt favourer of damſels. But ſome other 
might have heard you, from whom you might. not have come 

f fo. well: for all are not courteous and good-natured; ſome 
are lewd and uncivil. Neither are all they, who call themſelves 
Knights, really ſuch at bottom: for ſome are of gold, others of 
alchymy; and yet all appear to be knights, though all cannot 
abide the touchſtone of truth. Mean fellows there are, who 


break their winds in ſtraining to appear knights; and topping. 
knights there are, who, one would think, die with deſire to be 


thought, mean men. The former raiſe themſelves by their 


ambition or by their virtues; the latter debaſe themſelves by 


their weakneſs or their vices: and one had need of a good diſ- 


near in their names, and ſo diſtant in their actions. Bleſs me! 
uncle, quoth the neice, that your worſhip ſhould be fo know- 


ing, that, if need were, you might mount a pulpit, and hold 


forth any where in the ſtreets , and yet ſhould. give into fo 
blind a vagary, and ſo exploded a piece of folly, as to think 
to perſuade the world, that you are valiant, now you are old; 


that you are ſtrong, when, alas! you are infirm; and that 


you are able to make crooked things ſtraight, though ſtooping 
ourſelf under the weight of years; above all, that you are a 
night, when you are really none: for, though gentlemen may 
be ſuch, yet poor ones hardly can. | 


You are much in the right, neice in what you ſay, anſwered 
Den Quixote, and I could tell you ſuch things concerning 


lineages as would ſurpriſe you: but, becauſe I would not mix 


2 A coat of black canvaſs, painted over with flames and devils, worn by 
heretics, when going to be burnt, by order of the inquiſition. 


3 The zealots now and then, and the young jeſuits frequently, in Ttaly 


and Spain, get upon a bulk, and hold forth in the ſtreets. 
things 
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things divine with human, I ſorbear. Hear me, friends, with 
attention, All the genealogies in the world may be reduced to 
four ſorts, which are theſe. Firſt, of thoſe, who, having had 
| tow beginnings, have gone on extending and dilating themſelves 

till they have arrived at a prodigious grandeur. Secondly, of 
thoſe, who, having had great . have preſerved, and 
continue to preſerve them in the ſame condition they were in at 
firſt. Thirdly, of thoſe, who, though they have bad great 
beginnings, have ended in a ſmall point like a pyramid, having 
gone on diminiſhing and decreaſing continually, till they have 
come almoſt to nothing; like the point of the pyramid, which, 
in reſpect of its baſe or pedeſtal, is next to nothing. Laſtly, 
of thoſe (and they are the moſt numerous) who, having had 
neither a good beginning, nor a tolerable middle, will therefore 
end without a name, like the families of common and ordinary 
le. Of the firſt fort, who, having had a mean beginning, 

ave roſe to greatneſs, and ſtill preſerve it, we have an example 
in the Ottoman family, which, from a pcor ſhepherd its founder, 
is arrived at the height we now ſee it at. Of the ſecond fort 
of genealogies, which began great, and preſerve themſelves 
without augmentation, examples may be fetched from ſundry 
hereditary princes, who contain themſelves peaceably within 


the limits of their own dominions, without enlarging or con- 


tracting them. Of thoſe, who began great, and have ended 
in a point, there are thouſands of inſtances: for all the Pha- 
raohs, and Ptolemies of Egypt, the Ceſars of Rome, with all 
the herd (if I may ſo call them) of that infinite number of 
princes, monarchs, and lords, Medes, Afſyrians, Perſians, 
Greeks, and Barbarians; all theſe families and dominions, as 
well as their founders, have ended in a point and next to no- 
thing : for it is impoſſible now to find any of their deſcendants, 
and, if one ſhould find them, it would be in ſome low and ab- 
jet condition. Of the lineages of the common fort I have 


nothing to ſay, only that they ſerve to ſwell the number of the 


living, without deſerving any other fame or elogy. From all 
that has been ſaid I would have you infer, my dear fools, that 


the confuſion there is among genealogies is very great, and that 


thoſe only appear great and illuſtrious, which ſhew themſelves 
ſuch by the virtue, riches, and liberality of their poſſeſſors. I 
ſay, virtue, riches and liberality, becauſe the great man that is 
vicious will be greatly vicious, and the rich man, who is not 
liberal, is but a covetous —_ for the poſieflor of riches is 
not happy in having, but in ſpending them, and not in ſpending 
them merely according to his own inclination,' but in knowing 
how to ſpend them properly. The knight, who is poor, has 
no other way of ſhewing himſelf to be one, but that of virtue, 
by being affable, well-behaved, courteous, kind, and obliging, 
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not proud, not arrogant, no murmurer, and above all chari- 
table; for, by two farthings given chearfully to the poor, he 
ſhall diſcover as much generoſity, as he, who beſtows large 
alms by found of bell: and there is no one, who' ſees him 
adorned with the aforeſaid virtues, though he knows him not, but 
will judge and repute him to be well deſcended. Indeed it would 
be a miracle, were it otherwiſe: praiſe was always the reward 
of virtue, and the virtuous cannot fail of being commended. C 
There are two roads, daughters, by which men may arrive at | 
riches and honours; the one by the way of letters, the other by 
that of arms. I have more in me of the ſoldier than of the 
ſcholar, and was born, as appears, by my propenſity to arms, 
under the influence of the planet Mars z ſo that I am, as it bes 
were, forced into that track, and that road I muſt take in ſpite} th 
of the whole world: and it will be in vain for you to tire your- ye; 
ſelves in perſuading me not to attempt what heaven requires, # ha; 
fortune ordains, and reaſon demands, and, above all, what my ſpc 
inclination leads me to. I know the innumerable toils attend- mi 
ing on knight-errantry. I know alſo the numberleſs advan- Fh 
tages obtained thereby. I know, that the path of virtue is ſtrait Y a; 
and narrow, and the road of vice broad and ſpacious, I know len 
alſo, that their ends and reſting-places are different: for thoſe vi 
_ of vice, large and open, end in death; and thoſe of virtue, nar- is 
row and intricate, end in life, and not in life that has an end, th; 
but in that which is eternal. And I know, as our great Ca- al 


- 


fiikan poet expreſſes it, that me 

| de: 

Me Tyre 1 rough paths, to gain a glorious name, bo 

3 Me climb the ſteep aſcent that leads to fame. his 

N T hey miſs the road, who quit the rugged way, ha 

: And in the ſmoothor tracks of 2 ſtray. rat 


Ab, woe is me! quoth the neice; what! my uncle a poet too! fir 
He knows every thing; nothing comes amiſs to him. I will m 
lay a wager, that, if he had a mind to turn maſon, he would ox 

build a houſe with as much eaſe as a bird-cage. I aſſure you, he 
neice, anſwered Don Quixote, that if theſe knightly thoughts co 
did not employ all my ſenſes, there is nothing I could not do, his 
nor any curious art, but what I could turn my hand to, eſpe- FF th; 
cially bird-cages and tooth-picks +, | 

Hy this time there was knocking at the door, and upon ask- wi 

| ing, who is there ? Sancho Panga anſwered, it is I. The houſe- bad 
3 : KRkeeper no ſooner knew his voice, but ſhe ran to hide herſelf, ſo Ml th: 
© much ſheabborred the ſight of him, The neice let him in, I ſh 
 : TER "= Tooth · picks in Spain are made of long ſhavings of boards, ſplit and re- 

. .  Yuced 0 a ſtrw's breadth, and woynd yp like ſmall wax-lights, | 
OE = and | 
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and his maſter Don Quixote went out and received him 
with open arms; and they two, being locked up together in 
the knight's chamber, held another dialogue, not a. jot in- 
ſerior to the former. MY. | | SI 


C.M-A. Pc: Wh vo” 
Of what paſſed between Don Quixote and his ſquire, with 


other moſt famous. occurrences. 


T HE houſe-keeper no ſooner ſaw, that Sancho and her 
maſter had locked themſelves up together, but ſhe preſently 
began to ſuſpect the drift of their conference ; and imagining, 
that it would end in a reſolution for a third fally, ſhe took her 
veil, and, full of anxiety and trouble, went in queſt of the 
bachelor Sampſon Carraſco, thinking that, as he was a well- 
ſpoken perſon, and a new acquaintance of her maſter's, he 
might be able to diſſuade him from ſo extravagant a purpoſe. 
She found him walking to and fro in the court-yard of his houſe, 
and, as ſoon as ſhe eſpied him, ſhe fell down at his feet in vio- 
lent diſorder and a cold ſweat. When 2 beheld her 
with ſigns of ſo much ſorrow and heart - beating, he ſaid: What 
is the matter, miſtreſs houſe-keeper ? what has befallen you, 
that you look as if your heart was at your mouth? Nothing at 
all, dear maſter Sampſon, quoth ſhe, only that my maſter is 


moſt certainly breaking forth. How bieaking forth, madam ? 


demanded Sampſon; has he broken a hole in any part of his 
body? No, quoth ſhe, he is only breaking forth at the door of 
his own madneſs: I mean, Signor bachelor of my ſoul, that he 


has a mind to fally out again (and this will be his third time) to 


ramble about the world in queſt of what he calls adventures 5, 
though, for my part, I cannot tell why he calls them fo. The 
firſt time, he was brought home to us athwart an aſs, and 
maſhed to mummy. "The ſecond time, ht came home in an 
ox- waggon, locked up in a cage, in which he perſuaded himſelf 
he was enchanted ; and the poor ſoul was ſo changed, that he 
could not be known by the mother that bore him, feeble, wan, 
his eyes ſunk to the inmoſt lodgings of his brain, infomuch 
that I ſpent above ſix hundred eggs in petting him a little up 
again, as god and the world is my witneſs, and my hens that 
will not let me lye. I can eaſily believe that, anſwered the 
bachelor; for they are ſo good, fo plump, and fo well-nurtured, 
that they will not ſay one thing for another, though they 
ſhould burſt for it, In ſhort then, miſtreſs houſe-keeper, there 


5 Venteras. A play upon the word ventura, which ſignifies both grod luck 
and alſo adyentures, | | 1 
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is nothing more, nor any other difaſter, only what is feared 
Signor Don Quixote may peradventure have a mind to do? No, 
fir, anſwered ſhe. Be in no pain then, replied the bachelor, 
but go home in god's name, and get me fomething warm for 
breakfaft, and, y the way, as you go, repeat the prayer of 
faint Apollonia, if you know it; and I will be with you in- 
ſtantly, and you ſhall ſee wonders. Dear me! replied the 
houſe-keeper, the prayer of ſaint Apollonia, ſay you? that might 
do ſomething, if my maſter's diſtemper lay in his gums ; but 
alas! it lies in his brain. I know what I ſay, miſtreſs. houſe- 


| keeper, replied Sampſom : get you home, and do not ſtand diſ- 


puting with me; for you know I am a Salamanca bachelor of 
arts, and there is no a ae s beyond that. With that 
away went the houſe-keeper, and the bachelor immediately went 
to find the prieſt, and conſult with him about what you will 
hear of in due time. Ge, 

While Don 9 Sancho continued loeked up together, 
there paſt ſome diſcourſe between them, which the hiſtory re- 


lates at large with great punQuality and truth. Quoth Sancho 


to his maſter : Sir, I have now reluced my wife to conſent to 
let me go with your worſhip wherever you pleaſe to carry me, 
Reduced you ſhould ſay, Sancho, quoth Don Quixote, and nat 
reluced 1. Once or twice already, anſwered Sancho, if I re- 
member right, I have beſought your worſhip not to mend my 


words, if you underſtand my meaning ; and when you do not, 


- May, Sancho, or devil, I underftand you not; and if I do not 
explain myſelf, then you may correct me; for I am fo fo- 


cible I do not underſtand you, Sancho, ſaid Don Duixote 
preſently ; for I know not the meaning of ſo focible. So focible, 
anſwered Sancho, means, I am fo much ſo. I underſtand you 
leſs now, replied Don Duixete, Why, if you do not on tk 


ſand me, anſwered Sancho, I know not how to expreſs it; [| 
know no more, god help me. O] now I have it, anſwered | 
ui vote: you mean you are ſo docible, fo pliant, and fo 
tractable, that you will readily comprehend whatever I ſhall ? 
fay to you, and will learn whatever | ſhall teach you. I will | 
lay a wager, quoth Sancho, you took me from the beginning, | 
and underſtood me perfectly; only you had a mind to put me 
out, tg hear me make two hundred blunders more. That may 


be, replied Den Quixote: but, in ſhort, what ſays Tereſa ? 


Tereſa, quoth Sancho, ſays, that faſt bind faſt find, and that 
we mult have leſs talking, and more doing; for he who ſhuffle 


is not he who cuts, and ong performance is worth two promiſes: 


6. A ward made on purpoſe, anſwerable to the original bachillear. 


7. But juſt now Sancho correRed his wife for ſaying revelucd inſtead pf re- 


elne. Sg chap. V, 
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and fay I, there is but little in woman's adviſe, yet he that 
won't take it is not over wiſe, I ſay ſo too, replied Don Quixote: 


proceed, Sancho, for you talk admirably to-day, - The caſe is, 
replied Sancho, that, as your worſhip very well knows, we are 
all mortal, here to-day, and gone to-morrow, that the lamb 
to the ſpit as ſoon as the ſheep, and that no body can 
promiſe himſelf in this world more hours of life than god 
leaſes to give him: for death is deaf, and, when he knocks at 
life's door, is always in haſte; and nothing can ſtay him, nei- 
ther force, nor intreaties, nor ſcepters, nor mitres, according to 


publick voice and report, and according to what is told vs from 


our pulpits. All this is true, ſaid Don Quixote: but 1 do. not 


perceive what you would be at. What I would be at, quoth 


Sancho, is, that your worſhip would be pleaſed to appoint me a 
certain ſalary, at ſo much per month, for the time I ſhall- ſerve 

ou, and that the ſaid ſalary be paid me out of your eſtate; for 
I have no mind to ſtand to the courteſy of recompences, which 
come late, or lame, or never, god help me with my own. In 
ſhort, I would know what I am to get, be it little or much: 
for the hen fits if it be but upon one egg, and many littles make 
a mickle, and while one is getting ſomething, one is loſing no- 
thing. In good truth, ſhould it fall out (which I neither be- 
leve nor expect) that your worſhip ſhould give me that ſame 
iſland you have promiſed me, I am not fo ungrateful, nor am I 
for making ſo hard a bargain, as not to conſent, that the amount 
of the rent of ſuch iſland be appraiſed, and my falary be de- 
ducted, cantity for cantity. Is not quantity as good as cantity, 


friend Sancho? anſwered Don Quixote. I underſtand you, 
quoth Sancho; I will lay a wager, I ſhould have ſaid quantity, 


and not cantity: but that ſignifies nothing, ſince your worſhip 
knew my meaning. Yes, and fo perſectly too, returned Don 


Quixote, that I ſee to the very bottom of your thoughts, and 


the mark you drive at with the innumerable arrows of your pro- 
verbs. Look you, Sancho, I could eafily appoint you wages, 


had I ever met with any precedent, among the hiſtories of 


knights-errant, to diſcover or ſhew me the leaſt glimmering of 
what they uſed to get monthly or yearly. I have read all, or 
moſt of thoſe hiſtories, and do not remember ever to have read, 
that any knight-errant allowed his * ſet wages. I only 
know, that they all ſerved upon courteſy, and that, when they 
leaft thought of it, if their maſters had good luck, they were 
rewarded with an iſland, or ſomething equivalent, or at leaſt 
remained with a title and dignity, If, Sancho, upon the ſtr 
of theſe expectations, you are willing to return to my ſervice, 
in god's name do ſ@: but to think, that I will force the ancient 
uſage of knight-errantry off the hinges, is a very great miſtake. 
And therefore, Sancho, go home, and tell your wife my inten- 
2 tion, 
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tion, and if the is willing, and you have a mind to ſlay with 
me upon courteſy, zend -quidem ; if not, we are as we were: 
for if the dove-houſe wants not bait, it will never want pigeons: 
and take notice, ſon, that a good reverſion is better than a bad 


— rue à good demand than bad pay. I talk thus, 
cho 


Jancbo, to let you ſee; that I can let fly a volley of proverbs as 
well as you. To be ſhort with you, if you are not diſpoſed to 
go along with me upon courteſy, and run the ſame fortune with 
me, the lord have thee in his keeping, and make thee a ſaint, 


I pray god; for I can never want ſquire, who will be. more obe. 


dient, more diligent, and neither fo ſelfiſh, nor ſo talkative, as | 
are. N * „ 1 nen i 
When Sancho heard his maſter's fixed reſolution, the sky 


Ulouded over with him, and the wings of his heart downright / 


Dapped ; for till now he verily believed his maſter would not go 
without him for the world's worth. While be ſtood thus 
thoughtful, and in ſuſpence, came in 'Carraſeo, and 
the neice and the houſe-keeper, who had a mind to hear what 
arguments he made uſe of to diſſuade their maſter and uncle from 


gong again in queſt of adventures. Sampſon, who was a notable | 


wag, drew near, and embracing Don Quixote, as he did the 
time before, he exalted his voice, and ſaid: O flower of knight- 
errantry! O reſplendent light of arms! O mirrour and honour 


of the Spaniſb nation! may it pleaſe almighty god of his infi- | 


nite gbodneſs, that the perſon, or perſons, who ſhall obſtruct, 
or diſappoint your third ſally, may never find the way out of 
the labyrinth of their defires, nor ever accompliſh what they ſo 
ardentiy wiſh. And turning to the houſe-keeper, he ſaid: Now, | 
miſtre 5 may fave yourſelf the trouble of fay-| 
of St. hell 


nia; for I know that it is the preciſe | 
determination of the ſtars, that Signor Don Quixote ſhall once 
more put in execution his glorious and uncommon deſigns, and 

I ſhould greatly burden my conſcience, did I not give intima- 
tiom thereof, and perſuade this knight no longer to detain and 
withhold the force of his valorqus arm, and the neſs of bis 
2 ——— 2 e, leſt, . his delay, he defraud the 
world- of t reſs of injuries, protection of orphans, the 
maintaining the — camels, the relief of widows, and 
the ſupport of married women, with other matters of this na- 


to, the order of knight- errantry. Go on then, dear Signor 
Den Ini rote, beautiful and brave; and let your worſhip and 
ur loſe no time, but ſet forward rather to- day than to- mor- 
row; and if any thing be wanting towards putting your deſign in 
execution, here am I, ready to ſupply it with my 2 and ſortune; 
and if your magnificence ſtands in need of a ſquire, I ſhall think 


it à ſingular piece of good-fortune'to ſerve you as fuch. - 4 
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Don Quixote thereupon, turning to Sancho, faid : Did I not 
tell you, -Sancho, that I ſhould have ſquires enough and to ſpare? 
behold, who is it that offers himſelf to be 25 | 1 . 7 
of bachelor Sampſon Carraſco, the perpetual darling and.delight - 
of the 2 e bad and active of body. no prater, 
patient of heat and cold, of hunger and thirſt, with all the qua 
lifications neceſſary to the ſquite of a knight-errant? but heaven 
forbid, that, to gratiſy my; own private inclination, I ſhould © 
endanger this pillar of literature, this urn of ſciences, and lop 
off ſo eminent a: branch of the nohle and liberal arts. Let our 
new Fampſim abide in lris country, and, in doing it honour, a4 
the ſame time veveience the gray hairs of his ancient parents - 
for I will malte ſhiſt with any ſquire whatever, ſince Sanche- 
deigns not tò g along with me. I do deign, quoth e 5 


melted: into tendetneh, and his eyes overflowing With tears, and 
proceeded: It (tial never be ſaid of me, dear maſter, the brea 
is eaten, and the company broke up. I am not come of an 
ungrateful flvek z firice all the world knows, eſpecially our vil- 
lage, who the Pangas were, from whom I am: deſcended: be- 
fides, I know, and am very welk aſſured, by many good works, 
and more good words, of the deſire your worſhip bas to do x 
a kindneſs; and if L have taken upen me ſo much more i 
ought, by intermeddling in the artick of wages, it was out f 
complaiſance to my with who; when once ſhe takes in hand to 
perſuade a thing, no mallet drives and ſorces the hoops of a 
tub, as ſhe does to make one do what ſhe has a mind to: but, 
in ſhort, a man muſt be a man, and a woman a woman; and 
ſince I am a man every where elle (I cannot deny that) I will 
alſo be one in my own houſe, ver whom it will: and therefore 
there is no more to be done, hut that your worſhip give order 
about your will, and its codicil, in fuch manner, that it cannot 
be rebuked, and let us ſet out immediately, that the ſoul of 
Signor Sampſon may not ſuffer; who ſays he is obliged in con- 
ſcience to perſuade your worſhip to make a third ſally; and I 
again offer myſelf to ſerve 9 faithfully and loyally, 
as well, and better than all the ſquires that ever ſerved knight- 
errant, in paſt or preſent times. 

5 — bachelor ſtood in — ee, 's tile 
and manner of talking; for, though he had read the firſt 
of his maſter's hiſtory, he never believed he was ſo tell, 
as he is therein deſcribed: but hearing him now talk of will and 
codicil that could not be rebuked, inſtead of revoked, he be- 
heved all he had read of him, and concluded him to be one of 
the moſt ſolemn coxcombs of the age; and ſaid to himſelf, that 
two ſuch fools, as maſter and man, were never before ſeen in 
the world. In fine, Don Quixote and Sancho, being perfectly 
reconciled, embraced each other, and, with the approbation and 
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ood-liking of the grand Carraſco, now their oracle, it was 
ecreed- their departure ſhould be within three days, in which 


time they might have leiſure to provide what was neceſ- 
fary for the expedition, eſpecially a complete helmet, which 
Don Jui xote ſaid he muſt by all means carry with him. Samp- 


ſon' offered him one, 1 a friend of his, Who, he was 
ſure, would not deny it him, though, to ſay the truth, the 
brightneſs of the ſteel was not a little obſcured by the tarniſh 


and ruft. The curſes, which the houſe-keeper and neice heaped 
upon the bachelor, were not to be numbered: they tore their 
hair, and ſcratched their faces, and, like the funeral mourners 

formerly in faſhion, lamented the 


ID departure, as if 
it were the death of their maſter. The deſign Sampſon had in 


perſuading him to ſally forth again, was to do what the hiſtory 


tells us hereafter, all by the advice of the prieſt and the barber, 
with whom he had plotted before-hand. $3 
In ſhort, in thoſe three days, Don Quixote and Sancho ſur- 
niſhed themſelves with what they thought convenient, and, 
Sancho having appeaſed his wife, and Don Quixote his neice and 
houſe-keeper, in the dusk of the evening, unobſerved by any 
body but the bachelor, who would needs bear them company 
half a league from the village, they took the road to Toboſo ; 
Den Qui xote upon his good Rozinante, and Sancho upon his old 
Dapple, his wallets ſtored with proviſions, and his purſe with 
money, which Don Quixote had given him againſt whatever 
ight happen. Sampſon embraced him, praying him to give 
im advice of his good or ill fortune, that he might rejoice or 
condole with him, as the laws of their mutual friendſhip re- 
uired. Don Quixote promiſed he would: Sampſon returned to 
the village, and the knight and ſquire took their way toward 


the great city of Toboſo. 
G H K P. VIII. 


Whertin is related what befel Don Quixote, as he was going to 
vifit his lady Dulcinea del Toboſo. | 


P RAISED be the mighty Allah! ſays Hamete Benengeli, 
* at the beginning of this eighth chapter: praiſed be Allah 
repeating it thrice, and ſaying, he gives theſe praiſes, to find that 
Don Quixote and Sancho had again taken the field, and that the 


readers of their delightful hiſtory may make account, that, from 


this moment, the exploits and witty ſayings of Don Quixote and 
his ſquire begin. He perſuades them to forget the former chi- 
valries of the ingenious gentleman, and fix their eyes upon his 
future atchievements, which begin now upon the road to Toboſo, 
as the former began in the fields of Moentiel; and this is no 
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very unreaſonable requeſt, conſidering what great things he pro» 
miſes, and thus he goes on, ſaying. ab " 

Don Quixote and Sancho remained by themſelves; and ſcarcely 
was Sampſon parted from them, when Rozinante began to neigh, 
and Dapple to ſigh ; which was held by both knight and ſquire 
for a good ſign, and a moſt happy omen, though, if the truth 
were to be told, the fighs and brayings of the aſs. exceeded the 
neighings of the ſteed ; from whence Sancho gathered that his good 
luck was toſurpaſs and get above that of his maſſer. But whether 
he drew this inference from judicial aſtrology, I cannot ſay, it not 
being known whether he was verſed in it, ſince the hiſtory ſays 
nothing of it: only he had been heard to ſay, when he ſtumbled 


doors; for by a ſtumble or a fall nothing was to be but a 
torn ſhoe, or a broken rib; and, though he was a ſimpleton, 
he was not much out of the way in this. | 

Don Quixote ſaid to him: Friend Sancho, the night is coming 
on apace, and with too much darkneſs for us to reach Toboſo.by 
day-light; whither 1 am reſolved to go, before I undertake any 
other adventure: there will I receive the bleſſing, and the good 
leave, of the leſs Dulcinea, with which leave I am well 
aſſured of finiſhing, and giving a happy concluſion to, every 
perilous adventure; for nothing in this world inſpires knights- 
errant with ſo much valour, as the finding themſelves. favoured 
by their miſtreſſes. I believe it, anſwered Sancho; but I am 
of opinion, it will be difficult for your worſhip to come to the 
7 ſpeech of her, or be alone with her, at leaſt in any place where 
you may receive her benediction, unleſs ſhe ofles it over the 
pales of the yard; from whence. I ſaw her, the time before, 
when I carried her the letter, with the news of the follies and 
3 extravagances your worſhip was playing, in the heart of the 
2 ſable mountain. Pales did you fancy them tobe, Sancho, quoth 


and beauty? impoſſible! you muſt mean galleries, arcades, or 
cloiſters.of ſome rich and royal palace. All that may be, an- 
ſwered Sancho; but to me they ſeemed pales, or I have a very 
ſhallow memory. However let us go thither, Sancho, replied 
Don Quixote; for ſo I do but ſee her, be it through pales, 
through windows, through crannies, or th the rails of a 
— this I ſhall gain by it; that, how ſmall ſoever a ray of the 
un of her beauty reaches 79 it will ſo enlighten my un- 
derſtanding, and fortify my t., that I ſhall remain without 
a rival either in wiſdom or valour. In truth, Sir, anſwered 


it was not ſo bright as to ſend forth any rays; and the real 
muſt be, that, as her ladyſhip was winnowing that wheat I 
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or fell, that he would have been glad he had not gone out of 


Don Quixote, over which you ſaw that. paragon of gentility - 


Sancho, when I ſaw this ſun of the lady Dulcinea del Tos 


3 told you of, the great quantity of duſt, that ew out of it, _ 
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aft her face like a eloud, and obſcured it. What! Sancho, ſaid 
Don Quixote, do you perſiſt in ſaying and believing, that my 
laty Dulrinea was winnowing wheat ; à buſineſs and employ- 
mn ite foreign to perſons of eiflinion, who are bebe 

for other exerciſes and amuſements, which di 
e their high quality a bow-ſhot off? You forget, Sancho, 
8 6 verſes! in which he deſcribes the labours of thoſe ſout 
nymphs, in their Ho manſions,” when they raiſed their heads 
ve the delightful Tagus, and ſeated themſelves in the green 
meadow, 8 thoſe rich ſtuffs, which, as the ingenious poet 
there deſcribes them, were all embroidered with gold, ſilk, and 
Then And in this manner muſt my lady have been —— 
hen you fa her: but the envy, ſome wicked enchanter bears 
and converts into Arent ſhapes every thing that 
— give mie pleuſure; and therefore, in that hiſtory, faid to 
be be publiſhed of my exploits, if peradventure its author was 
ſage m =. ph aeg he has, T fear, put one thing for another, 
wich one thouſand hes, and amuſing himfelf with 
2 = 8 what is requiſite for the continuation 
à true thou root of infinite evils, and 
bref of — ep | other vices, Sancho, carry ſome- 
what of pleafure with them: but envy is attended with 
E hes t diſtaſte, rancour, and rage. hat is what I fay 
Sancho; and I take it for granted, in that fame le- 
"+ or hiſtory of us, the bachelor Carraſco tells us he has 
reputation is toffed about Hke a tennis-ball. Now, as 
an or ine man, I never ſpoke il of any enchanter, not 
e 1 wealth enoogh to be envied. It is true, indeed, I am 
to be ſoniewhat fly, and to have a little ſpice of the knave; 
——— d cloke © my fimplicity, always natural and never | 
hides 4.5 And if 1 had nothing elſe to 
boaſt of, but the believing, as I do always, firmly and truly 
, and in all that the holy catholick Roman church ho 
believes, and the being, as I really am, a mortal enemy to 
12 the hiſtorians ought to have mercy upon me, and 
me Oe in theit writings. But let them fay what they 
was F born, and naked I am: I neither loſe nor 
my name be but in print, and go about the world | 
S let people fay of me what- q 
Sancho, quoth Don Quixote, is juſt like what hap- | 
ous poet of our omg who having wrote an ill- 1 
the court-ladies, a certain lady, who was not 
WD — was doubtful —_— ſhe was 
not, complained to the poet, asking him what 
in hr, itt be had not inſerted en the reſt, 
Garcilaſſo, 
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or writing, that he might not attain to the end he 22 
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telling him he muſt enlarge his ſatire, and put her in the ſup- 
plement, or woe be to him. The poet did as he was bid, and 
ſet her down for ſuch a one as duennas will not name. As for 
the lady, ſhe was ſatisfied to find herſelf infamouſſy famous. 
Of the ſame kind is the ſtory they tell of that ſhepherd, who ſet 
fire to, and burnt down, the famous temple of Diana, reckoned 
one of the ſeven wonders of the world, only that his name 
might live in future ages: and though it was ordered by publick 
edi, that no body ſhould name or mention him either by. word 


yet ſtill it is known he was called Ereſtratus. To the ſame put 
poſe may be * what happened to the great emperot Charlis 
the fifth with a Roman knight. The emperor had a mind to 
ſee the famous church of the Rotunda, which by the ancients 
was called the Pantheon, or temple of all the gods, and now, 

a better name, The church of all ſaints, and is one of the 


moſt preſerves the fame of the neſs and magnificence of its 
founders, It is made in the of a half. orange, very ſpa- 
cious, and very lightſom, though it has but one window, or. 
rather a round opening at top: from whence the emperor hav 

ſurveyed the inſide of the ſtructure, a Roman knight, who 
by his fide, ſhewing him the beauty and ingenious contrivatice 
of that vaſt machine and memorable piece of architecture, when 
they were come down from the sky-light, ſaid to the emperor * 


| ſacred Sir, a thouſand times it came into my head to claſp your 


majeſty in my arms, and caſt myſelf down with you from the 
top to the bottom of the church, merely to leave an eternal 
name behind me. I thank you, — for not 
putting ſo wicked a thought in execution, and hencefor wurd I 
will never give you an opportunity of making the like of 
your loyalty, and therefore command you never to ſpeak to me 
more, or come into my preſence; and after theſe words he be- 
ſtowed ſome great favour upon him. What I mean, Sancho, 
is, that the deſire of fame is a very active principle in us. What, 
think you, caft Horatius down from the bridge, armed at all 
points, into the depth of the Tiber? What burnt the arm and 
hand of Mutius? What impelled Curtius to throw hinmſelt iata 
the flaming gulph, that opened itſelf in the midſt of Rome ? 
What made Cæſar paſs the Rubicon in oppoſition to all ? 
And, in more modern examples, What bored the ſhips and 
ſtranded thoſe valiant Spaniards, conducted by the m 


very different exploits, are, were, and ſhall be, the works of 


4 fame, which mortals deſire as the reward and earneſt of that 


immortality their noble deeds deferve: though we chriſtian and 
catholic knights-errant ought to be more intent upon the glory 
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teous Cortez in the new world? All theſe; and other great and 
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of the world to come, which is eternal in the ethereal. and ce- 


leſtial regions, than upon the vanity of fame, acquired in this 
preſent and tranſitory world; for, let it laſt never fo long, it 
muſt end with the world itſelf, which has its appointed period. 
Therefore, O Sancho, let not our works exceed the bounds pre- 
ſcribed by the chriſtian religion, which we profeſs. In killing 
giants we are to deftroy pride : we muſt overcome envy by ge- 
neroſity and good-nature, anger by ſedateneſs and compoſure of 
mind, gluttony and ſleep by eating little and watching much, 
luſt and laſciviouſneſs by the fidelity we maintain to thoſe we 
have -made miſtreſſes of our thoughts, lazineſs by going about 
all parts of the world, and ſeeking occaſions, which may make 
us, beſides being chriſtians, renowned knights. Theſe, Sancho, 
are the means of obtaining thoſe extremes of praiſe, which a 
good name brings along with it. | 
All that your worſhip has hitherto told me, quoth Sancho, I 
very well underſtand : but, for all that, I wiſh you would be 
fo kind as to diſſolve me one doubt, which is this moment come 
into my mind. Reſolve, you would ſay, Sancho, quoth Don 
Durxote: out with it in god's name; for I will anſwer as far 
as I know, Pray, tell me, Sir, proceeded Sancho; thoſe Fuby's 
and Auguſt s, and all thoſe feat-doing knights you ſpoke of, 
that are dead, where are they now ? The gentiles, anſwered 
Den Quixote, are doubtleſs in hell: the chriſtians, if they were 
chriſtians, are either in purgatory, or in heaven. Very 
well, quoth Sancho; but let us know now, whether the ſepul- 
chres, in which the bodies of thoſe great lords lie interred, have 
filver lamps burning before-them, and whether the walls of their 
chapels are adorned with crutches, winding-ſheets, old perukes, 


legs, and eyes 9; and, if not with theſe, pray, with what are 


they adorned ? To which Don Quixote anſwered. The ſepul- 
chres of the heathens were for the moſt part ſumptuous temples. | 
The aſhes of Julius Cæſgar were depoſited in an urn, placed 
on the top of a pyramid of ſtone, of a prodigious bigneſs, which 
is now called the obelist of St. Peter. The ſepulchre of the 
emperor Adrian was a caitle as big as a good village, called 
Males Adriani, and now the caſtle 4 St. Angelo in Rome. Queen 
Artemiſia buried her husband Mauſolus in a tomb, reckoned one 
ef the ſeven wonders of the world. But none of theſe ſepul- 
chres, nor many others of the gentiles, were hung about with 


winding - ſheets, or other offerings, or ſigns, to denote thoſe to 


be ſaints, who were buried in them. I hat is what I am coming 
2 Sancho; and now, pray tell me; which is the more 
ifficult, to raiſe a dead man to life, or to ſlay a giant? The 


9 The chapels of ſaints, in Roman catholic countries, where miracles are 
pretended to be wrought, are thus furniſhed, i 
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de- anſwer is very obvious, anſwered Don Quixote; to raiſe a dead 
nis man. There I have caught you, quoth Sancho. His fame then, 
it © who raiſes the dead, gives ſight to the blind, makes the lame 
d. walk, and cures the fick ; before whoſe ſepulchre lamps are con- 
de- tinually burning, and whoſe chapels are crowded with devotees, 
ng adoring his relicks upon their knees; his fame, I fay, ſhall be 
e- greater both in this world and the next, than that, which all 
of the heathen emperors and knights-errant in the world ever had, 
h, or ever ſhall have. I grant it, anſwered Don Quixote. Then, 
ve || replied Sancho, the bodies and relicks of ſaints have this fame, 
ut | theſe graces, theſe prerogatives, or how do you call them, with 
ce | the approbation and licence of our holy mother church, and alſo 
2, their lamps, winding-ſheets, crutches, pictures, perukes, eyes, 
a | and legs, whereby they increaſe people's devotion, and ſpread 

their own chriſtian fame. Beſides, kings themſelves carry the 
I F bodies or relicks of ſaints upon their ſhoulders, kiſs bits of their 
ve | bones, and adorn and enrich their chapels and moſt favourite 
ie altars with them. What would you have me infer, Sancho, 
from all you have been ſaying? quoth Don Quixote. I would 
ar i infer, ſaid Sancho, that we had better turn ſaints immediately, 
and we ſhall then ſoon attain to that renown we aim at. And 


ft, pray take notice, Sir, that yeſterday, or t'other day (for it is 


d IF fo little a while ago that I may fo ſpeak) a couple of poor bare- 
re footed friars * were beatified or canonized, whoſe iron chains, 
wherewith they girded and diſciplined themſelves, people now 
reckon it a great happineſs to touch or kiſs; and they are. now 
held in greater veneration than Orlando's ſword in the armoury 
of our lord the king, god blefs him. So that, maſter of mine, 
it is better being a poor friar of the meaneſt order, than the 
valianteſt knight-errant whatever; for à couple of dozen of 
penitential laſhes are more eſteemed in the fight of god, than 
two thouſand tilts with a launce, whether it be againſt giants, 
goblins, or dragons. I confeſs, anſwered Don Quixote, all this 
is juſt as you ſay : but we cannot be all friars; and many and 
various are the ways, by which god conducts his elect to heaven. 
Chivalry is a kind of religious profeſſion; and ſome knights are 
now ſaints in glory, True, anſwered Sancho; but I have heard 
ſay, there are more friars in heaven, than knights-errant. It 
may well be ſo, replied Don Quixote, becauſe the number of the 
religious is much greater than that of the knights- errant . And 
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1 Diego de Alcala was one of them, and has one of the richeſt, moſt 
adorned, and moſt frequented churches in Spain, The other was Saivader 
de Orta. Both ſainted in the reign of Philip II. ; 

2 Here Cervantes has made a large amends for the ſeveral ſtrokes of ſatire 
1175 the clergy occaſionally ſcattered up and down this work. The maſter 
2nd man are in a very devout vein, and giye the preference to the whipping - 
frias before the faſhing knight-errant, | .- 
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Ae n Sanche, there are abundance of the errant- ſort. Abun- 


indeed, anſwered Don Qui xale; but few, who deſerve ' 


the name of knights. 

In theſe and the like diſcourſes they paſſed that night, and the 
following day, without any accident worth relating; whereat 
Den Quixote was not a little grieved. In ſhort, next day they 
deſeried the great city of Teboſo; at fight whereof Don Quixate's 
ſpirits were much elevated, and Sancho's as much dejected, be- 
Cauſe he did not know Dulcinea's houſe, and had never ſeen her 
in his life, no more than his maſter had; ſo that they were 
both equally in pain, the one to ſee her, and the other for not 
having ſeen her: and Sancho knew not what to do, when h 
maſter ſhould ſend him to Tabeſo. In fine, Don Quixote re- 
ſolved to enter the city about night-fall ; and, till that hour came, 
they ſtayed among ſome oak-trees near the town; and the time 
appointed being come, they went into the city, where things 

betel them that were things indeed. 


8 A AP. IX. 
Which relates what will be found in it. 


TITALF the night, or thereabouts, was ſpent, when Dan 
Quixote and Sancho left the mountain, and entered into 
Toboſoe. The toun was all buſhed in filence : for its inhabitants 
were ſound aſleep, repoſing, as the phraſe is, with out-ſtretched 
legs. The night was not quite a dark one ; though Sazcho could 
have wiſhed it were, that the obſcurity thereof might cover or 
excule his prevarication. Nothing was heard in all the place 
but the barking of dogs, ſtunning Don Yuixote's ears, and diſ- 
quieting Sanchg's heart. Now and then an aſs brayed, ſwine 
grunted, and cats mewed: which different ſounds were aug- 
mented by the ſilence of the night. All which the enamoured 
knight took for an ill omen; nevertheleſs he ſaid to Sancho: 
Sancho, ſon, lead on before to Dulcinea's palace; for it may be 
we ſhall find her awake. To what palace? body of the ſun ! 
anſwered Sancho: That I ſaw her highneſs in was but a very 
little houſe, She muſt have been retired at that time, replied 
E Quiæate, to ſome ſmall apartment of her caftle,, amuſing 
zerſelf with her damſels, as is uſual with great ladies and prin- 
ceſſes. Since your worſhip, quoth Sancho, will needs have my 
lady Dulcinea's houſe to be a caſtle, is this an hour to find the 
gates open; and is it fit we ſhould ſtand thundering at the door, 
till they open and let us in, putting the whole houſe in an up- 
- Foar? Think you, we are going to a bawdy-houſe, like your 
galants, who knock, and call, and are let in at what hour they 


pleaſe, be it never fo late? Firſt, to make one thing ſure, let 
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us find this caſtle, replied Don Quixote, and then I will tell 


vou what is fit to be done: and look, Sancho; for either m 


eyes deceive me, or that great, dark, bulk we ſes yonder m 
be Dulcinea's palace. Then lead on yourſelf, Sir, anſwered 
Sancho: perhaps it may be ſo; though, if I were to ſee it with 
my eyes, and touch it with my hands, I will believe it juſt as 
much as I believe it is now day. N | 
Don Quixote led the way, and, having gone about two hun- 
dred paces, he came up to the bulk, which caſt the dark ſhade, 
and perceived it was a large ſteeple, and preſently knew, that 
the building was no palace, but the principal church of the 
glace: whereupon he ſaid; we are come to the church, Sancho. 
find we are, anſwered Sanche, and pray god we be not come 
to our graves: for it is no very, grad ſign, to be rambling about 
church-yards at ſuch hours, and eſpecially ſince I have al 
told your worſhip, if I remember right, that this ſame lady's 
houſe ſtands in an alley, where there is no thorough-fare. God's 
curſe light on thee, thou blockhead ! ſaid Don Juixote: where 
have you found, that caſtles and royal Journ are built in alleys 
without a thorough-fare? Sir, replied Sancho, each country has 
its cuſtoms : perhaps it is the faſhion here in Toþ9ſo to build your 
palaces and great edifices in alleys; and therefore I beſeech your 
worſhip to let me look about among theſe lanes or alleys juſt 
before me; and it pay be in one ace. or oft | may upon 
this ame palace, which I wiſh I may ſee deyoured by dogs, 
for confounding and bewildering us at this rate. Speak with 
reſpect, Sancho, of my lady's matters, quoth Don Quixote: let 
us keep our holydays in peace, and not throw the rope after 
the bucket, I will curb myſelf, anſwered Sancho: but with what 
patience can I bear to think, that your worſhip will needs have 
me know our miſtreſs's houſe, and find it at midnight, having 
ſeen it but once, when you cannot find it yourſelf, though you 
muſt have ſeen it thouſands of times? You will put me paſt all 
tience, Sancho, quoth Don Quixote come hither, heretick ; 
ve I not told you a thouſand times, that I never ſaw the peer- 
leſs Dulcinea in all the days of my life, nor ever ſtepped over 
the threſhold of her palace, and that I am enamoured only by 
hear-ſay, and by the great fame of her wit and beauty ? „ 
it now, anſwered Sancho, and I ſay, that ſince your worſhip 
has never ſeen her, no more have I, That cannot be, replied 
Don Quixote: for at leaſt you told me ſome time ago, that you 
ſaw ber winnowing wheat, when you brought me the anſwer 
to the letter I ſent by you. Do not inſiſt upon that, Sir, an- 
ſwered Sancho; for, let me tell you, the ſight of her, and the 
anſwer I brought, were both by hear-ſay too; and I can no 
more tell who the lady Dulcinea is, than I am able to box the 
moon. Sancho, Sancho, anſwered Don Quixote, there is a time 
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to jeſt, and a time when jeſt are unſeaſonable. What ! be- 
cauſe I fay that I never ſaw nor ſpoke to the miſtreſs of my 


ſoul, muſt you therefore ſay ſo too, when you know the con- 


trary fo well? ö 4 

While they two were thus diſcourſing, they perceived one 
paffing by with a couple of mules, and, by the noiſe a plow- 
ſhare made in dragging along the ground, they judged it muſt 


de ſome husbandman, who had got up before day, and was 


going to his work; and fo in truth it was. The plowman 
came ſinging the ballad of the defeat of the French in Ronceſ- 
walles 3, Den Quixote hearing it, ſaid: Let me die, Sancho, 
if we ſhall have any good luck to-night : do you not hear what 
this peaſant is ſinging? Yes, I do, anſwered Sancho: but 


What is the defeat at Ronceſvalles to our purpoſe ? he might as 


well have ſung the ballad of Calainos; for it had been all one 
as to the good or ill ſucceſs of our buſineſs. By this time the 
country- fellow was come up to them, and Don Quixote ſaid to 
him: God-morrow, honeſt friend; can inform me, where- 
abouts ſtands the palace of the peerleſs princeſs Donna Dul- 
cines del Toboſo ? Sir, anſwered the young fellow, I am a 
ſtranger, and have been but a few days in this town, and ſerve 


a a rich farmer in tilling his ground: in yon houſe over the way 


live the pariſh-prieft and the ſexton of the place: both, or 
either of them, ean give your worſhip an account of this ſame 


_ rinceſs; for they keep a regiſter of all the inhabitants of 
obo 


2: though I am of opinion no princeſs at all lives in this 
town, but ſeveral great ladies, that might every one be a prin- 
dels in her own houſe, One of thèſe then, quoth Den Quixote, 
muſt be ſhe I am enquiring after. Not unlikely anſwered the 


plowman, and god ſpeed you well; for the dawn begins to 


appear: and, pricking on his mules, he ftaid for no more 
queſtions. 82 | 
Sancho, ſeeing his maſter in ſuſpence, and ſufficiently diſſatis- 
fied, ſaid to him: Sir, the day comes on apace, and it will not 
he adviſeable to let the ſun overtake us in the ftreet : it will be 


better to xetire out of the city, and that your worſhip ſhelter 


N in ſome grove hereabouts, and I will return by day- 
ight, and leave no nook or corner in all the town unſearched 
for this houſe, caſtle, or palace of my lady's; and I ſhall have 
in luck if I do not find it: and as ſoon as I have found it, I will 
ſpeak to her ladyſhip, and will tell her, where, and how your 
worthip is waiting for her orders and direction for you to fee 
her without prejudice to her honour or reputation. Sancho, 
quoth Don Quixote, you have uttered a thouſand ſentences in 


3 A doleful ditty, like aur Chevy. Chace, It began, Mala la buviftes Franceſes 
. the 
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the compaſs of few words : the counſel you give I reliſh much, 
and accept of moſt heartily : come along, ſon, and let us ſeek 
where we may take covert: afterwards, as you ſay, you ſhall 
return, to ſeek, ſee, and ſpeak to my lady, from whoſe dif- 


cretion and courteſy I expect more than miraculous favours. 


Sancho ſtood upon thorns till he got his maſter out of town, left 


he ſhould detect the lye of the anſwer he carried him to the 
ſable mountain, pretending it came from Dulcinea : and there- 
fore he made haſte to be gone, which they did inſtantly; and, 


about two miles from the place, they found a grove or wood, in 
which Don Quixote took ſhelter, while Sancho returned back 
to the city to ſpeak to Dulcinea; in which embaſly there befel 
him things, which require freſh attention and freſh credit. 


R 


Wherein-is related the cunning uſed by Sancho in enchanting the 
lady Dulcinea, with other events as ridiculous as true, 


T HE author of this grand hiſtory, coming to relate what is 


contained in this chapter, ſays, he had a mind to have 
E it over in ſilence, fearing not to be believed, becauſe 
erein Don Qui xote's madneſs exceeds all bounds, and riſes to 
the utmoſt pitch, even two bow-ſhots beyond the teſt ex- 


travagance: however, notwithſtanding this fear and diffidence, 


he has ſet every thing down in the manner they were tranſ- 
ated, without adding to, or diminiſhing a tittle from the truth 
of the ſtory, and not regarding the objections that might be 
made againſt his veracity : and he had reaſon; for truth may 
be ſtretched, but cannot be broken, and always gets above 
—_— as oil does above water: and ſo, purſuing his ſtory, 
ays. | 
| Mos as Don Quixote had ſheltered himſelf in the grove, 
oak-wood, or foreſt, near the great Toboſo, he ordered Sancho 
to go back to the town, commanding” him not to return into 
his preſence, *till he had firſt ſpoken to his lady, beſeeching her 
that ſhe would be pleaſed to give her captive knight leave to 
wait upon her, and that ſhe would deign to give him her bleſ- 
ſing, that from thence he might hope for the moſt proſperous 
ſucceſs in all his encounters and difficult enterprizes. Sancho un- 


dertook to fulfil his command, and to bring him as good an an- 


ſwer now, as he had dorie the time before. Go then, ſon, re- 
plied Don Quixote, and be not in confuſion when you ſtand be- 
fore the blaze of that ſun of beauty you are going to ſeek. 
Happy thou above all the ſquires in the world ! r in mind, 
and be ſure do not forget, how ſhe receives you; whether ſhe 
changes colour while you are delivering your embaſly ; whether 


Vo r. II. E you 
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you perceive in her any uneaſineſs or diſturbance at hearing my 
name; whether her cuſhion cannot hold her, if perchance you 
find her ſeated on the rich Effrads + of her dignity; and, if 


ſhe be ſtanding, mark, whether ſhe ſtands ſometimes upon one 


foot and ſometimes upon the other ; whether ſhe repeats the 
anſwer ſhe gives you three or four times; whether ſhe changes 


it from ſoft to harſh, from ſharp to amorous ; whether ſhe lifts 


her hand to adjuſt her hair, though it be not diſordered: laſtly, 


| ſon, obſerve all her actions and moticns: for, by your relatin 


them to me juſt as they were, I ſhall be able to give a ſhrew 
{ at what ſhe keeps concealed in the ſecret receſſes of her 
rt, touching the affair of my love. - For you muſt know, 
Sancho, if you do not know it already, that, among lovers, the 
external actions and geſtures, when their loves are the ſubject, 
are moſt certain couriers, and bring infallible tidings of what 
ſſes in the inmoſt receſſes of the ſoul, Go, friend, and better 
rtune than mine be your guide ; and may better ſucceſs, than 
what I fear and expect in this bitter ſolitude, ſend you back ſafe. 
I will go, and return quickly, _ Sancho: in the mean 
time, good fir, enlarge that little heart of yours, which at pre- 
ſent can be no bigger than a hazel-nut, and conſider the com- 
mon ſaying, that a good heart breaks bad luck; and, where 


there is no bacon, there are no pins to hang it on; and, where 


we leaft think it, there ſtarts the hare: this I ſay, becauſe, 
though we could not find the caſtles or palaces of my lady Dul- 
cinea laſt night, now that it is day-light, I reckon to meet with 
them when TI leaſt think of it; and, when I have found them, 
let me alone to deal with her. Verily, Sancho, quoth Don Quixote, 
you have the knack of 2 your overbs ſo to the ſubject . 
we are upon, that I pray god ſend me luck in obtaining 
my wiſhes! == | 
Upon this Sancho turned his back, and ſwitched his Dapple, 
leaving Don Quixote on horſe-back, reſting on his ſtirrups, and 
leaning upon his launce, full of ſad and confuſed imaginations : 
where we will leave him, and go along with Sancho Panga, 
who departed from his maſter no leſs confuſed and thoughtful 
than he; inſomuch that he was ſcarcely got out of the grove, 
when, turning about his head, and finding that Don Quixote 
was not in fight, he lighted from his beaſt, and, ſetting bim- 
felf down at the foot of a tree, he began to talk to himſelf, and 
fay: Tell me now, brother Sancho, whither is your worſhip 
going? are you going to ſeek ſome aſs that is Joſt? no, verily. 
"hen what are you going to ſeek? why, I go to look for a 


thing of nothing, a princeſs, and in her the ſun of beauty, and 
A The floor raiſed at the upper-end of the rooms of Rate in Spain, where 


all 


the ladics fit upon cuſhions to receive viſits, 


why, be "VV 
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all heaven together. Well, Sancho, and where think you to 
find all this? where? in the grand city of Tobeſo. Very well; 
and Pray. who ſent you on this errand? why, the renowned 


knight Don Quixote de la Mancha, who redreſſes Wrong, and 
gives drink to the hungry, and meat to the thirſty. All this 1s 
very well : and do you know her houſe, Sancho? my maſter 
ſays, it muſt be ſome royal palace, or ſtately caſtle. And have 
ou ever ſeen her? neither * nor my maſter, have ever ſeen 
her. And do you think it would be right or adviſeable, that 
the people of Toboſo ſhould know, you come with a deſign to 
inveigle away their princeſſes, and lead their ladies aftray ? 
what if they ſhould come, and grind your ribs with pure dry 


baſting, and not leave you a whole bone in your skin? truly, 


they would be much in the right of it, unleſs they pleaſe to con- 
ſider, that I am commanded, and, being but a meſſenger, am 
not in fault. Truſt not to that, Sancho ; for the Manchegans 
are as choleric as honourable, and fo tickliſh no body muſt 
touch them. God's my liſe! if they ſmoke us, woe be to us. 
But why go I looking for three legs in a cat, for another man's 


| pleaſure? Beſides, to look for Dy/cinea up and down Tobeſe, is 


as if one ſhould look for little Mary in Rabena, or a bachelor in 
Salamanca. The devil, the devil, and no body elſe, has put 
me upon this buſineſs. | "= 

This ſoliloquy Sancho held with himſelf, and the upſhot was 
to return to it again, ſaying to himſelf: Well; there is remed 
for every thing but death, under whoſe dominion we muſt 


paſs, in ſpite of our teeth, at the end of our lives. This maſter 


of mine, by a thouſand tokens that I have ſeen, is mad enoug 
to be tied in his bed; and in truth, I come very little behine 
him : 'nay, I am madder than he, to follow him, and ſerve 


him, if there be any truth in the proverb that ſays: Shew me 


thy company, and I will tell thee what thou art; or in that 
other; Not with whom thou wert bred, but with whom thou 


art fed. He then being a mad- man, as he really is, and ſo 


mad, as frequently to miſtake one thing for another, taking 
black for white, and white for black; (as appeared plainly, 
when he ſaid, the wind-mills were giants, and the monks 
mules dromedaries, and the flocks of ſheep armies of enemi 

and many more matters to the ſame tune; ) it will not be very 


difficult to make him believe, that a_ country wench (the fi 
1 light upon) is the lady Dulcinea; and, ſhould he not believe 


it, I will ſwear to it ; and if he ſwears, I will out- wear him; 
and if he perſiſts, I will perſiſt more than he, in ſuch manner, 
that mine ſhall ſtill be uppermoſt, come what will of it. Per- 


| haps by this 1 I ſhall put an end to his ſending me 
u 


again upon ſuch errands, ſeeing what prepoſterous anſwers 
bring him; or, perhaps, he 1 think, as 1 imagine he "op 
g 2 
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that ſome wicked enchanter, of thoſe he ſays bear him a ſpite, 
has changed her form to do him miſchief and harm. 
This project ſet Sancho's ſpirit at reſt, and he reckoned his 
buſineſs as good as half done; and fo ſtaying where he was till 
toward evening, that Don Quixote might have room to think 
he had ſpent ſo much time in going to, and returning from To- 


boſe, every thing fell out ſo luckily for him, that, when he got 


up to mount his Dapple, he eſpied three country-wenches, com- 
ing from * toward the place where he was, upon three 
young aſſes; but, whether male or female, the author declares 
not, though it is more probable they were ſhe-afles, that being 
the ordinary mounting of country-women : but as it is a matter 


of no great conſequence, we need not give ourſelves any trouble 


to decide it. 


In ſhort, as ſoon as Sancho eſpied the laſſes, he rode back at 


a round rate to ſeek his maſter Don Quixote, whom he found 
breathing a thouſand ſighs, and amorous lamentations. As ſoon 
as Don Brin ſaw him, he ſaid : Well, friend Sancho, am I 


to mark this day with a white or a black ſtone ? Your worſhip, 


anſwered Sancho, had better mark it with red oaker, as they 
do the inſcriptions on profeſſors chairs, to be the more eaſily 


read by the lookers-on. By this, quoth Don Quixote, you 


ſhould bring good news. So good, anſwered Sancho, that your 
worſhip has tio more to do, but to clap ſpurs to Rozinante, and 


get out upon the plain, to ſee the lady Dulcinca del Toboſo, 
who, with a couple of her damſels, is coming to make your 


worſhip a viſit. Holy god! what is it you fay, friend Sancho, 
faid Don Quixote? take care you do not impoſe upon my real 


_ forrow by a counterfeit joy. What ſhould I get, anſwered 


Sancho, by deceiving your worſhip, and being detected the next 
moment? Come, ſir, put on, and you will ſee the princeſs, 
our miſtreſs,” arrayed and adorned, in ſhort, like herſelf. She 
and her damſels are one blaze of flaming gold; all firings of 
29975, all diamonds, all rubies, all cloth of tiſſue above ten 
ands deep: their treſſes looſe about their ſhoulders are ſo many 
ſun-beams playing with the wind; and, what is more, they 


come mounted upon three pye-belled belfreys, the fineſt one 


can lay eyes on. Palfreys, you would ſay, Sancho, quoth Don 
Quixote. There is no great difference, I think, anſwered 


Sancho, between belfreys and palfreys: but let them be mounted 


how hey will they are ſure the fineſt creatures one would wiſh 
to ſee, e 2 my miſtreſs the princeſs Dulcinea, who raviſhes 
one's ſenſes. 

queath you the choiceſt ſpoils I ſhall gain in my next ad- 
venture; and, if that will not ſatisfy you, I bequeath you 


the colts my three mares will foal this year upon our town com- 
. | = | | mon. 
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et us go, ſon Sancho, anſwered Don Quixote; 
and, as a reward for this news, as unexpected as good, I be- 
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mon. I ſtick to the colts, anſwered Sgzrho; for it & not very 


— * that the ſpoils of your next adventure will be worth 
much. f N 

By this time they were got out of the wood, and eſpied the 
three wenches very near. Don Quixote darted his eyes over all 
the road toward Toboſo, and, ſeeing no body but the three 
wenches, he was much troubled, and asked Sancho, whether 
they were come out of the city when he left them? Out of the 
city ! anſwered Sancho: are your worſhip's eyes in the nape of 
our neck, that you do not ſee it is they who are coming, 
ſhining like the ſun at noon-day? I ſee only three country- 
girls, anſwered Don Quixote, on three aſſes. Now, god keep 
me from the devil! anſwered Sancho; is it poſſible, that three 
palfreys, or how do you call them, white as the driven ſnow, 
ſhould appear to you to be aſſes? As the lord liveth, you ſhall 
pluck off this beard of mine, if that be ſo, I tell you, friend 
Sancho, anſwered Don Quixote, that it is as certain they are he 
or ſhe-afles, as that I am Don Quixote, and you Sancho Panga ; 
at leaſt ſuch they ſeem to me. Sir, quoth Sancho, ſay not ſuch 
a word, but ſnuff thoſe eyes of yours, and come and make 
2 reverence to the miſtreſs of your thoughts, who is juſt at 
and. And ſo ſaying, he advanced a little forward to meet 
the country wenches, and, alighting from Dapple, he laid hold 
of one of their aſſes by the halter, and, bending both knees to 
the ground, he ſaid: Queen, princeſs, and ducheſs of beauty, 
let your haughtineſs and greatneſs be pleaſed to receive into 
your grace and good. liking your captive knight, who ſtands 
vonder turned into ſtone, in total diſorder, and without any 
pulſe, to find himſelf before your magnificent preſence. I am 
Sancho Panga his ſquire, and he is that forlorn knight Don 
7 de la Mancha, otherwiſe called the knight of the ſorrow- 
ful figure. : | 


on Qui xote had now placed himſelf on his knees cloſe by 


Sancho, and, with ſtaring and diſturbed eyes, looked wiſtfully - 
at her, whom Sancho called queen, and lady; and as he ſaw 
nothing in her but a plain country girl, and homely enough 


(for ſhe. was round-viſaged and flat-noſed) he was confounded 
and amazed, without daring to open his lips. The wenches 
too were aſtoniſhed to ſee their companion ſtopped by two men, 
of ſuch different aſpects, and both on their knees. But ſhe, 
who was ſtopped, broke ſilence, and in an angry tone ſaid: get 
out of the road, and be hanged, and let us x4 4 for we are 
in haſte. To which Sancho made anſwer: O princeſs, and 
univerſal lady of Toboſo, does not your magnificent heart relent 
to ſee, kneeling before your ſublimated preſence, the pillar and 


er of knight-errantry? Which one of the other two hear- | 


g, ſaid, (checking her - beaſt that was turning out of the 
2 E 3 way) 
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way ) Look ye, how theſe fmall gentry come to make a jeſt 
of us poor country girls, as if we did not know how to give 
them as good as they bring: get ye gone your way, and let us 
70 ours, and fo ſpeed you well. Riſe, Sancho, faid Don _—_ 
earing this; for I now perceive, that fortune, not yet ſatisfied 
with afflicting me, has barred all the avenues, whereby any re- 
lief might come to this wretched ſoul I bear about me in the 
fleſh. And thou, O extreme of all that is valuable, utmoſt 
limit of all human gracefulneſs, ſole remedy of this diſconſolate 
heart that adores thee, though now ſome wicked enchanter 
perſecutes me, ſpreading clouds and cataracts over my eyes, 
and has to them, and them only, changed and transformed thy 
peerleſs beauty and countenance into that of a poor country 
wench ; if he has not converted mine alſo into that of ſome 

blin, to render it abominable in your eyes, afford me one 

ind and amorous look, and let this ſubmiſſive poſture, and 
theſe bended knees, before your diſguiſed beauty, tell you the 


humility wherewith my ſoul adores you. Marry come up, 


quoth the wench, with your idle gibberiſh! get you gone, and 
let us go, and we ſhalt be obliged to you. Sancho moved off, 
and let her go, highly delighted that he was come off ſo well 
with his contrivance. The imaginary Dulcinea was ſcarcely at 
liberty, when, pricking her beaſt with a goad ſhe had in a 
ſick, ſhe began to ſcour along the field; and the aſs, feelin 
the ſmart more than uſual, fell a kicking and wincing in ſuc 
a manner, that down came the lady Dulcinea to the ground. 
Don Quixote, ſeeing this, ran to help her up, and Sancho to 
_— the pannel that was got under the aſs's belly. The pan- 
ne] being righted, and Don Quixote deſirous to raiſe his en- 
chanted miftreſs in his arms, and ſet her upon her palfrey, the 
lady, getting up from the ground, ſaved him that trouble; for, 
retiring three or four. ſteps back, ſhe took a little run, and, 
clapping both hands upon the aſs's crupper, jumped into the 
ſohter than a falcon, and ſeated herſelf aſtride like a 
man. Whereupon Sancho ſaid: By faint Rogue, madam our 
miſtreſs is lighter than a hawk, and able to teach the moſt ex- 


pert Cordivan or Mexican how to mount 4 la gineta: ſhe 


to be addreſſed by the country-wench to the afs upon which ſhe rode. 


\prings into the ſaddle at a jump, and, without the help of 
purs, makes her palfrey run like a wild aſs; and her damſels 


are as good at it as ſhe; they all fly like the wind: and fo it 


really was; for Dulcinea being re- mounted, they all made after 


her, and ſet a running, without looking behind them, for above 


half a league. 


5 The original makes her ſay, fand fill, while I curry thy bide, my father- 
in-law's aſs; which we are told, in the dictionaries, is a proverbial expreſ- 
fion uſed by the peaſants when they beat their wives, and is here ſuppoſed 
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Don Quixote followed them, as far as he could, with his eyes, 
and, when they were out of fight, turning to Sancho, he aid: 


Sancho, what think you? how am I perſecuted by enchanters? 


and take notice how far their malice, and the grudge they bear 
me, extends, even to the depriving me of the pleaſure | ſhouid 
have had in ſeeing my miſtreſs in her own. proper form. Surely 
I was born to be an example to the unhappy, and the butt and 
mark at which all the arrows of ill-fortune are aimed and le- 


velled. And you muſt alſo obſerve, Sancho, that theſe traitors 


were not contented with barely changing and transforming my 
Dulcinea, but they muſt transform and metamorphoſe her inte 
the mean and deformed reſemblance of that country-wench ; at 
the ſame time _— her of that, which is peculiar to great 
ladies, the fragrant ſcent occaſioned by being always among 
flowers and perfumes: for I muſt tell you, Sancho, that, when 
] approached to help Dulcinea upon her palfrey (as you call it, 
though to me it appeared to be nothing but an aſs) ſhe gave me 
ſuch a whiff of undigeſted garlick, as almoſt knocked me 
down, and poiſoned my very foul. 
at this juncture, O barbarous and evil minded enchanters! O] that 
I might ſee ye all ſtrung and hung up by the gills like fardinies * a 
ſmoking! Much ye know, much ye can, and much more ye 
do, It might, one would think, have ſufficed ye, rogues as ye 


are, to have changed the pearls of my lady's eyes into cork- 


galls, and her hair of the pureſt gold into briſtles of a red cow's 
tail, and laſtly all her features from beautiful to deformed, 
without meddling with her breath, by which we might have 

ſſed at what was hid beneath that coarſe diſguiſe: though, to 


ay the truth, to me ſhe did not appear in the leaft deformed, 


but rather all beauty, and that increaſed to by a mole ſhe had 
on her right lip, like a whisker, with ſeven or eight red hairs 
on it, like threads of gold, and above a ſpan long. As to that 


mole, ſaid Don Quixote, according to the correſpondence there 


is. between the moles of the face and thoſe of the body, Dut- 


' cinea ſhould have another on the brawn of her thigh, on the 


ſame ſide with that on her fac2: but hairs of the length you 
mention are ſomewhat of the longeſt for moles. Yet I can af- 


ſure your worſhip, anſwered Sancho, that there they were, and 
looked as if they had been born with her. I believe it, friend, 
replied Don Quixote; for nature has placed nothing about Dul- 


cinea but what is finiſhed and perfect: and therefore, had ſhe 
an hundred moles, like thoſe you ſpeak of, in her they would 
not be moles, but moons and reſplendent ſtars. . But, tell me, 


Sancho, that which to me appeared to be a pannel, and which 


you adjuſted, was it a ſide-ſaddle, or a pillion? It was a ſide- 


6 A ſmall fiſh in thoſe ſeas, which they dry as the Durch do herrings. 
E 4 ſaddle, 
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ſaddle, anſwered Sancho, with a field-covering, worth half a 


kingdom for the richneſs of it. And why could not I ſee all 


this, Sancho? quoth Don Quixote. Well, I ſay it again, and 


will repeat it a thouſand times, that I am the moſt unfortunate 
of men. The ly rogue Sancho had much ado to forbear laugh- 
ing, to hear the fooleries of his maſter, who was ſo delicately 


 gulled. In fine, after many other diſcourſes paſſed between 


them, they mounted their beaſts again, and followed the road 


to Saragoſſa, which they intended to reach in time to be preſent 


at a ſolemn feſtival wont to be held every year in that noble 
city, But, before their arrival, there befel them things, which, 
for their number, greatneſs, and novelty, deſerve to be written 
and read, as will be ſeen. r 225 


| CHASE. IX. 
Of the ſtrange adventure, which befel the valorous Don Quixot 


with the wain or cart of the parliament of death. 
D ON 2UIXOTE went on his way exceeding penſive, 
to think what a baſe trick the enchanters had played him, 
in transforming his lady Dulcinea into the homely figure of a 
country-wench: nor could he deviſe what courſe to take to re- 
ſtore her to her former ſtate. And theſe meditations ſo diſtracted 


him, that, without perceiving it, he let drop the bridle on Ro- 


zinante*'s neck; who, finding the liberty that was given him, 
at every ſtep turned aſide to take a mouthful ef the freſh graſs, 


with which thoſe fields abounded. Sancho brought him back 


out of his maze by ſaying to him: Sir, ſorrow was made, not 
for beaſts, but men: but: if men give too much way to it, 
they become beaſts: rouze, fir, recolle& yourſelf, and gather 
up Rozznante's reins; chear up, awake, and exert that lively 
courage ſo befitting a knight-errant. What the devil is the 
matter? What dejection is this? Are we here, or in France? 
Satan take all the Dulcineas in the world, ſince the welfare of 

a ſingle knight-errant is of more worth than all the enchant- 
ments and transformations of the earth. Peace, Sancho, an- 


ſwered Don Quixote, with no very faint voice; peace, I ſay, 


and do not utter blaſphemies againſt that enchanted lady, whoſe- 
diſgrace and misfortune are owing to me alone, fince they pro- 
ceed entirely from the envy the wicked bear to me. I ſay fo 
too, anſwered Sancho : Who ſaw her then and ſees her now, 
his heart muſt melt with grief, I vow. Well may you fay fo, 
Sancho, replied Don Quixote, you, who ſaw her in the full 
luſtre of her beauty; for the enchantment extended not to 
diſturb your ſight, nor to conceal her perfections from you: 


againſt me alone, and againſt my eyes, was the force of its 
ad poiſon 
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poiſon directed. Nevertheleſs I have hit upon one thing, Sancho, 
which is, that you did not give me a true deſcription of her 
beauty: for, if I remember right, you ſaid her eyes were of 
pearl; now eyes that look like pearl are fitter for a ſeabream 
than a lady. I rather think Dulcinea's eyes muſt be of verdant 
emeralds arched over with two. celeſtial bows, that ſerve for eye- 
brows. Take therefore thoſe pearls from her eyes, and apply 
them to her teeth: for doubtleſs, Sancho, you miſtook eyes for 
teeth. It may be ſo, anſwered Sancho; for her beauty con- 
founded me, as much as her deformity did your worſhip. But 
let us recommend all to god, who alone knows what ſhall befal 
in this vale of tears, this evil world we have here, in which 
there is ſcarce any thing to be found without ſome mixture of 
iniquity, impoſture, or knavery. One thing, dear fir, troubles 
me more than all the reſt; which is, to think, what muſt be 
done when your worſhip ſhall overcdme ſome giant, or ſome 
other knight-errant, and ſend him to preſent himſelf before the 
beauty of the lady Dulcinea. Where ſhall this ws iant, or 
miſerable vanquiſhed knight, be able to find her ethinks I 
ſee them ſauntering up and down Toboſo, and looking about, 
like fools 7, for my lady Dulcinea; and though they ſhould 
meet her in the middle of the ſtreet, they will no more know 
her, than they would my father. Perhaps, Sancho, anſwered 
Don Quixote, the enchantment may not extend ſo far as to 
conceal Dulcinea from the knowledge of the vanquiſhed knights 


or Ede who ſhall preſent themſelves before her; and we will 
ma 


e the experiment upon one or two of the firſt I overcome, 
and ſend them with orders to return and give me an account 


of what happens with reſpect to this buſineſs. I fay, fir, re- 


lied Sancho, that I mightily approve of what your worſhip 
has ſaid: for by this trial we ſhall come to the knowledge of 
what we deſire; and if ſhe is concealed from your worſhip 
alone, the misfortune will be more yours than hers: but, ſo the 
lady Dulcinea have health and contentment, we, for our parts, 
will make a ſhift, and bear it as well as we can, purſuing our 
adventures, and leaving it to time to do his work, who is the 


beſt phyſician for theſe, and other greater maladies. 
Don Quixote would have anſwered Sancho, but was prevented 


by a cart's croſſing the road before him, loaden with the 


ſtrangeſt and moſt different figures and perſonages imaginable. 
He, who guided the mules, and ſerved for carter, was a frightful 


demon. The cart was uncovered, and open to the sky, with- 


7 Hechos unt Bauſanes. Bauſan is a figure made like a man, and ſtuffed 
with ſtraw ; uſed formerly to ſet on walls where the garriſon was weak, to 
make it appear ſtronger; and hence it came to ſignify a fool or ſtupid perſon, 
Ar one that ſtands gazing at any thing as if he were out of his ſenſes, 


out 
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out zwning or wicker-ſides. The firſt figure, that preſented it- 
ſelf to Don Qui rotes eyes, was that of death itfelf with a hu- 
man 55 Cloſe by him fat an angel, with large painted 
wings. On one fide ſtood an emperor, with a crown, feem- 
ingly of gold, on his head. At death's feet fat the god called 
Cuptd, not blind-folded, but wirh his bow, quiver, and arrows. 
There was alſo a knight completely armed, excepting only 
that he had no morrion, nor cafque, but a hat with a large 
plame of feathers of divers colours. With theſe came other 
perſons differing both in habits and countenances. All which 
appearing of a ſudden did in ſome fort ſtartle Don Qui rote, and 
frighted Sancho to the heart. But Don Quixote prefently re- 
joiced at it, believing it to be fome new and perilous adventure: 
and with this thought, and a cons prepared to encounter =y 
danger whatever, he planted himfelf juſt before the cart, and, 
with a Joud menacing voice, faid: Carter, coachman, or 
devil, or whatever you are, delay not to tell me who, you are, 
whither you are going, and who are the perſons you are carry- 
ing in that coach waggon, which looks more like Charon's 
ferry boat, than any cart now in faſhion. To which the devil, 
ſtopping the cart, calmly replied : Sir, we are ſtrollers belong- 
ing to Angulo el Malo's company: this morning, which is the 
octave of Corpus Chriſti, we have been performing, in a vil- 
lage on the other fide of yon hill, a piece reprefenting the Cortes 
or Parliament of death; and this evening we are to play it 
again in that village juft before us; which being ſo near, to ſave 
ourſelves the trouble of dreſſing and undreſſing, we come in the 
clothes we are to act our parts in. That lad there acts death; 
that other an angel; yonder woman, our author's wiſe, a queen; 
that other a ſoldier; he an emperor, and I a devil: and I am 
one of the principal perſonages of the drama; for in this com- 
pany | have all the chief parts. If your worſhip would know 
any more of us, ask me, and I will anſwer you moſt punctu- 
ally; for,. being a devil, I know every thing. Upon the faith 
/ of a knight-errant, anſwered Don Quixote, when I firſt eſpied 
this cart, I imagined ſome grand adventure offered itſelf; and I 
ſay now, that it is abſolutely neceſſary, if one would be unde- 
ceived, to lay one's hand upon appearances. God be with you, 
= good people: go, and act your play, and, if there be any 
| thing in which I may be of ſervice to you, command me; 
| for I will do it readily, and with a good will having been, from 
| | my youth, a great admirer of maſques and theatrical repreſen- 
tations. 

While they were thus engaged in diſcourſe, fortune. ſo or- 
dered it, that there came up one of the company, in an antick 
dreſs, hung round with abundance of bells, and carrying at 
the end of a ſtick three blown ox-bladders. This maſque, ap- 


proaching 
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pricing Don Quixote, began to fence with the ſtick, and to | 


t the bladders againſt the ground, Jormping, and tinkling all 
his bells: which horrid apparition fo ftartled Rozinante, that, 
taking the bit between his teeth, Don Quixote not being able to 
hold him in, he fell a running about the field a greater pace 
than the bones of his anatomy ſeemed to promiſe. Sancho, 
conſidering the danger his maſter was in of getting a fall, leaped 


from Dapple, and ran to help him: but by that time he was 


come up-to him, he was already upon the ground, and cloſe by 


him Rozinante, who fell together with his maſter, the uſual 


end and upſhot of Rozinant?'s frolicks and adventurings. But 
ſcarce had Sancho quitted his beaſt, to aſſiſt Don Quixote, when 


the bladder-dancing devil jumped upon Dapple, and thumping 


him with the bladders, fear and the noiſe, more than the ſmart, 
made him fly through the field toward the village, where they 
were going to act. Sancho beheld Dapple's career, and his 
maſter's fall, and did not know which of the two neceſſities he 
ſhould apply to firft: but, in ſhort, like a good fquire and 
ſervant, the love he bore his maſter prevailed over his affection 
for his afs; though, every time he ſaw the bladders hoifted in 
the air, and fall upon the buttocks of his Dapple, they were 
to him ſo many tortures and terrors of death, and he could 
have wifhed thoſe blows had fallen on the apple of his own 
eyes, rather than on the leaſt hair of his aſs's tail. In this per- 
exity and tribulation he came up to Don Quixote, who was 
in a much worſe plight than he could have wiſhed ; and help- 
ing him to get upon Rozinante, he faid to him: Sir, the devil 
has run away with Dapple. What devil? demanded- Don 
Quixote. He with the bladders, anſwered Sancho. I will re- 
cover him, replied Don Quixote, though he ſhould hide him in 


the deepeſt and darkeſt dungeons of hell. Follow me, Sancho; 


for the cart moves but ſlowly, and the mules ſhall make ſatis- 
faction for the loſs of Dapple. There is no need, anſwered 
Sancho, to make ſuch hafte: moderate your anger, fir; for the 
devil, I think, has already abandoned Dappl:, and is gone his 


way. And fo it was; for the devil, having fallen with Dapple, 


in imitation of Don Quixote and Rozinante, trudged on foot 
toward the town, and the aſs turned back to his maſter. Ne- 
vertheleſs, ſaid Don Quixote, it will not be amiſs to chaſtiſe the 
unmannerlineſs of this devil, at the expence of ſome of his 
company, though it were the emperor himſelf. Good your 
worſhip, quoth Sancho, never think of it, but take my advice, 
which is, never to meddle with players; for they are a people 
mightily beloved. I have ſeen a player taken up for two mur- 
ders, and get off ſcot-free. Your worſhip muſt know, that, as 
they are merry folks, and give pleaſure, all people favour them; 


every body protects, aſſiſts, and eſteems them, and 2 
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ſome grandee, all or moſt of whom, in their manner and garb, 


look Ike any princes. For all that, anſwered Don Quixote, that 
farcical devil ſhall not eſcape me, nor have cauſe to brag, tho 


all human kind favoured him. 


And ſo ſaying, he rode after the cart, which was by this 
time got very near the town, and calling aloud he ſaid: Hold, 
ſtop a little, merry ſirs, and let me teach you how to treat 
aſſes and cattle, which ſerve to mount the ſquires of knights- 
errant. - Don Quixote s cries were ſo loud, that the players 
heard him, and, judging of his deſign by his words, in an in- 


ſtant out jumped death, and after him the emperor, the carter- 


devil, and the angel; nor did the queen, or the god Cupid, 
ftay behind; and all of them, taking up ſtones, ranged them- 
ſelves in battle-array, waiting to receive Don Quixote at the 
points of their pebbles. . Don Quixote, ſeeing. them poſted in 
ſuch order, and fo formidable a batallion, with arms up-lifted, 


ready to diſcharge a ponderous volley of ſtones, checked Ro- 
 zinante with the bridle, and ſet himſelf to conſider how he 


might attack them with leaſt danger to his perſon. While he 
delayed, Sancho came up, and, ſeeing him in a poſture of at- 
tacking that well-formed brigade, he ſaid to him: It is mere 
madneſs, fir, to attempt ſuch an ny 4 pray, conſider, 
there is no fencing againſt a flail, nor defenſive armour againſt 
ſtones and brick-bats, unleſs it be thruſting one's ſelf into a 
bell of braſs. Conſider alſo, that it is rather raſhneſs than 


courage, for one man alone to encounter an army, where death 


is preſent, and where emperors fight in perſon, and are aſſiſted 
by good and bad angels. But if this conſideration does not pre- 


vail with you to be quiet, be aſſured, that, among all thoſe, 


who ſtand there, though they appear to be princes, kings, and 


_ emperors, there is not one knight-errant, Now indeed, ſaid 


Don Quixote, you have hit the point, Sancho, which only. can, 
and muſt make me change my determinate reſolution. I nei- 
ther can, nor ought to draw my ſword, as I have often told 
ou, 1 any who are not dubbed knights. To you it be- 
ongs, Sancho, to revenge the affront offered to your Dapple; 


and I from hence will encourage and aſſiſt you with my voice, 


and with ſalutary inſtructions. There is no need, fir, to be 


revenged on any body, anſwered Sancho; for good chriſtians 


ſhould not take revenge for injuries: beſides, I will ſettle it with 
my aſs to ſubmit the injury done him to my will, which is, to 
live peaceably all the days that heaven ſhall give me of life. 
Since this is your reſolution, good Sancho, diſcreet Sancho, 
chriſtian Sancho, and pure Jauche, replied Don Quixote, let us 


leave theſe phantoms, and ſeek better and more ſubſtantial ad- 


ventures; for this country, I ſee, is like to afford us many and 
| ig 2 very 
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very extraordinary ones. Then he wheeled Rozinante about: 


Sancho took his Dapple: death and all his flying ſquadron re- 


turned to their cart, and purſued their way. And this was the 
happy concluſion of the terrible adventure of death's cart; 
thanks to the wholſom advice Sancho Panga gave his maſter, 
to whom, the day following, there fell out an adventure, no 
leſs ſurpriſing than the former, with an enamoured knight- 


O the range adventure, which befel the valorous Don Quixot 


with the brave knight of the looking-glaſſes. 1 
De N 9UIXOTE and his ſquire paſſed the night, en- 


| ſuing the rencounter with death, under ſome Jofty and 
ſhady trees. e e. at Sancho's perſuaſion, refreſhed 
himſelf with ſome of the proviſions carried by Dapple; and, 
during ſupper, Sancho ſaid to his maſter : Sir, what a fool ſhould 
J have been, had I choſen, as a reward for my good news, the 
om of the firſt adventure your worſhip ſhould atchieve, before 
three aſs-colts!- Verily, verily, A ſparrow in the hand is 


better than a vulture upon the wing. However, Sancho, an- 
ſwered Don Quixote, had you ſuffered me to attack as I had a 


mind to do, your ſhare of the booty would at leaft have been 
the emperor's crown of gold, and Cupid's painted wings ; for I 
would have plucked them off againſt the grain, and put them 
into your poſſeflion. The crowns and ſcepters of your thea- 
trical emperors, anſwered Sancho, never were of pure gold, but 
of tinſel, or copper. It is true, replied Don Quixote; nor 
would it be fit, that the decorations of a play ſhould be real, 
but counterfeit, and mere ſhew, as comedy itſelf is, which I 


the actors and authors; for they are all inſtruments of mu 

benefit to the common-weal, ſetting 'at every ſtep a looking- 
glaſs before'our eyes, in which we ſee very lively repreſentations 
of the actions of human life: and there are no compariſons, 
which more truly preſent to us what we are, and what we 
ſhould be, than comedy and comedians. Tell me, have you 
not ſeen a play acted, in which kings, emperors, lords, 
and ladies are introduced, beſides divers other N one 
acts the pimp, another the cheat, this the merchant, that the 
ſoldier, one a deſigning fool, another a fooliſh lover; and when 
the play is done, and the actors undreſſed, they are all again 


would have you value and take into favour, and 9 


upon a level? Yes, marry, have I, quoth Sancho. Why, the 


very ſame thing, ſaid Don Quixote, happens on the ſtage of 
this world, whereon ſome play the part of emperors, others of 
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But in the concluſion, that is, at the end of our life, death ftrips 
us of the robes, which made the difference, and we rema 
upon the level and equal in the grave. A brave compariſo 
9 but not ſo new (for 1 have heard it many an 
ifferent times) as that, of the game at cheſs; in which, while 


the game laſts, every piece has its particular office, and, 25 


the game is ended, they are all huddled together, mixed, 


t into a bag, which is juſt like being buried after we are dead. 
ncho, ſaid Don Quixote, you are every day growing leſs ſim- 


| ple and more diſcrete. And good reaſon why, anſwered Sancho; 


for ſome of your worſhip's diſcretion muſt needs ſtick to me, 
as lands, that in themſelves are barren and dry, by dunging 
and cultivating come to bear fruit. My meaning is, that 

worſhip's converiation has been the dung laid upon the 
ms foil cf my dry underſtanding, and the cultivation has 


- 


been the time I have been in your {eryice, and in your com- 


_ pany; and by that I hope to produce fruit like any bleſſing, 
Rn n | 
breeding, which your worſhip has ſown in my ſhallow under- 


ſtanding. Don Quixote ſmiled at Sanchs's affected ſpec » that 
appearing to him to be true, which he bad ſaid of his improve- 


of talking; though always, or for the moſt part, when Saxchp 
would either {peak in contradiction to, or in imitation of, the 
courtier, he ended his diſcourſe with falling headlong from the 
height of his ſimplicity into the depth of his ignorance; and 
that, in which he moſt diſplayed his elegance and memory, was, 
his bringing in proverbs, whether to the purpoſe or not of what 


he was diſcourſing about, as may be ſeen and obſerved through- 


3 91 they 1 of 

In theſe and c | 7 pent great part of the night 
and Sancho had a mind to let down the portcullices of his — 
as he uſed to ſay when he was inclined to fleep: and ſo unxig- 


ing Dappl be turn him looſe into — — Bet bs 
ald 


not take off the ſaddle from Rozinante's back, it being the 
expreſs command of his maſter, that he ſhould continue ſad- 


dled, all the time they kept the field, or did not fleep under a 
roof: for it was an ancient eſtabliſhed cuſtom, and 2 7 | 
„ and ha 


obſerved among knights-errant, to take off the bridle 
it at the pommel of the ſaddle ; but by no means to take 
the ſaddle. Sancho obſerved this rule, and gave Razinante the 


ſame liberty he had given Dapple: the friendſhip of which pair 


was ſo ſingular and reciprocal, that there is a tradition handed 
down from father to ſon, that the author of this faithful hiſtory 


compiled particular chapters upon that ſubject: but, to preſerve 


the decency and decorum due to ſo heroic an hiſtory, he would 


paper; in ſhort, all the parts that can be introduced in a comedy. 
tan 
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not infert them; though ſometimes waying this. precaution, he 
writes, that, as ſoon as the two beaſts came. together, they 
would fall to ſcratching one another with their teeth, a 
they were tired, or Cried, Roznante would Prod his js 


| at leaſt half a yard acxols Dapple's, and hoth, fixing their eyes 


attentively on the ground, would ftand three days in that man- 
ner, at leaſt ſo lung as go = were let alone, or till hunger com- 
pelled them to e It is reported, I ſay, dogs the 
author had compared their friendſhip to that of Nilas and Hu- 
ryalus, or that of Pylades and Ore/tes ; whence: it may appears 
to the admiration of Pal people, how firm the friendſhip of theſe 
two peaceable animals muſt have been; to the ſhame of men, 
who ſo little know how to * the rules of ſriendſhi * 
wards one another. Hence the ſa ine A friend cannot 
friend; Reeds become darts; anc 7 
friend to a friend, the bug, Sc. 8 no one think, that the 
author was at all out of way, when he compared the friend- 
ſhip of theſe animals to that of men: for men have received 
gh wholſom inſtructions, and many leſſons of importance, 
from beaſts ; ſuch as the cly ſter from ag e vomit and grati- 
tude from dogs, x wn from ah ed, 5 ants, mo- 
deſty from hants, and fidelity 
At length Sancho fell k 4x at 12 Sy of a cork-tree, and 
Don Quixote ſlumbered under an oak. But it was not long * 
fore he was awaked by a noiſe behind him; and Cyeting up, he 
began to look about, 15 to liſten from w the noiſe eame. 
Preſently he perceived two men on horſeback, one of whom 
diſmounting ſaid to the other: Alight, friend, and unbridle the 
horſes ; for this place ſeems as if it wauld affard them paſture 
enough, and me that filence and ſolitude my amorous thoughts 
require. The ſaying this, and laying himſelf along on the 
ound, were both in ane inſtant ; and, at 4 himſelf 
own, his armour made a rattling noiſe: a manifeſt token, 
from whence Don Quixat e concluded 42 m uſp a knight-errant : 
and going to Sancho, who was fait af) oy, pal him by the. 
arm, and having with ſome. Aker on 2. We 
— 


him, with a low voice: br ve an adventure. 
God ſend it be a one, an {wered 9 0, and, pray Sir, 
where may her lady{hip madam adventure be? Where, Sancho # 


replied Don Quixote; turn your eyes and look, and you will. 


ſee 2 knight-erraut lying alon Ei thoughts, does not 
E f ner e ITE . —. himſelf off his 


elf on the _ with ſome ſigis of 


$ The author here quotes either the beginning of ſome old ſong, or of 


fome well-known proverb, the remainder of which we cannot ſupply, and 


optſequene] ly cannot compleat the may 


diſcontent ; 


the. none Fog) Fas. | 


him, he ſaid to 
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diſcontent ; and his armour rattled as he fell. But by what do 
ou gather, quoth Sancho, that this is an adventure? I will not 
ay, anſwered” Don Quixote, that this is altogether an adven- 
ture, but an introduction to one; for adventures uſually begin 
thus. But hearken ; for methinks he is tuning a lute of ſome 
| fort or other, and by his pitting and clearing his pipes he ſhould 
be preparing himſelf to fing. In good faith, fo it is, anſwered 
Sancho, and he muſt be ſome knight or other in love. There 
zs no knight-errant but is ſo, quoth Don Quixote: and let us 
liſten to him; for by the thread we ſhall at the bottom of 
his thoughts, if he ſings: for out of the abundance of the heart 
the mouth ſpeaketh. Sancho would have replied to his maſter ; 
but the knight of the wood's voice, which was neither very 
bad nor very good, hindered him ; and, while they both ſtood 
amazed, they that what he ſung was this, | 


SONN.E T. 
Brigbt authreſs of my good or ill, 
Preſeribe Fs 1 muſt obſerve ; 


, My heart obedient to thy wi 
Shall never from its duty fwerve. 


If you re + my griefs to know, 
| £5 2 anguiſh ſeals my ate; 
But if your ears would drink my woe, 


Love ſhall himſelf the tale relate. 


Tho contraries my heart compoſe, - 
Hard as the diamond s ſolid frame, 

And ſoft as yielding wax that flows, 

To thee, my fair, tis flill the ſame. 


Tate it for ev'ry ſtamp prepar d; | 
Imprint what characters 2 chooſe ; 
The Sep her tablet, ſoft or hard, 
be dear impreſſion ne er ſhall loſe. * 


With a deep 4h, fetched, as it ſeemed, from the very bottom 
of his heart, the knight of the wood ended' his ſong ; and, after 
ſome pauſe, with a mournful and. complaining voice, he ſaid : 
O the moſt beautiful and moſt ungrateful woman of the world! 
is it then poſſible, Cafildea de Vandalia, that you ſhould ſuffer 
this your captive knight to conſume and pine away in conti- 
nual travels, and in rough and laborious toils ? Is it not enough, 
that I have cauſed you to be acknowledged the moſt conſum- 
mate beauty in the world, by all the knights of „ = 
x * * — 
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thoſe of Lem, all the Andaluſians, all the Caftilians, ay, and | 


All the Knights of La Mancha too? Not ſo, quoth Don Quixote; 
for I am of La Mancha, and never have acknowled —0 
ſuch thing neither could I, nor ought I to confeſs a thing 
rejudicial to the beauty of my miſtreſs: now you ſee, Sancho, 
W this knight raves: but let us liften ; perhaps he will make 
ſome farther declaration. Ay marry will he, replied Sancho; for 
he ſeems to be in a ſtrain of complaining for a month to come. 
But it was not fo; for the knight, wank, bunk ſomebody talk 
near him, proceeded no farther in his lamentation, but ſtood up, 
and faid, with an audible and courteous voice: Who goes there? 
what are ye? of the number of the happy, or of the afflited ? 
Of the afflicted, anſwered Don Quixote. Come hither to me 
then, anſwered the knight of the wood, and make account\you 
come to ſorrow and affliction itſelf. Don Quixote, finding he 
returned ſo ſoſt and civil an anſwer, went up to him, and San- 
cho did the ſame. The wailing knight laid hold of Don _—_ 
by the arm, ſaying: Sit down here, fir knight; for, to know 


that you are ſuch, and one of thoſe who profeſs knight - errantry, 
it is ſufficient to have found you in this place, where your com- 


panions are ſolitude and the night-dew, the natural beds and 
proper ſtatigns of knights errant. | "ONS 


To which Don 9uixote anſwered: A knight I am, and of 


the profeſſion you ſay; and, although ſorrows, diſgraces, and 
misfortunes have got poſſeſſion of my mind, yet, they have not 
chaſed away that compaſſion I have for other men's misfortunes. 
From what you ſung juſt now I gathered, that yours are of the 
amorous kind; I mean, occaſioned by the love you bear to that 
ungrateful fair you named in your complaint. Whilft they were 
thus diſcourſing, they fat down together upon the hard ground, 
very peaceably and ſociably, as if, at day-break, they were not 
to LAY one another's heads. Peradventure you are in love, 
fir, knight, ſaid he of the wood to Don Quixote. By miſad- 
venture I am, anſwered Don Duixete ; though the miſchieſt 
ariſing from well-placed affections etight rather to be accounted 
bleſſings than diſaſters. That is true, replied he of the wood, 
ſuppoſing that diſdains did not diſturb our reaſon and under- 
ſtanding; but when they are many, they ſeem to have the na- 
ture of revenge. I never was diſdained by my miſtreſs, an- 
ſwered Den Quixote. No verily, quoth Sancho, who ſtood cloſe 


by; for my lady is as gentle as a lamb, and as foft as a print 


butter. Is this your ſquire ? demanded the knight of the 
wood. He is, replied Don Quixote. I never in my life ſaw a 
ſquire, replied the knight of the wood, who durſt preſume to talk, 
where his lord was talking: at leaſt yonder ſtands mine, as tall 
- his wg and 1 cannot be my — he — ro ana 
ips where I was ing. In faith, quoth Sancho, ve 
Ver. II. * 4 F talked, 
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talked, and can talk, before one 2s good as — aßd pechapz, 


—— but let that reſt ; for the more you ſtir-it Ihe knight 
of the wood's ſquire took Sancho by the arm, and faid: Let us 
two go where we may talk by ourſelves, in ſquire-like diſcourſe, 
all we have a mind to, and leave theſe maſters of ours to have 
their bellies full of relating the hiſtortes of their loves to. each 


you who I am, that you may ſee whether I am fit to make 


withdrew ; between whom there paſſed a di 
that of their maſters was grave. Y 


Wherein is continued the adventure of the knight of the wood, with 
the wiſe, new, and pleaſant dialogue between the two ſquires. 


one among the moſt talkative ſquires. pony two ſquires 


| | 
* 
A : 
« Is # "S 
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PHE knigh ts and ſquires were ſepara ted, the latter relating 
| the 


ſtory of their lives, and the former that of their loves: 

but the hiſtory begins with the converſation between the ſer- 
and afterwards proceeds to that of the maſters: and it 

fays, that, being gone a little apart, the ſquire of the wood faid 
to Sancho: It is a toilſom life we lead, Sir, we who are ſquires 
to-knights-errant : in good truth we eat our bread in the ſweat 
of our brows, which is one of the eurſes god laid upon our firſt 


It may alſo be ſaid, added Sancho, that we eat it in 


the froſt of our bodies; for who endure more heat and cold than 

miſerable ſquires to knight-errantry? nay, it would not 
fend bad, did we but eat at all; for good fare leſſens care: 
but it now and then that we paſs a whole day or two 
without breaking our faſt, unleſs it be upon air. All this may 


be endured, quoth he of the wood, with the hopes we enter- 


tain of the reward: for if the knight-errant, whom a ſquire 
ſerves, is not over and above unlucky, he muſt, in a ſhort time, 


find himſelf recompenſed, at leaſt, with a handſom government 


of ſome iſland, or ſome pretty earldom, I, replied Sancho, have 
already told my maſter, that I ſhould be ſatisfied with the go- 
vernment of any iſland ; and he is ſo noble and ſo generous, that 
he has promiſed it me a thouſand times. I, ſaid he of the 
wood, ſhould think myſelf amply rewarded for all my ſervices 


with a canonry, and my maſter has already ordered me one. 
Why then, quoth Sancho, belike your maſter is a knight in the 


eccleſiaſtical way, and ſo has it in his power to beſtow theſe 


fort of rewards on his faithful ſquires: but mine is a meer lay- 
man; though I remember ſome diſcreet perſons (but in my 


opinion with no very good deſign) adviſed: him to endeavour » 


other: for I warrant they will not have done before. to-morrow. 
morning. With all my heart, quoth Sancho,.and I will tell 
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be an archbiſhop: but he rejected their counſel, and would be 
nothing but an emperor. I trembled all the while, leſt he ſhould 
take it into his head to be of the church, becauſe I am not 
ualified to hold eccleſiaſtical preſerments; and, to ſay the truth, 
E though I look like a man, I am a very beaſt in church 
matters. Truly, you are under a great miſtake, quoth he of 
the wood; for your inſulary governments are not all of them 
ſo inviting: ſome are crabbed, ſome poor, and ſome unpleaſant; 
in ſhort, the beſt and moſt defirable of them carries with it a 
heavy burden of cares and inconveniences, which the unhappy 
wight, to whoſe lot it falls, muſt unavoidably undergo, It would 
be far better for us, who profeſs this ed ſervice, to retire 
home to our houſes, and paſs our time there in more eaſy em- 
ployments, ſuch as hunting or fiſhing: for what ſquire is there 
in the world ſo poor as not to have his nag, his brace of grey- 
Ns A REN to divert hi withal in his own 
vi * | * $11 2 on 

I want nothing of all this, anſwered Sanchs: it is true, in- 
' deed, I have pu, bark but then I have an aſs that is worth 
twice as much as my maſter's ſteed. God ſend me a bad eaſter, 
and may it be the that comes, if I would ſwap with him, 
though he ſhould give me four buſhels of barley to boot. Per- 
haps, Sir, you take for a joke the price I ſet my 
Dapple, for dapple is the colour of my aſs. And then I cannot 
want grey-hounds, our town being over · ſtocked with them: 
beſides, ſporting is the more pleaſant, when it is at other people's 
charge. Really and truly, Signor ſquire, anſwered he of the 
wood, I have reſolved and determined with myſelf to quit the 
frolicks of theſe knights - errant, and to get me home again to 
our village, and bring up 3 for I have three, like 
three oriental pearls: And I have two, quoth Sancho, fit to be 
preſented to the pope himſelf in perſon, and eſpecially a girl, 
that I am breeding up for a counteſs, if it pleaſe god, in ſpite of 
her mother. And, pray, what may be the age of-the young ws | 
ou are breeding up for a s demanded he of the w 

ifteen. years, or thereabouts, anſwered Sancho but ſhe is as 
tall as a launce, as freſh-as an April. morning, and as ſtrong as 
a porter. Theſe are qualifications, ſaid he of the wood, not 
only for a counteſs, but for a nymph of the green grove. Ah 
the whoreſon young flut! how buxom muſt the jade be! To 
which Sancho anſwered ſomewhat angry : ſhe is no whore, nor 
was her mother one before her, nor ſhall either of them be ſo, 


willing, whilſt I live. And, pray, ſpeak. more. civilly; far 
uch language is unbecoming a perſon educated, as you have 
been, among knights - errant, who are courteſy itſelf. How little, 
Signor ſquire, do you underſtand what belongs to praiſing, quoth 
he of the wood: what! do you not know, that, when ſome 
| ; F a knight, 
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and all the whi 
with this fool my maſter, who to my knowledge is more of the 


* 5 Vp 
9 A ſmall hint of what is to be expecled from this knight, 
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knight, at a bull-feaſt, gives the bull a home thruſt with his 


launce, or when any one does a thing well, the common- 


people uſually cry; how cleverly the ſon of a whore did it and 


what ſeems to carry reproach with it, is indeed a notable com- 
mendation? I would have you renounce thoſe ſons or daughters, 
whoſe actions do not render their parents deſerving of praiſe in 
that faſhion. I do renounce: them, anſwered Sancho; and in 
this ſenſe; and by this ſame rule, if you mean no otherwiſe, you 
may call my wife and children all the whores and bawds — 
pleaſe; for all they do or ſay are perſections worthy of ſuch 


praiſes: and, that I may return and ſee them again, I beſeech 
god to deliver me from mortal fin, that is, from this dangerous 
profeſſion of a ſquire, into which I have run a ſecond time, en- 


ticed and deluded by a purſe of a hundred ducats, which I found 
one day in the midſt of the ſable mountain; and the devil is 
continually ſetting before -my eyes, here and there, and every 
where, a bag of gold piſtoles, ſo that methinks, at every 
ſtep, I am laying my hand upon it, embracing it, and carrying 
it home, buying lands, ſettling rents, and living like a prince: 

this runs in my head, all the toils I undergo 


madman than of the knight, become ſupportable and eaſy to me. 

For this reaſon, anſwered he of the wood, it is faid, that 
covetouſneſs burſts the bag: and now you talk of madmen, there 
is not a greater in the world than my maſter, who is one of thoſe 
meant by the ſaying, Other folks burdens break the aſs's back: 
for, that another knight may recover his wits, he loſes his own, 
and is ſearching after that, which, when found, may chance to 
Hit him in the teeth. By the way, is he in love? demanded 
Sancho. Yes, quoth he of the wood, with one Caſildea de Van- 
dalia, one of the moſt whimſical dames in the world. But that 
is not the foot he halts on at preſent: he has ſome other 
crotchets of more conſequence in his pate, and we ſhall hear 
more of them anon 5. There is no road ſo even, replied Sancho, 
but it has ſome ſtumbling places or rubs in it: In other folks houſes 


they boil beans, but in mine whole kettles-full : Madneſs will 


Have more followers than diſcretion. But if the common ſaying 
be true, that tis ſome relief to have partners in grief, I may 


comfort myſelf with your worſhip, who ſerve a maſter as crack- 


brained as my own. Crack-brained, but valiant, anſwered he 
of the wood, and more knaviſh than crack-brained, or valiant. 


Mine is not ſo, anſwered Sancho: I can aſſure you, he has no- 
thing of the knave in him; on the contrary he has a ſoul as 
dull as a pitcher ; knows not how to do ill to any, but good to 
all; bears no malice; a child may perſuade him it is night at 


- 
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day: and for this ſimplicity I love him as my liſe, and 
| cannot find in my _ —_ _ - — — never 
ſo many extravagancies. For all that, r and Signor, quath 
| he of the wood. if the blind lead the blind, both ar&in-danger 
of falling into the ditch. We had better turn us fairly<about, 
and go back to our homes; for they, who ſeek adventures, do 
not thee s meet with good ones. "tm td: 
Here Sancho beginning to ſpit every now and then, and very 
dry, the ſquire of the wood, who faw and obſerved it, ſaid : 
Methinks, we have talked till our tongues cleave to the roofs of 
our mouths: but I have brought, hanging at my faddle-bow, 
that which will looſen them: and riſing up, he ſoon returned 
with a large bottle of wine, and a paſty half a yard long: and 
this is no exaggeration; for it was of a tame rabbit, ſo large, 
that Sancho, at lifting it, thought verily it muſt contain a whole 
goat, or at leaſt a large kid. Sancho, viewing it, ſaid: And do 
you all this about with you? Why, what did you think? 
— the other: do you take me for ſome holyday- ſquire r 
I have a better cupboard behind me on my horſe, than a gene- 
ral has with him upon a march. Sancho fell to, without ſtaying 
to be intreated, and, ſwallowing mouthfuls in the dark, faid : + 
Your worſhip is indeed a ſquire, truſty and loyal, wanting for 
nothing, magnificent, and great, as this banquet demonſtrates 
which if it came not hither by enchantment, at leaſt it looks 
ike it) and not as I am, a poor unfortunate wretch, who have 
nothing in my wallet but a piece of cheeſe, and that ſo hard, 
that you may knock out a giant's brains with it, and, to bear 
it company, four dozen of carobes , and as many hazel-nuts 
a kate; thanks to my maſter's ſtingineſs, and to the opi- 
nion he has, and the order he obſerves, that knights-errant 
ht to feed and diet themſelves only upon dried fruits and 
wild ſalads. By my faith, brother, replied he of the wood, I 
have ne ſtomach for your wild pears, nor your ſweet thiftles, 
nor your mountain roots: let our maſters have them, with their 
opinions and laws of chivalry, and let them eat what they com- 
mend. I carry cold meats, and this bottle hanging at my ſaddle- 
pommel, happen what will; and ſucha reverence I have for it, and 
ſo much I love it, that few minutes paſs but I give it a thouſand 
kiſſes, and a thouſand hugs. And fo ſaying, he put it into 
Sancho's hand, who, graſping and ſetting it to his mouth, ſtood © + 
gazing at the ſtars for a quarter of an hour: and, having done 


1 Literally, « fquire of water and wool, The Spaniards generally have a 
footman only to wait upon them to maſs, eſpecially upon grand days; who 
ſtep before to the font, and ſprinkle their maſters or miſtreſſes with holy. 
water, but neither eat nor drink at,their maſters houſes, 
2A cod ſo called in La Mancha, with flat ſeeds in it, which green or ripe 
is harſh, but ſweet and pleaſant after it is dried, 
0 # F'$ ; drinking, 
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commended this wine in calling it whoreſon. 
anſwered Sancho, and fee plainly, that it is no diſcredit. to any 
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drinking, he let fall his head on one ſide, and, fetching a deep 
ſigh, ſald: O whoreſon rogue! how catholic it is ! You ſee now, 
quoth he of the wood, hearing Sancho's whoreſon, how you have 
confeſs my error, 


body to be called ſon of a whore, when it comes under the no- 
tion of praiſing. 8 5 
But tell me, Sir, by the liſe of him you love beſt, is not this 
wine of Ciudad Real? You have a diſtinguiſhing palate, an- 
ſwered he of the wood: it is of no other growth, and beſides 
has ſome years over its head. Truſt me for that, quoth Sancho - 
upon it, I always hit right, and gueſs the kind. But 
is it not ſtrange, Signor ſquire, that I ſhould have ſo great and 
natural an inftin in the buſineſs of knowing wines, that let 


me but ſmell to any, I hit upon the country, the kind, the 


flavour, and how long it will keep, how many changes it will 
undergo, with all other circumſtances appertaining to wines ? 
But no wonder; for I have had in my family, by the father's 


fide, the two moſt exquiſite taſters, that La Mancha has known 


for many ages; for proof whereof there happened to them what 
I am going to relate. To each of them was given a taſte of 
a certain hogſhead, and their opinion asked of the condition, 
quality, eſs, or badneſs of the wine. The one tried it 


with the tip of his tongue; the other put it to his noſe. The firft 
faid, the wine favoured of iron; the ſecond ſaid, it had ra- 


ther a tang of. goat's leather. The owner proteſted, the veſſel 


was clean, and the wine neat, ſo that it could not taſte either 


of iron or leather. Notwithſtanding this, the two famous taſters 
Rood poſitively to what they had faid. Time went on; the wine 


was fold off, and, at rincing the hogſhead, there was found in 


it a ſmall key hanging to a leathern thong. Judge then, Sir, 
whether one of that race may not very well undertake to give 
. mag in theſe matters. Therefore I ſay, quoth he of the 
„let us give over ſeeking adventures, and, ſince we have 
a good loaf of bread, let us not look for cheeſecakes; and let us 
get home to our cabins, for there god will find us, if it be his 
will. I will ſerve my maſter, till he arrives at Saragaſſa, quoth 
Sancho, and then we ſhall all underſtand one another. | 
In fine, the two good ſquires talked and drank ſo much, that 


it was high time ſleep ſhould tie their tongues, and allay their 


thirſt, for to quench it was impoſſible : and thus both of them, 
keeping faſt hold of the almoſt empty bottle, with their meat 
half chewed, fell faſt aſleep; where we will leave them at pre- 
ſent, to relate what paſſed between the night of the word and 


him of the ſorrowful figure, 


CHAP. 
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In aubich is continued the adventure of the knight of the wood: 


MONG ſundry*difcourſes, which paſſed between Don 
Duixote and the Fnight of the word, the hiſtory tells us, 
that he of the wood faid to Don Quixote: In ſhort, Sir knight, 
I would have you to know, that my deſtiny, or rather my 
choice, led me to fall in love with the peerleſs Cafildea de Van- 
dalia. Peerleſs I call her, not ſo much on account of her ſta- 
ture, as the excellency of her ſtate and beauty. This fame 
Caſildæa, I am Pruning of, repaid m 1 thoughts and 
virtuous deſires by employing me as Hercules was by his ſtep- 
mother, in many and various perils, promiſing me at the end 
of each of them, that the next ſhould crown my : but 
ſhe ſtill goes on, adding link upon link to the chain of my la- 
bours, inſomuch that they are become without number; nor 
can I gueſs, which will be the laſt, and that which is to give a 
beginning to the accompliſhment of my good wiſhes. One time 
ſhe commanded me to go and challenge that famous gianteſs of 
Sevil called Giralda'?, who is fo ſtout and ftrong, as bein 
made of braſs, and, without ſtirring from the place, is the mo 
changeable and unſteady woman in the world. I came, I ſaw, 
J conquered: I made her ſtand till, and fixed her to'a' point; 
for in above a week's time no wind blew but the north. Ano- 
ther time ſhe ſent me to weigh the antient ſtones of the ſtout 
bulls of Guiſando +, an enterpriſe fitter for porters than knights; 
and another time ſhe commanded me to plunge headlong into 
Cabra's cave (an unheard- of and dreadful attempt) and to bring 
her a particular relation of what is locked up in that obſcure 
abyſs. T ſlopped the motion of the Giralda, I weighed the bulls 
of Guiſando, I precipitated myſelf into the cavern of Cabra, 
and brought to light the hidden ſecrets of that abyſs: and yet 
my hopes are dead, O how dead! and her commands and diſ- 
dains alive, O how alive! In ſhort, ſhe has at laſt commanded 
me to travel over all the provinces of Spain, and oblige all the 
knights I ſhall find wandering therein, to confeſs, that ſhe alone 
| excels in beauty all beauties this day living, and that T am the 
moſt valiant and the moſt completely enamoured knight in the 
world. In obedience to which command, I have already tra- 
verſed the greateſt part of Spain, and have vanquiſhed divers 


3 A braſs ſtatue on a ſteeple in Sevi!, which ſerves for à weather · cock. 
Here, and in ſome other places, the jeſt ſeems a little too open: but Don 
Quixote is ſo ſerious and ſo intent, that he can ſee no double entendres. 

4 Two large ſtatues in that town, ſuppoſed to have been ſet up by Me- 
tellus, in the time of the Remann. N 
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| — who have dared to contradit me. But what I am 


proud of, and value myfelf moſt upon, is the having van- 
1 in ſingle combat the ſo renowned knight Don Quixote 
la Mancha, and made him confeſs, that my Caſildea is more 
beautiful than his Dulcinea : and I make account, that, in this 
conqueſt alone, I have vanquiſhed all the knights in the world; 
for that very Don Quixote I ſpeak of has conquered them all, 
and, I having overcome him, his glory, his fame, and his ho- 
nour are transferred and paſſed: over to my perſon; for the vic- 


tors renown riſes in proportion to that of the vanquiſhed : ſo 
that the innumerable exploits of the ſaid Don Quixote are already 


mine, and placed to my account. Y Kay 
Don Quixote was amazed to hear the knight of the wood, 
and was ready a thouſand times to give him the lye, and You 
2 was at the tip of his tongue: but he reſtrained himſelf the 
beſt he could, in order to make him confeſs the lye with his 
oon mouth; and therefore he ſaid very calmly : Sir knight, 
that you may have vanquiſhed moſt of the knights-errant of 


Spain, yea, and of the whole world, I will not diſpute; but 
that you have conquered Don Quixote de la Mancha, 1 ſome- 


what doubt: it might indeed be ſomebody reſembling him, 


S there are very few ſuch, Why not? replied he of the 
wood 


: by the canopy of heaven, I fought with Don Quixote, 
vanquiſhed him, and made him ſubmit ; by the ſame token that 
he is tall of ſtature, thin-viſaged, upright-bodied, robuſt-limbed, 
grizle-haired, hawk-noſed, with fm. black muſtachoes: he 


= 4 pies himſelf the name of the knight of the n figure - 


have in the wo 


is ſquire is a country fellow called Sancho Panga oppreſſes 
the back, and governs the reins, of a famous ſteed called Ro- 


_zinante: in a word, he has for the miſtreſs of his thoughts one 
Dulcinea del Toboſo, ſometime called Aldonza Lorenzo; in like 


manner as mine, who becauſe her name was Cafildea, and be- 
ing of Andaluſia, is now diſtinguiſhed by the name of Caſildea 


de Vandalia. If all theſe tokens are not ſufficient to prove the 


truth of what I ſay, here is my ſword, which ſhall make in- 
credulity itſelf believe it. Be not in a paſſion, Sir knight, ſaid 
Don Quixote, and hear what I have to ſay. You are to know, 
that this Don 3 you ſpeak of, is the deareſt friend 1 

Id, inſomuch that I may ſay he is as it were 
my very ſelf,; and by the tokens and marks you have given of 


him, ſo exact and fo preciſe, I cannot but think it muſt be 


he himſelf that you have ſubdued. On the other ſide, I ſee 
with my eyes, and feel with my hands, that it cannot be the 
ſame, unleſs. it be, that, having many enchanters his enemies 
(one eſpecially, who is continually perſecuting him) ſome one 


or other of them may have aſſumed his ſhape, and ſuffered him- 
ſelf to be vanquiſhed, in order to defraud him of the fame. his 


exalted 


idle with their arms acro 
This I fay to give you notice, that, while our maſters are en- 
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the whole earth. And, for confirmation hereof, you muſt 
know, that theſe enchanters his enemies, but two days ago, 
transformed the figure and perſon of the beautiful Dulcinea del 
Tobeſo into thoſe of a dirty, mean, country wench; and in like 
manner they muſt have transformed Don Quixote. And if all 
this be not ſufficient to juſtify this truth, here ſtands Don 
Quixote himſelf, ready to maintain it by force of arms, on foot, 
or on horſeback, or in whatever manner you pleaſe. And ſo 
le he roſe up, and, graſping his ſword, expected what re- 
ution the knight of the wood would take; who very calmly 
anſwered, and ſaid: A good pay-maſter is in pain for no pawn: 


he, who could once vanquiſh you, Signor Don Quixote, when 


transformed, may well hope to make you yield in your own 
perſon. But as knights-errant ſhou by no means do 
their feats of arms in the dark, like robbers and ruffians, let us 
wait for day-light, that the ſun may be witneſs of our exploits : 
and the condition of our combat ſhall be, that the 
ſhall be entirely at the mercy and diſpoſal of the conqueror, 
to do with him whatever he pleaſes, provided always that he 
command — but what a knight may with honour ſubmit 


to. I am entirely ſatisfied with this condition and compact, 


anſwerd Don Quixote; and hereupon they both went to look 
for their ſqujres, whom they found ſnoring in the very ſame 
poſture in which ſleep had ſeized them. They awaked them, 
and ordered them to get ready their ſteeds; for, at ſun-riſe, 
they were to engage in a bloody and unparalleled ſingle combat. 
At which news Sancho was thunder-ftruck, and ready to ſwoon, 
in dread of his maſter's ſafety, from what he had heard the 
ſquire of the wood tell of his maſter's valour. But the two 
ſquires, without ſpeaking a word, went to look their cattle, 


and found them all together; for the three horſes and Dapple 


had already ſmelt one another out. | | 
By the E the ſquire of the wood ſaid to Sancho: You muſt 
underſtand, brother, that the fighters of Amaluſia have a 
cuſtom, when they are —— in any combat, not to ſtand 
8, While their god-ſons are fighting 5. 


paged, we muſt fight too, and make ſplinters of one another. 
his cuftom, Signor ſquire, anſwered Sancho, may be current, 
and paſs among the ruffians and fighters you ſpeak of; but 
among the ſquires of knights-errant, no, not in thought: at 


leaſt I have not heard my maſter talk of any ſuch cuſtom, and 
he has all the laws and ordinances of knight-errantry by heart. 


J n the tilts and tournaments the ſeconds were a kind of godfathers to 
che principals, and certain ceremonies were performed upon thoſe occaſions. 


But, 
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But, taking it for granted, that t 
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bag blows with equal 


choler, though it 
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here is an expreſs ſtatute for 
{quires engaging their maſters are at it, yet will I 
not comply with it, but rather pay the penalty 1 upon 
ſuch peateable ſquires; which I dare ſay cannot be above a 
ds of white wax , and I will rather pſt Ow. 
ſpend 


couple of. poun | 
for I know they will coſt me leſs than the money I 7 
in tents to get my head cured, which I already reckon as cut 
and divided in twain. Beſides, another thing which makes it 
ampoffible for me to fight, is, my having no ſword; for I never 
wore one in my life. I know a remedy for that, ſaid he of the 
wood: I have here a couple of linen bags of the ſame ſize; 
ou ſhall take one, and I the other, and we will have a bout at 
— With all my heart, anſwered 
Sancho; for ſuch a battle will rather duſt our jackets, than 
wound our perſons. It muſt not be quite ſo neither, replied 
the other: ſor, leſt the wind ſhould blow them aſide, we muſt 
put in them half a dozen clean and ſmooth pebbles, of equal 
weight; and thus we may bruſh one another without much 
harm or damage. Body of my father! anſwered Sancho, what 
fable fur, what bottoms of carded cotton, he puts into the bags, 
that we may not break our noddles, nor beat our bones to 
der! But though they ſhould be filled with balls of raw 
be it known to you, fir, I ſhall not fight ; let our maſters 
fight, and hear of it in another world, and let us drink and 


| live; for time takes care to take away our lives, without our 


ſeeking new appetites to deſtroy them, before they reach their 
appointed term and ſeaſon, and drop with ripeneſs. For all 
that, replied he of the wood, we muſt fight, if it be but for 
half an hour. No, no, anſwered Sancho, I ſhall not be fo 
diſcourteous, nor ſo .ungrateful, as to have any quarrel at all, 
be it never ſo little, with a genfleman, after having eat of his 


bread, and drank of his drink: beſides, who the devil can ſet 


about dry fighting, without „and without provocation? 
If that be all, quoth he of the wood, I will provide a ſufficient 
remedy ; which is, that, before we begin the combat, I will 
come up to your worſhip, and fairly give you three or four good 
cufts, which will lay you flat at my feet, and awaken your 
ſlept ſounder than a dormouſe. Againſt that 
expedient, anſwered Sancho, I have another not a whit behind 


it: I will take a good cudgel, and, before you reach me to 


awaken my choler, I will baſtinado yours ſo ſound aſleep, that 


it ſhall never awake more but in another world, where it is 


well known I am not a man to let any body handle my face; 


s Some ſmall offences are fined, in Spain, at a pound or two of white wax 
for the tapers in Churches, &c, --- and conſeſſors pretty frequently enjoin it 
as a penance, 10 | N Wine 244 

and 
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and let « one take heed to the arrow: though the ſafeſt way 
would be for each man to let his choler, fleep; for no bod 


and come home ſhorn themſelves; and god in all times blefſed 


the 1 and curſed the peace - breakers; for if a cat, 
kgs and pent in a room, and hard put to it, turns into a 
ion, god knows what I that am a man may turn into: and 


therefore from henceforward I intimate to your — yy 
ſquire, that all the damage and miſchief, that ſhall reſult from 
our quarrel, muſt be placed to your account. It is well, replied 


he of the wood; god ſend us day-light, and we ſhall ſee What 


will come of it. | | 
And now a thouſand ſorts of enamelled birds n to chirp 
in the trees, and in variety of joyous ſongs to give the 


good-morrow, and ſalute the blooming Aurora, who began now 
to diſcover the beauty of her face through the gates and balco- 
nies of the eaſt, ſhaking from her locks an infinite number of 
liquid pearls, and, in that delicious liquor, bathing the herbs, 
which alſo ſeemed to ſprout, and rain a kind of ſeed-pearl. At 
her approach, the willows diſtilled ſavoury manna, the foun- 
tains ſmiled, the brooks murmured, the woods were cheared, 
and the meads were gilded. But ſcarcely had the clearneſs of 
the day given opportunity to ſee and diſtinguiſh objects, when 
the firſt thing, that preſented itſelf to Sancho's eyes, was the 
ſquire of the wood's noſe, which was ſo large, that it almoſt 
overſhadowed his whole body. In a word, it is ſaid to have 
been of an exceſſive ſize, hawked in the middle, and full of 
warts and carbuncles, of the colour of a mulberry, and hang- 
ing two fingers breadth below his mouth. The ſize, the colour, 
the carbuncles, and the crookedneſs, ſo disfigured his face, that 
Sancho, at ſight thereof, n to tremble hand and foot, like 
a child in a fit, and reſolved within himſelf, to take two hun- 
dred cuffs before his choler ſhould awaken to encounter that 


„ | | 
on Quixote viewed his antagoniſt, and found he had his 
helmet on, and the bever down, ſo that he could not ſee his 
face: but heobſerved him tobe a ſtrong- made man, and not very 
tall. Over his armour he wore a kind of ſurtout, or looſe coat, 
ſeemingly of the fineſt gold, beſprinkled with ſundry little 
moons of reſplendent looking-glaſs, which made a moſt gallant 
and ſplendid ſhow. A great number of green, yellow, and 
white feathers waved about his helmet. His launce, which 
ſtood Jeaning againſt a tree, was very large and thick, and 
headed with pointed ſteel above a ſpan . Don Quixote 
viewed, and noted every thing, judging by all he ſaw and re- 
marked, that the aforeſaid knight muſt needs be of great 
ſtrength; but he was not therefore daunted, like Sancho Panga; 
on 
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has not exhaũſted too much of 1 : 

may ſee v — — the e 
lineſs of your countenance be anſwerable to-that of your figure. 
Whether you be van or victorious in this enterprize, ſir 


* Knight, anſwered be of the Jooking-laſſes,) there will be time 


and leiſure enough for ſeeing we; and if I do not now comply 


with your deſire, it is becauſe I think I ſhould do a very great 


to the beautiful Cafildea de Vandalia, to loſe ſo much 


time, as the liſting up my bever would take up, before I make 
you confeſs what you know I pretend to. However, while we 
on horſeback, faid Dan Quixote, * may eaſily 


Ri as, and in If time than ou would have ere 


= 


Then, 2 x imdgn. they RY * Den 
Duixete wheeled — about, to take as much d as 
for,-encountering his opponent ; and he of the 
looking-glaſſes did the like: but Don Quixote was not gone 
twenty paces, when he heard himſelf called to by the 4night 
the looking-glaſſes : ſo meeting each other half way, he of the 

F es faid: Take notice, fir knight, that the condition 
of our combat is, that che eonquered, as I ſaid before, ſhall 
remain at the diſcretion of 'the-eonqueror. I know it, anſwered 
Don Quixote, Fayre, that What is commanded and impoſed 
on the vanq nor derogate from, the 
laws of chivalry. So it 1 W de dindertiood, anſwered he of the 


 looking-glaſſes. At this juncture the ſquire's ſtrange noſe pre- 
| ſented itſelf to Don Duixite's ſight, who was no ſurpriſed 


at it than Sana, inſomuch that he looked upon him to wh ſome - 
monſter, or ſome ſtrange man, ſuch as are not common-now 
in the world. Sancho, ſeeing his maſter ſet forth to take his 
career, would not ſtay alone with long-noſe, fearing, left one 
with that ſnout acroſs his face ſhould put an end to 
hy Sowa ſprawling ger nn, e the 

Therefore he ran after his maſter, | 
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ſhip, dear ſir, that, before you turn about to engage, you wll 
be'ſo kind as to help me up into yon cork · tree, from whence 
Han ſee better, and more to my liking, than from the ground, 
ehe galant encounter you are about to have with that knight. 
believe, Sancho, quoth Den Quixote, you have more mind to 
imb and mount beate , to ſee the bull-ſports without danger. 
To tell ou the truth, ſir, anſwered Sancho, the prodigious 
Doſe of that ſquire aſtoniſhes and fills me with dread, and I 
dare got Rand near him. In truth, ſaid Don Quixote, it is 
To trightful, chat, wers L not who I am, I ſhould be afraid my- 
ſelf; and therefore come, and I will help you up. 


* 


WMhile Don Quixote was buſied in helping Sancho up into the 


cork- tree, he df the looking-glaſſes took as large a compaſs as 
bethought neceſſary, and believing that Don Quixote had done the 
ke, without: waiting for ſound of trumpet, or any other ſignal, 
"he turned about his horſe, who was not a whit more — 
nor more promiſing, than Rozinante; and at his beſt ſpeed, 
Which was a middling trot, he advanced to encounter his 
enemy; but ſeeing him employed in helping up Sancho, he 
-Feined in His ſteed, and ſtopped in the midſt of his career; for 
aphich his horſe was moſt thankful, being not able to ſtir an 
"Farther... Den Quixote, thinking bis enemy was coming fall 
_ peed: againſt him, clapped ſpurs/to Rozinante's lean flanks, and 
made him ſo beſtir Hamel that, as the hiſtory relates, this 
Was the only time he was known to do ſomething like run- 
ning; for at all others a downright trot was all: and: with this 
_ unſpeakable fury he ſoon came up where he of the /ooing-gla/ſes 
ſtood, ſtriking his ſpurs-up to the very rowels in his ſeed, with- 
out being able to make him ſtir a finger's length from the place, 
Where be made the full ſtand in his career. In this good time, 
and at this juncture, Don Quixote found his adverſary embar- 


raſſed with his horſe, and encumbered with his launce; for 


either he did not know how, or had not time to ſet it in its 

Don Quixote, who heeded none of theſe inconveniences, 
with all ſafety, and without the leaft danger, attacked him of the 
looking: glaſſes with ſuch force, that, in ſpite of him, he bore 
him to the ground over his horſe's crupper ; and ſuch was his 
fall, that he lay motionleſs, without any ſigns of life. Sancho 
no ſooner ſaw Kim fallen, than he flid down from the cork- 
tree, and in all haſte ran to his maſter, who, alighting from 
Rozinante, was got upon him of the /ooking-glaſſes, and un- 
lacing his helmet, to ſee whether he was dead, or to give him 
air, if perchance he was alive; when he faw ---.- but who can 
expreſs what he ſaw, without cauſing admiration, wonder, and 
terror in all that hear it? He ſaw, ſays the hiſtory, the very 
face, the very figure, the very aſpect, the very phyſiognomy, 
the very effigies and picture of the bachelor Sampſon Carraſco | 

| an 
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and as ſoon as he ſaw him, he cried out: Come hither, Sancho, 


and behold what you muſt ſee but not believe: make haſte, 
fon, and obſerve, what magic, what wizards and enchanters 
can do 7, Sancho approached, and, ſeeing the bachelor Samp- 
fon Carraſeo's face, he n to croſs and bleſs himſelf a thou» 
fand times over; and all this while the ' demoliſhed cavalier 
ſhewed no ſigns of life; and Sancho ſaid to Don Quixote I am 
of opinion, ſir, that, right or wrong, your worſhip ſhould 
thruſt your ſword down the throat of him, who ſeems ſo like 


the bachelor Sampſon Carraſco: perhaps in him you may kill 


ſome one of thoſe enchanters your enemies. You do not ſay 
amiſs, quoth Don Quixote; for the fewer our enemies are, the 


better: and drawing his ſword to put Sancho's advice in execu- 


tion, the ſquire of the poking glaſſes drew near, without the 
noſe that made him look fo frightful, and cried aloud : Have a 
care, Signor Don Quixote, what you do; for he, who lies at 
your feet, is the bachelor Sampſon Carraſco your friend, and I 


am his ſquire. Sancho, ſeeing him without that former ugli- 


neſs, ſaid to him: And the noſe? To which he anſwered; I 
have it here in my pocket: and putting in his hand he pulled 
out a paſte-board noſe, painted and varniſhed, of the faſhion 
we have already deſcribed: and Sancho, eying him more and 
more, with a loud voice of admiration, ſaid : Bleſſed virgin de- 
fend me! Is not this Tom Cecial my neighbour and goſſip? 
Indeed am I, anſwered the unnoſed ſquire; Tom Cecial I am, 

flip and friend Sancho Panga; and J will inform you pre- 
ently what conduits, lies, and wiles brought me hither : in the 
mean time beg and intreat your maſter not to touch, maltreat, 
wound, or kill the #night of the looking-glaſſes now at his feet; 


for there is * more ſure than that he is the daring and ill- 


adviſed bachelor, Sampſon Carraſco, our countryman. 
By this time he of the looting-glaſſes was come to himſelf; 
which Don Quixote perceiving, he clapped the point of his 


naked ſword to his throat, and faid: You are a dead man, 


knight, if you do not confeſs, that the peerleſs Dulcinea del To- 
boſo excels in beauty your Caſildea de Vandalia s; and farther 
you mult promiſe, if you _— from this conflict and this fall 
with life, to go to the city of Toboſo, and preſent yourſelf be- 


7 In like manner Don Sylves, in the adventurous iſland, having encoun- 
ter'd and defeated ſeveral princes, one after another, finds, upon unlacing 
their helmets, that they are all his intimate friends; and therefore con - 
cludes, they muſt be enchanted, and not men, but hobgoblins, Amadis de 
Gaul, b. 14. ch. 32. 

8 So (in Amadrs de Gaul; b. 6. ch. 59.) Birmartes, having unhors'd the 
duke of Calabria, holding his ſeimitar over him, as if he wou'd cut off his 
head, ſays aloud to him, Knight, confeſs that your miſtreſs is nothing in 
beauty to the princeſs Ononia, elſe you die. 


fore 
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fore her on my behalf, that ſhe may diſpoſe of you as ſhe ſhall 
think fit, and, if ſhe leaves you at your own diſpoſal, then you 
ſhall return, and find me out (for the track of my exploits 
will ſerve you for a guige, and conduct you to my . to 
tell me what paſſes between her and you; theſe conditions 
being entirely conformable to our articles before our battle, and 
not exceeding the rules of knight-errantry. I confeſs, ſaid the 
fallen knight, that the lady Dulcinea del Toboſo's torn and dirty 
ſhoe is preferable to the ill-combed, though clean, locks of Ca- 
fildea; and I promiſe to go and return from her preſence to 
yours, and give you an exact and particular account of what 
you require of me. You muſt likewiſe confeſs and believe, 
added Don Quixote, that the knight you vanquiſhed was not, 
and could not be Don Quixote de la Mancha, but ſomebody 
elſe like him; as I do confeſs and believe, that you, though, in 
appearance, the bachelor Sampſon Carraſco, are not he, but 
ſome other, whom my enemies have purpoſely transformed into 
his likeneſs, to reſtrain the impetuoſity of my choler, and make 
me uſe with moderation the glory of my conqueſt... I confeſs, 
judge of, and allow every thing, as you believe ; judge of, and 
allow, anſwered the disjointed knight : Suffer me to riſe, I be- 
ſeech you, if the hurt of my fall will permit, which has left 
me ſorely bruiſed. Don Quixote helped him to rife, as did his 
ſquire Tom Cecial, from off whom Sancho could not remove 
his eyes, asking him things, the anſwers to which convinced 
him evidently of his being really that Tom Cecral he ſaid he 
was. But he was fo prepoſſeſſed by what his maſter had ſaid 
of the enchanters having changed the #night of the looking-glaſſes 
into the bachelor Sampſon Carraſco, that he could not give cre- 
dit to what he ſaw with his eyes. - In ſhort, maſter and man 
remained under this miſtake ; and he of the loating. glaſſes, with 
his ſquire, much out of humour, and in ill-plight, parted from 
Don Quixote and Sancho, to look for ſome convenient place, 
where he might ſear-cloth himſelf and ſplinter his ribs. Don 
Quixote and Sancho continued their journey to Saragaſſa, where 
the hiſtory leaves them, to give an account who the &n:ght of the 


loeking-glaſſes and his noſy- quire were. 


CHAP. XV. 
Giving an account, who the knight of the looking-glafles and 


bis ſquire were. 


EX CEEDINGLY content, elated, and vain-glorious 
was Don Quixote, at having gained the victory over ſo va- 
liant a ods as he imagined him of the /coking-glaſſes to be; 


from whoſe knightly word he hoped to learn, whether the en- 
chantment 
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chantment of his miſtreſs continued, the ſaid knight being un- 
der a neceſſity of returning, upon pain of not being one, to 

ive him an account of what ſhould paſs between her and him. 
But Don Quixote thought one thing, and he of the /ooking- 
glaſſes another ; who, for the preſent, thought no farther than 
of finding a place, where he might plaiſter himſelf, as has been 
already ſaid. The hiſtory then tells us, that, when the bachelor 


Sampſon Carraſco adviſed Don r to reſume his intermitted 
exploits of chivalry, he, the prieſt, and the barber, had firſt con- 


ſulted together about the means of perſuading Don Quixote to 


Nay peaceably and quietly at home, without diſtracting himſelf 
any more about his unlucky adventures; and it was concluded 
by general vote, and particular opinion of Carraſco, that they 
Mould let Don 2 make another ſally, ſince it ſeemed im- 

fible to detain him, and that Sampſon ſhould alſo ſally forth 
like a knight-errant, and encounter him in fight (for an oppor- 
tunity could not be long wanting) and fo vanquiſh him, which 
would be an eaſy matter to do; and that it ſhould be covenanted 
and agreed, that the conquered ſhould lie at the mercy of the 


conqueror; and fo, Den Quixote being conquered, the bachelor 


knight ſhould command him to return home to his village and 
houſe, and not ſtir out of it in two years, or till he had re- 


"ceived farther orders from him: all which, it was plain, Don 


Quixote, when once overcome, would readily comply with, 
not to contravene or infringe the laws of chivalry ; and it might 
ſo fall out, that, during his confinement, he might forget his 
follies, or an opportunity might offer of finding out ſome cure 
for his malady. Carraſco accepted of the employment, and 
Tom Cecial, Sancho Panga's goſſip and neighbour, a pleaſant- 
humoured, ſhallow-brained, Kllow, offered his ſervice to be the 
ſquire. Sampſon armed himſelf, as you have heard, and Tom 
Cecial fitted the counterfeit paſte- board noſe to his face, that he 
might not be known by his goſſip when they met; and ſo they 
tool the ſame road that Don Quixote had taken, and arrived 


almoſt time enough to have been preſent at the adventure of 


.death's carr. | But, in ſhort, they lighted on them in the wood, 
where befel them all that the prudent has been reading. And 
had it not been for Don Qui xote's extraordinary opinion, that 
the bachelor was not- the bachelor, Signor bachelor had been 
incapacitated for ever from taking the degree of licentiate, 
not finding ſo much as neſts, where he thought to find birds. 
Tom Cecial, ſeeing how ill they had ſped, and the unlucky 


iſſue of their expedition, ſaid to the bachelor: For certain, 


Signor Sampſon Carraſco, we have been very rightly ſerved. It 
is eaſy to deſign and begin an enterprize, but very often difficult 
t through with it. Don Quixote is mad, and we think 
elves wile: he gets off ſound and laughing, and your worſhip 


remains 


to 
our 


) 
L 
| 
| 
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remains ſore and forrowful. Now, pray, which is the greater 


mad-man, he who is ſo becauſe he cannot help it, or he who 


is ſo on purpoſe? To which Samp/on anſwered: The diffe- 
rence between theſe two ſorts of mad-men, is, that he, who 
cannot help being mad, will always be ſo, and he, who plays 
the fool on purpoſe, may give over when he thinks fit. If it 
be ſo, quoth Tom Cecial, Ts mad when I had a mind to be 


2 worſhip's ſquire, and now I have a mind to be ſo no 
n 


Fer. and to get me home to my houſe. It is fit you ſhould, 
anſwered Sampſen; but to think that I will return to mine, 
"till I have ſoundly banged this ſame Don Quixote, is to be 
greatly miſtaken; and it is not now the defire of curing him 
of his madneſs that prompts me to ſeek him, but a deſire of 
being revenged on him ; for the pain of my ribs will not let me 
entertain more charitable conſiderations. Thus they two went 
on diſcourſing, till they came to a village, where they luckily 
met with a bone-ſetter, who cured the unfortunate Sampſon. 
Tom Cecial went back and left him, and he ſtaid behind medi- 
tating revenge; and the hiftory ſpeaks of him again in due time, 


not omitting to rejoice at prefent with Don Quixote. 


3 1 2 » - 
Of what befel Don Quixote with a difereet gentleman of 
| La. Mancha. . 


atisfaction, and ſelf-conceit already mentioned, 
ining, upon account of his late victory, that he was the 
moſt valiant knight-errant the world could boaſt of in that age. 
He looked upon all the adventures, which ſhould befal him 
from that time forward, as already finiſhed and brought to a 
happy concluſion: he valued not any enchantments or enchan- 
ters : he no longer remembered the innumerable baſtings, he 
had received, during the progreſs of his chivalries, the ſtoning 
that had demoliſhed half his grinders, the ingratitude of the 
lley- ſlaves, nor the boldneſs and ſhower of pack-ſtaves of the 
angueſian carriers. In ſhort, he faid to himſelf, that, could 
he but hit upon the art or method of diſenchanting his lady 
Dulcinea, he ſhould not envy the greateſt good-fortune, that 
the moſt ſucceſsful knight-errant of paſt ages ever did, or could 
attain to. . 
He was wholly taken up with theſe thoughts, when Sancho 
faid to him: Is it not ſtrange, fir, that I ſtill have before my 


D2x S⁰ο⁰ e rſued his journey with the plea- 
jure, 
Im 


2 the monſtrous and unmeaſurable noſe of my goſſip Tam 


ectal? And do you really believe, Sancho, ſaid Don Quixote, 
that the knight of the Jooking-glaſſes was the bachelor Sampſon 
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Carraſco, and his ſquire Tam Cecial your goſſip? I knows not 
what to ſay to that, anſwered Sancho; I only know, that the 
marks he gave me of my houſe, wife, and children, could be 
given me by no body elſe but himſelf; and his face, when the 
noſe was off, was Tom CecraPs own, as I have ſeen it very often 
in our village, next door to my houſe; and the tone of the voice 
was alſo the very fame. Come on, replied Don Quixote; let 
us reaſon a little upon this buſineſs. How can any one imagine, 
that the bachelor ſon Carraſco ſhould come knight-errant- 
wiſe, armed at all points, to fight with me? Was I ever his 
enemy? Have I ever given him occaſion to bear me a grudge ? 
Am I his rival? Or does he make profeſſion of arms, as en- 
vying the fame I have acquired by them? What then ſhall 
we ſay, fir, anſwered Sancho, to that 2 being ſo very 
like Sampſon Carraſco, be he who he would, and his ſquire 

like Tem Cecial my goſſip? And, if it be enchantment, as 
your worſhip ſays, were there no other two in the world they 
could be made to reſemble? The whole is artifice, anſwered 


Don Quixote, and a trick of the wicked magicians, who per- 


ſecute me; who, ſoreſeeing that I was to come off vanquiſher 
in the conflict, contrived, that the vanquifhed knight ſhould 
have ,the face of my friend the bachelor, that the kindneſs I 
have for him might interpoſe between the edge of my ſword, 
and the rigour of my arm, and moderate the juſt indignation 
of my breaſt, and by this means he might eſcape with his life, 
who, by cunning devices and falſe appearances, ſought 
take away mine. For proof whereof, you already know, O 
Sancho, by infallible experience, how eaſy a thing it is for en- 
chanters to change one face into anpther, making the fair foul, 
and the foul fair; ſince, not two days ago, you beheld with 
your own eyes the beauty and bravery of the peerleſs Dulcinea 
in their higheſt perfection, and at the ſame time I faw ber un- 
der the plainneſs and deformity of a rude country wench, with 
cataracts on hex eyes, and a bad ſmell in her mouth: and if the 
perverſe enchanter durſt make ſo wicked a transformation, no 
wonder if be has done the like as to 3p ſon Carraſco and your 
in order to ſnatch the glory o 15 victory out of my 
ds. Nevertheleſs I comfort myſelf; for, in ſhort, be it un- 
der what ſhape ſoever, I have got the better of my enemy. God 
knows the truth, anſwered Sancho ; who, well knowing that 
the transformation of Dulcinea was all his own plot and device, 
was not ſatisfied with his maſter's, chimerical notions, but would 
make ” reply, left he ſhould let fall ſome word that might diſ- 
cover eat, | 
While they were thus diſcourſing, there overtook them a 
man upon a very fine flea-bitten mare, clad, in a furtout of fine 
green cloth, faced with murry-coloured velvet, and a hunter's 
| * cap 
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cap of the ſame: the mare's furniture was all of the field, and 
ee murry- coloured and green. He had a Maori 
cimetar hanging at a ſhoulder- belt of green and gold; and his 
buskins wrought like the belt. His ſpurs were not gilt, but 


varniſhed with green, ſo neat and poliſhed, that they ſuited bis 


clothes better than if they had been of pure gold. When the 
traveller came up to them, he ſaluted them courteouſly, and 
23 his mare, and keeping a little off, was paſſing on. But 


on Quixote called to him: Courteous fir, if you are going our 
way, and are not in haſte, I ſhould take it for a favaur we 


might join company. Truly, ſir, anſwered he with the mare, 


I had not kept off, but for fear 8 horſe ſhould __ unruly 


in the company of my mare. Sir, anſwered Sancho, if that be 
all, you may ſafely hold in your mare; for ours is the ſobereſt 

and beſt-conditioned horſe in the world: he never did a naughty 
thing in his life, upon theſe occaſions, but once, and then my 
maſter and J paid for it feven-fold. I fay again, your worſhip 
may ſtop if you pleaſe; for were ſhe ſerved up ict two 
diſhes, he would not, I aſſure you, ſo much as look her in the 
face. The traveller checked his mare, wondering at the air 
and countenance of Don Quixote, who rode without his helmet, 
which Sancho carried, like a cloke bag, at the pommel of his 
als's pannel. And if the gentleman in green gazed much at 
Don Quixote, Don Yurxote fared no leſs at him, taking him ta 


de ſomie perſon of conſequence. He ſeemed to be about fifty 


years of age; had but few gray hairs ; his viſage aquiline; his 
aſpect between merry and ſerious: in 2 word his mien and ap- 


pearance ſpoke him to be a man of worth. What he in green 


thought of Don Quixote, was, that he had never feen ſuch a 
figure of a man before: he admired at the length of his horſe, 
oh tallneſs of his ſtature, the meagerneſs of his aſpect, his ar- 
mour, and his deportment; the whole fuch an odd figure, ag 
had not been feen in that country for man . 
Don Quixote took good notice how the traveller furv 
him, and, reading his defire in his furpriſe, and being the 
pink of courteſy, and fond of pleaſing every body, before the 
traveller could ask him any queſtion, he prevented him, faying: 
This figure of mine, which your worſhip fees, being ſo new, 
and ſo much out of the way of what is generally in ne 
I do not wonder if you are ſurpriſed at it: but you will ceaſe te 
be ſo, when I tell you, as I do, that L am one of thoſe knights, 
whom people call. /eeters of adventares. I left my country, 
mortgaged my eſtate, quitted my eaſe and pleaſures, andthrew 
myſelf into the arms of fortune, to carry me whither ſhe 
pleaſed. I had a mind to revive the long-deceafed chwalry'; 
and, for ſome time paſt, ſtumbling here and tumbling there, 


falling. headlong in one place, 9 getting up again in nr 
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I have accompliſhed a great part of my deſign, ſuccouring wi- 
dows, protecting damſels, aiding married women and orp 3 
the natural and proper office of knights-errant. And thus, by 
many. valorous and chriſtian exploits, I have merited the ho- 
nour of being in print, in all, or moſt of the nations of the 
world. Thirty thouſand copies are already publiſhed of my hiſtory, 
and it is in the way of coming to thirty thouſand thouſands more, 
if heaven prevent it not. Finally, to ſum up all in few words, 
or in one only, know, I am Don Quixote de la Mancha, other- 
wiſe called the knight of the ſorrowful figure: and though ſelf- 
praiſes depreciate, I am ſometimes forced to publiſh my own 
commendations ; but this is to be underſtood, when no body 
elſe is preſent to do it for me. So that, worthy fir, neither 
this horſe, this launce, this ſhield, nor this ſquire, nor all this 
armour together, nor the wanneſs of my viſage, nor my 
meagre. lankneſs, ought from henceforward to be matter of 
wonder to you, now that you know who 1 am, and the profef- 
ſion [ follow. 
Here Don Quixote was ſilent, and he in was ſo long 
before he-returned any anſwer, that it looked as if he could not 
hit upon a reply; but, after ſome pauſe, he ſaid: Sir knight, 
you judged right of my deſire by my ſurpriſe; but you have 
not removed the wonder raiſed in me at ſeeing you : for, ſup- 
poſing, as you ſay, that my knowing who you are might have 
removed it, yet it has net done ſo: on the contrary, now that 
I know it, I am in greater admiration and ſurpriſe than before. 
What! is it poſſible that there are knights-errant now in the 
world, and that there are hiſtories printed of real chivalries? I 
never could have thought there was any body now upon earth, 
who relieved widows, ſuccoured damſels, aided married women, 
or protected orphans, nor ſhould yet have believed it, had I not 
{een it in your worſhip with my own eyes. Bleſſed be heaven 
for this hiſtory, which your worſhip ſays is in print, of your 
Exalted and true atchievements, muſt have into oblivion 
the numberleſs fables of fictitious knights-errant, with which 
the world was filled, ſo much to the detriment of good morals, 
and the prejudice and diſcredit of hiſtories. There is a 
great deal to be ſaid, anſwered Don Quixote, upon this ſubject, 
whether the. hiſtories of knights-errant are fictitious or not. 
Why, is there any one, anſwered he. in green, that has the 
* ſuſpicion that thoſe hiſtories are not falſe? I have, quoth 
on: Qui votę but no more of that; for, if we travel any time 
together, „I hope in god to convince you, fir, that you have 
done amiſs in ſuffering yourſelf to be carried away by the cur- 
rent of thoſe, who take it for granted they ate not true. 
From theſe” laſt words of Don Quixote, the traveller began to 
ſuſpect he mult be ſome madman, and waited for a _ con- 
i | ; mation 
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firmation of his ſuſpicion : but before they fell into any other 
diſcourſe, Don Quixote deſired him to tell him who he was, 
_ he had given him ſome account of his own condition 
and life, | | | 

if he which he in the green riding-coat anſwered : , fir 2 
of the ſorrotoful figure, am a gentleman, native of a village, 
— Ants, we ſhall dine to-day. I am more Frey, 
differently rich, and my name is Don Diego de Miranda. I 
ſpend my time with my wife, my children, and my friends: 
my diverſions are hunting and fiſhing ; but I keep neither 


hawks nor 2 only ſome decoy partridges, and a 


ſtout ſerret. ve about ſix dozen of books, ſome Spaniſh, 
ſome Latin, ſome of hiſtory, and ſome of devotion : thoſe 
chivalry have not yet come over my threſhold. I am more in- 
clined *to the — of prophane authors, than religious, a 
vided they are upon ſubjects of innocent amuſement, the 
guage * and the invention new and ſurpriſing, though 
indeed there are but very few of this ſort in — metimes 
I eat with my neighbours and friends, and ſbmetimes I invite 
them: my table is neat and clean, and tolerably furniſhed. I 
neither cenſure others myſelf, nor allow others to do it before 
me. I inquire not into other mens lives, nor am I ſharp- 


- 
, 


ſighted to pry into their actions. I hear maſs every day: I ſhare 


my ſubſtance with the poor, making no parade of my good 
works, nor harbouring in my breaſt _—_ y and vain-glory, 
thoſe enemies, which ſo lily get poſſeſſion of the beſt-guarded 
hearts. I endeavour to make peace between thoſe that are at 
variance. I devote myſelf particularly to our bleſſed lady, and 
always truſt in the infinite mercy of god our lord. 

Sancho was very attentive to the relation of the gentleman's 
life and converſation ; all which appeared to him to be good and 
holy: and, thinking that one of ſuch a character muſt needs 
work miracles, he flung himſelf off his Dapple, and running 
haſtily laid hold of his right ſtirrup; and, with a devout heart, 
and almoſt weeping eyes, he kiſſed his feet more than once. 
Which the gentleman perceiving, ſaid : What mean you, bro- 
ther? What kiſſes are theſe? Pray, let me kiſs on, anſwered 
Sancho; for your worſhip is the firſt ſaint on horſe-back I ever 
ſaw in all the days of my life. I am no faint, anſwered the 
gentleman, but a great ſinner: you, brother, muft needs be 


very good, as your fimplicity demonſtrates. Sancho went off, 


and got again upon his pannel, having forced a ſmile from the 
profound gravity of his maſter, and cauſed freſh admiration in 
Don Diego. | | 

Don Duixete then asked him, how many children he had, 


telling him, that one of the things, wherein the ancient philo- 


ſophers, who wanted the true knowledge of god, placed the 
1 ſupreme 
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ſapreme happineſs, was, in the gifts of nature and fortune, in 
baving many friends, and many good children. I, Signor Don 
Quixote, anſwered the gentleman, have one ſon ; and, if I had 
him not, perhaps, I ſhould think myſelf happier than I am, 
not becauſe he is bad, but becauſe he is not ſo good as I would 
| have him. He is eighteen years old; fix he has been at Sala- 
muna, learning the Latin and Greek languages, and, when I 
was deſirous he ſhould ſtudy other ſciences, I found him fo 
over head and ears in poetry (if that may be called a ſcience) 
that there was- no prevailing with him to look into the law, 
which was what I would have had him ſtudied; nor into di- 
vinity; the queen of all ſciences. I was deſirous, he ſhould be 
the crown and honour of his family, ſince we live in an age, 
in which our kings highly reward uſeful and virtuous literature; 
for letters without virtue are pearls in a dunghil. He paſſes 
whole days in examining, whether Homer expreſſed himſelf 
well in ſuch a verſe of the /ad; whether Martial, in ſuch an 
epigram, be obſcene or not; whether ſuch a verſe in Virgil is 
to be underſtood this or that way. In a word, all his conver- 
ſation-is with the books of the aforeſaid poets, and with thoſe 
of Horace, Perſius, Juvenal, and Tibullus. As to the modern 
Hemiſh authors, he makes no great account of them; though, 
notwithftanding the antipathy he ſeems to have to Spaniſb poetry, 
his thoughts are at this very time entirely taken up with maki 

2 gloſs upon four verſes, ſent him from Salamanca, which, 
think, were deſigned for a ſcholaſtic prize. 

To all which Don Quixote anſwered: Children, fir, are 
picees of the bowels of their parents, and, whether good or bad, 
muſt be loved and cheriſhed as parts of ourſelves, It is the duty 
of parents to train them up from their infancy in the paths of 
virtue and good manners, and in good principles and chriſtian 
diſcipline, that, when they are grown up, they may be the ſtaff 
of their-parents age, and an honour to their poſterity, As to 
forcing them to this or that ſcience, I do not hold it to be 
right, though I think there is no harm in adviſing them ; and 
when there is no need of ſtudying merely for bread, the ſtudent 
being fa happy as to have it by inheritance, I ſhould be for in- 

| dolgng him in the purſuit of that ſcience, to which his genius 

is moſt inclined. And though that of poetry be leſs profitable, 
than delightful, it is not one of thoſe that are wont to diſgrace 
the poſſeſſor. Poetry, good fir, I take to be like a tender vir- 
gin, very young, and extremely beautiful, whom divers other 
virgins, we” all the other ſciences, make it their buſineſs 
to enrich, poliſh, and adorn ; and to her it belongs to make uſe 


of them all, and on her part to give a luftre to them all. But 
this ſame virgin is not to be rudely handled, nor dragged through 
the ſtreets, nor expoſed in the turnings of the market-place, 
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nor on the corners or gates of palaces. She is formef of 
an alchymy of ſuch virtue, that he, who knows how to ma- 
nage her, will convert her into the pureſt gold of ineſtimable 
— He, who poſſeſſes her, ſhould keep a ſtrict hand over 

„ not ſuffering her to make excurſions in obſcene ſatires, or 
lifeleſs ſonnets. muſt in no wiſe be venal; though ſhe need 
not reject the profits ariſing from heroic poems, mournful tra- 
gedies, or pleaſant and artful comedies, She muſt not be 
meddled with by buffoons, or by the * vulgar, incapable 
of knowing or eſteeming the treaſures locked up in her. And 
think not, fir, that I give the appellation of walgar to the 
common people alone : all the ignorant, though they. be lords 
or princes, ought, and muſt, be taken into the number. He 
therefore, who, with the aforeſaid qualifications, addicts him- 
ſelf to the ſtudy and practice of poetry, will become famous, 
and his name be honoured in all the polite nations of the world. 
And as to what you ſay, fir, that your ſon does not much 


eſteem the Spaniſh poetry, I am of opinion he is not very right 


in that; and the reaſon is this: the great Homer did not write 


in Latin, becauſe he was a Greek; nor Virgil in Greek, be- 
cauſe he was a Roman, In ſhort, all the ancient poets wrote 
in the language they ſucked in with their mothers milk, and 
did not hunt after foreign tongues, to expreſs the ſublimity of 
their conceptions. And, this os ſo, it is fit this — 
ſhould take place in all nations; and the German poet ſhould 


from his mother's womb, and, with this talent given him by 
heaven, and without farther ſtudy or art, compoſes things 
which verify the ſaying, Et deus in nobis, &c. Not but that 
a natural poet, who improves himſelf by art, will be a much 
better poet, and have the advantage of him, who has no other 
title to it but the knowledge of that art alone: and the reaſon 
is, becauſe art cannot exceed nature, but only perfect it; fo that 
art mixed with nature, and nature with art, form a complete 
poet. To conclude my diſcourſe, good fir ; let your ſon follow 
the direction of his ſtars: for, being ſo good a ſcholar, as he 
muſt needs be, and having already happily mounted the firſt 
round of the ladder of the ſciences, that of the languages, with 
the help of theſe, he will by —_ aſcend to the top of hu- 
| 4 man 
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| man learning, which is no leſs an honour and an ornament to 


a gentleman, than a mitre to a biſhop, or the long robe to the 
learned in: the law. If your ſon writes ſatires injurious to the 
reputation of others, chide him, and tear his performances: but 
if he pens diſcourſes in the manner of Horace, reprehending 
vice in general, as that poet ſo elegantly does, commend him, 
becauſe it is lawful for a poet to write againſt envy, and to 
brand the envious in his verſes; and ſo of other vices, but 
not to fingle out particular characters. There are poets, 
he pleaſure of ſaying one ſmart thing, will run 

the hazard of being baniſhed to the iſles of Pontus v. If the 
poet be chaſte in his manners, he will be ſo in his verſes: - the 
is the tongue of the mind; ſuch as its conceptions are, 
ſuch will its productions be. And when kings and princes ſee 
the wonderful ſcience of poetry employed on prudent, vir- 
tuous, and grave ſubjects, they honour, eſteem, and enrich 
the poets, and even crown them with the leaves of that tree, 
which the thunder-bolt hurts not, fignifying, as it were, that 


no body ought to offend thoſe, who wear ſuch crowns, and 


whoſe temples are ſo adorned. | | 

The gentleman in green admired much at Don Quixoteꝰs 
diſt ourſe, inſomuch that he began to waver in his opinion 
as to his being a mad-man. But in the midſt of the con- 
verſation, Sancho, it not being much to his taſte, was gone 
out of the road to beg a little milk of ſome ſhepherds, who 
were hard by milking ſome ewes. And now the gentle- 
man, highly ſatisfied with Don Quixote s ingenui * 2 good 
ſenſe, was renewing the diſcourſe, when on a ſudden Don 
Quixote, lifting up his eyes, perceived a carr, with royal 
banners coming the ſame road they were going, and, — 
lieving it to be ſome new adventure, he called aloud to Sancho 
to come and give him his helmet. Sancho hearing himſelf 
called, left the ſhepherds, and in all haſte, pricking his Dapple, 
came where his maſter was, whom there befel a moſt dreadful 


9 As Ovid wat, 
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Wherein is ſet forth the laſt and higheſt point, at which the 
unheard-of courage of Don Quixote ever did, or could, ar- 
rive ; with the happy concluſion of the adventure of the lions. + 


T HE hiſtory relates, that, when Don Quixote called out to 
1 Sancho to bring him his helmet, he was buying ſome curds 
of the ſhepherds; and, being hurried by the. violent haſte his 
maſter was in, he knew not what to do with them, nor how 
to beſtow them; and that he might not loſe them, now they 
were paid for, he bethought him of clapping them into his 
maſter's helmet; and with this excellent ſhift, back he came to 
learn the commands of his lord, who ſaid to him: Friend, 
give me the helmet; for either I know little of adventures, or 
that, which I deſcry yonder, is one that does and will oblige 
me to have recourſe to arms. He in the green riding-coat, hear- 
ing this, caſt his eyes every way as far as he could, and diſ- 
covered nothing but a carr coming towards them, with two or 
three ſmall by which he conjectured, that the faid carr 
was bringing ſome of the king's money; and ſo he told Don 
Quixote: but he believed him not, always thinking and ima- 
gining, that every thing that befel him muſt be an adventure, 
and adventures upon adventures; and thus he replied to the gen- 
tleman: Preparation is half the battle, and nothing is loſt | by 
being upon one's guard, I know by experience, that I have 
enemies both viſible and inviſible, and I know not when, nor 
from what quarter, nor at what time, nor in what ſhape, they 
will encounter me: and turning about, he demanded his helmet 
of Sancho, who, not having time to take out the curds, was 
forced to give it him as it was. Don Quixote took it, and, 
without minding what was in it, clapped it haſtily upon his 
head; and as the curds were ſqueezed and preſſed, the whey be- 
to run down the face and beard of Don Quixote; at which 
was fo ſtartled, that he ſaid to Sancho: What can this 
mean, Sancho? methinks my skull is ſoftening, or my brains 
melting, or I ſweat from head to foot ; and if I do really ſweat, 
in truth it is not through fear, though I verily believe, I am 
like to have a terrible adyenture of this. If you have any thing 
to wipe withal, give it me; for the copious ſweat quite blinds 
my eyes. Sancho ſaid nothing, and gave him a cloth, and 
with it thanks to god that his maſter had not found out the 
truth. Don Quixote wiped himſelf, and took off his helmet, 
to ſee what it was that ſo over-cooled his head; and, ſeeing 
ſome white lumps in it, he put them to his noſe, and ſmelling 


to them ſaid: By the life of my lady Dulcinea del Toboſo, they 
| are 
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are curds you have clapped in here, vile traitor, and inconſide- 
rate ſquire! To which Sancho anſwered, with great flegm and 
diſſimulation: If they are. curds, give me them to eat: but the 
devil eat them for me; for it muſt be he that put them there. 
What! I offer to foul your worſhip's helmet? In faith, fir, 
by what god gives me to underſtand, I too have my enchanters, 
who perſecute me, as a creature and member of your worſhip, 
and, I warrant, have put that filthineſs there, to ſtir your pa- 
tience to wrath againſt me, and provoke you to bang my ſides 
as you uſed to do. But truly this bout — have miſſed their 
aim; for I truſt to the candid judgment of my maſter, who 
will conſider, that I have neither curds, nor cream, nor any 
thing like it; and that, if I had, I ſhould ſooner have put them 
into my ſtomach, than into your honour's helmet. It may be 
fo, quoth Don Quixote. All this the gentleman ſaw, and ſaw 
with admiration, eſpecially when Don Quixote, after havin 
wiped his head, face, beard, and helmet, clapping it on, 
fixing himſelf firm in his ſtirrups, then trying the eaſy draw- 
ing of his ſword, and graſping his launce, ſaid: Now come 
what will; for here am I prepared to encounter Satan himſelf 


By this time the carr with the flags was come . up, and no 
body with it but the carter upon one of the mules, and a man 
fitting upon the fore-part. Don Quixote planted himſelf juſt 


before them, and ſaid: Whither go ye, brethren ? what carr is 


This? what have you in it? and what banners are thoſe? To 
which the carter anſwered: The carr is mine, and in it are 
two fierce lions, which the general of Oran is ſending to urt 
as a preſent to his majeſty : the flags belong to our liege the king, 


to ſhew that what is in the carr is his. And are the lions large? 


demanded Don Quixote. So large, replied the man upon the 
fore-part of the carr, that larger never came from Afric into 
Spain: I am their keeper, and have had charge of ſeveral, but 
never of any ſo large as theſe: they are a male and a female; 
the male is in the firſt cage, and the female in that behind: at 
preſent they are hungry, not having eaten to-day, and there- 
fore, ſir, get out of the way; for we muſt make haſte to the 
place where we are to feed them. At which Den Quixote, 
fmiling a little, ſaid: To me your lion-whelps ! your lion- 
whelps to me ! and at this time of day! By the living god, 
thoſe, who ſent them hither, ſhall ſee whether I am a man to 
be ſcared by lions. Alight, honeſt friend, and, ſince are 
their keeper, open the cages, and turn out thoſe for 


1 Don Quixote here ſeems to imitate the bravery of Don Rege“ of Greece, 
who, in the preſence of an illuſtrious company, reſolves to attack two ter- 
rible enchanted lions. Amadis de Gaul, b. 13. ch. 49. 


in 
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in the midſt of this field will I make them know who Den 


Quixote de la Mancha is, in ſpite of the enchanters that ſent 
them to me. Very well, quoth the gentleman to himſelf, our 
knight has given us a ſpecimen of What he is: doubtleſs, 

the curds have ſoftened his skull, and ripened his brains, Then 
Sancho came to him, and ſaid: For god's ſake, Sir, order it fo, 
that my maſter Don Quixote may not encounter lions 3 
for if he does, they will tear us all to pieces. What then, -is 
our maſter really ſo mad, anſwered the gentleman, that you 
— and believe he will attack ſuch fierce animals? He is not 
mad, anſwered Sancho, but daring. \ I will make him deſiſt, 
replied the gentleman; and going to Don Quixote, who was 
haſtening the keeper to the cages, he ſaid: Sir, knights 
errant ſhould undertake adventures, which promiſe good ſucceſs, 


and not ſuch as are quite deſperate z for the valour, which bar- 
ders too near upon the confines of raſhneſs, has in it more of 


madneſs, than fortitude : beſides theſe lions do not come to aſſail 

your worſhip, nor do they ſo much as dream of any ſuch thing: 

they are 

proper to detain them, or hinder their journey. Sweet Sir, an- 
wered 


Don Qui xate, go hence, and mind your decoy partcidge 


and your ſtout ferret, and leave every one to his own buſi 
This is mine, and | know whether theſe gentlemen lions come 
againſt me, or no. And, turning to the keeper he ſaid: I vow 


to god, Don raſcal, if you do not inſtantly open the cages, with 


this laurice will I pin you to the carr, The carter, ſeeing the 


reſolution of this armed apparition, ſaid : Good Sir, for charity's - 


. ſake, be pleaſed to let me take off my mules, and get with them 
out of danger, before the lions are let looſe ; for ſhould my 
cattle he killed, I am undone for all the days of my life, havi 
no other livelihood: but this carr and theſe mules. O man 
little faith! anſwered Don __— alight and unyoke, and do 
what you will; for you ſhall quickly ſee you have laboured in 
vain, and might have ſaved yourſelf this trouble. 

F be carter alighted, and unyoked in great haſte ; and the 
keeper faid aloud : Bear witneſs, all here preſent, that, againft 
my will, and by compulſion, 1 open the and let looſe 
the lions ; and that I enter my proteſt againſt this gentleman, 


that all the harm and miſchief theſe beaſts do ſhall ſtand and be 


placed to his account, with my ſalary and perquiſites over and 
above: pray, gentlemen, ſhift for yourſelves before I ; for, 
as to myſelf, I am ſure they will do me no hurt. in the 
gentleman preſſed Don Quixote to deſiſt from doing ſo mad a 
thing, it being to tempt god, to undertake ſo extravagant an 

on. x0te replied, that he knew what he did. The 
gentleman rejoined, bidding him conſider well of it, for he was 
certain he deceived himſelf. Nay, Sir, replied Don Quixote, if 


ing to be. preſented to his majeſty ; and it is not 
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you do not care to be a ſpectator of what you think will prove 
à tragedy, ſpur your Flea- bitten, and ſave yourſelf. Sancho, 
hearing this, beſought him with tears in his eyes to deſiſt from 


that enterpriſe, in compariſon whereof that of the wind-mills, 


and that fearful one of the fulling-mill-hammers, in ſhort, all 
the exploits he had performed in the whole courſe of his life, 
were mere tarts and cheeſe-cakes. Conſider, Sir, quoth Sancho, 
that here is no enchantment, nor any thing like it: for I have 
ſeen, through the grates and chinks of the cage, the claw of a 
true lion; and I gueſs by it, that the lion, to whom ſuch a claw 
belongs, is bigger than a mountain. However it be, anſwered 
Don Quixote, fear will make it appear to you bi than half 
the world. Retire, Sancho, and leave me; and *1 die here, 
you know our old agreement: repair to Dulcinea; I ſay no 
more. To theſe he added other expreſſions, with which he cut 


off all hope of his deſiſting from his extravagant deſign. He in 
green would fain have oppoſed him, but found himſelf unequally 


matched in weapons and armour, and did not think it prudent 
to e with a mad-man; for ſuch, by this time, he took 
Don Quixote to be in all points: who haſtening the keeper, 
and reiterating his menaces, the gentleman took occaſion to clap 
ſpurs to his mare, Sancho to Dapple, and the carter to his mules, 
all endeavouring to get as far from the carr as they could, be- 
fore the lions were let looſe. Sancho lamented the death of his 
maſter, verily believing it would now overtake him in the paws 
of 'the lions: he curſed his hard fortune, and the unlucky hour 
when it came into his head to ſerve him again: but for all his 
tears and lamentations, he ceaſed not punching his Dapple, to 
get far enough from the carr. "The keeper ſeeing that the fu- 
gitives were got a good way off, repeated his arguments and 
intreaties to Don Quixote, who anſwered, that he heard him, 
and that he ſhould trouble himſelf with no more arguments 
nor intreaties, for all would ſignify nothing, and that he muſt 
_—_ —— | | aa — 

- Whilſt the k delayed ing the firſt grate, Don Quixote 
conſidered with Himself, 2 ir would be bel to 85 on 


foot or on horſe- back: at laſt he determined to fight on foot, 


leſt Rozinante ſhould be terrified at ſight of the lions *. There- 
upon he leaped from his horſe, flung aſide his launce, braced 
on his ſhield, and drew his ſword ; and marching ſlowly, with 
marvellous intrepidity and an undaunted heart, he planted him- 
ſelf before the carr, devoutly commending himſelf, firſt to'god, 
and then to his miſtreſs Dulcinea. OO "PER 


2 So prince Spheremond, going to attack the ſerpent at the gate of the chief 
oity of Perthia, alights from his horſe, leſt he ſhould be frighted and unruly. 
| | Anadis de Gaul, b. 18. ch. 35. 


Here 
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Here it is to be noted, that the author of this faithful biſtory, 
coming to this paſſage, falls into exclamations, and cries out: 


O ſtrenuous, and beyond all expreſſion courageous, Don Quixote 


de la Mancha; thou mirrour, wherein all the valiant ones of 
the world may behold themſelves, thou ſecond and new Den 
Manuel de Leon, who was the glory and honour of the Spani/b. 
knights! With what words ſhall 4 relate this tremendous ex- 


ploit? By what arguments ſhall I render it credible to ſucceed- 
1 ages Or what praiſes, though above all hyperboles hyper- 
bolical, do 


not fit and become thee? Thou alone on foot, in- 
trepid and magnanimous, with a ſingle ſword, and that none 
of the ſharpeſt, with a ſhield, not of the brighteſt and moſt 
ſhining ſteel, ſtandeſt waiting for and expecting two of the 
fierceſt lions, that the foreſts of Africa ever bred.” Let thy own 
deeds praiſe thee, valorous Manchegan / for here I muſt leave 
off for want of words, whereby to enhance them. Here the 
author. ends his exclamation, and reſumes the thread of the 
hiſtory, ſaying. | | 
The keeper, ſeeing Don Quixote fixed in his poſture, and 
that he could not avoid letting. looſe the male-lion, on pain of 
falling under the diſpleaſure of the angry and daring knight, 
ſet wide open the door of the firſt cage, where lay the lion, 
which appeared to be of an extraordinary bignels, and of a 
hideous and frightful aſpect. The firſt thing he did, was, to 
turn himſelf round in the cage, reach out a paw, and ſtretch 
himſelf at full length. Then he gaped and yawned very lei- 
ſurely ; then licked the duſt off his eyes, and waſhed his face, 
with ſome half a yard of tongue. This done, he thruſt his 
head out of the cage, and ſtaref round on all ſides with eyes of 
fire-coals: a ſight and aſpect enough to have ſtruck terror into 
temerity itſelf. Den Quixote only obſerved him with attention, 
wiſhing he would leap out from the carr, and grapple with 
him, that he might tear him in pieces: to ſuch a pitch of ex- 
travagance had his unheard- of madneſs tranſported him. But 
the generous lion, more civil than arrogant, taking no notice 
of his vapouring and bravadoes, after having ſtared about him, 
as has been ſaid, turned his back, and ſhewed his poſteriors to 
Don Quixote, and, with great flegm and calmneſs, laid him- 
ſelf down again in the cage. Which Don Quixote perceiving, 
he ordered the keeper to give him ſome blows, and provoke him 
to come forth. That I will not do, anſwered the keeper ; for, 
ſhould I provoke him, I myſelf ſhall be the firſt he will tear 
in pieces. Be ſatisfied, Signor cavalier, with what is done, 
which is all that can be faid in point of courage, and do not 
tempt fortune a ſecond time. The lion has the door open, and 
it is in his choice to come forth or not: and ſince he has not 


yet come out, he will not come out all this day. The groan 
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of worſhip's courage is already ſufficiently ſhewn : no brave 
— nigh take it, is obliged to more than to chal 
his foe, and expect him in the field; and, if the antagoniſt 
not meet him, the infamy lies at his door, and the ex nt gains 
the crown of conqueſt. That is true, anfwered Don Quixote: 
{hut the door, friend, and give me a certificate, in the beſt form 
ou can, of what you have ſeen me do here. It is fit it ſhould 
known, how you opened to the lion; I waited for him; he 
came not out; I waited for him again; again he came not out; 
and again he laid him down. I am bound to no more; en- 
chantments avaunt, and god help right and truth and true chi- 
valry: and fo ſhut the door, while I make a ſignal to the fugi- 
tive and abſent, that they may have an account of this exploit 
Th keeper d. d ſo, and D clap the 
| r did ſo, and Don Quixote, clapping on int 
of his launce the linen cloth, evi he Lad wined tht ur- 
rent of the curds from off his face, 1 to call out to the 
reſt, who ſtill fled, turning about their heads at every ſtep, alt | 
in a troop, and the gentleman at the head of them. But Sancho, 
chancing to clpy the fignal of the white cloth, faid : May I be | 
hanged if my maſter has not vanquiſhed the wild-beaſts, ſince | 
he calls to us. They all halted, and knew that it was Don 
Duixote, who made the ſign; and, abating ſome part of their | 
fear, they drew nearer by degrees, till they came where they | 
could diſtinctiy bear the words of Don Quixote, who was calling 
to them. In „they came back to the carr, and then Don 
Quixote ſaid to the carter: Put to your mules again, brother, 
and continue your journey; and, Sancho, give two gold crowns | 
to him and the r, to make them amends for my havi | 
detained them. That I will with all my heart, anſwered 
4 * —— what is become of — lions : Are they _ 
ive n the keeper, very minutely, and with proper 
related the ſucceſs of the conflict, n beſt be 
could, or knew how, the valour of Don Quixote, at fight o 
0s Rs ited bel pen the Joor« good while 1 td wr 
| Cage, i! e rag ; u ö 
5 his repreſenting to the knphit, that it al. tempting god to . - | 
voke the lion, and to make him come out by force, as he would 
| have had him done, whether he would or no, and wholly againſt 
_ his will, he had ſuffered the cage door to be ſhut. What think 
you of this, Sancho? quoth Den Quixote: can any enchant- 
ments prevail againſt true courage? With eaſe may the en» | 
chanters deprive me of good-fortune; but of courage and reſo- | 
| lution they never can. Sancho gave the gold crowns ; the carter 
put to; keeper kiſſed Don Quixotés hands for the favour = | 
received, and promiſed. him to relate this valorous exploit to | 
che king himſelf, when he came to court. If, perchance, his 
| majeſty, 
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jeſty, ſaid Don Quixote, ſhould enquire who performed it, 
ay the knight of the lions : for from henceforward I re- 
ſolve, that the title 1 have hitherto born of the knight of the 
forrewful figure ſhall be changed, trucked, and altered to thisg 
and herein I follow the antient practice of knights-errant, wha 
— their names when they had a mind, or whenever it 
ſerved their turn. | | 
The carr went on its way, and Don Quixote, Sancho, and 
he in the green ſurtout, purſued their journey. In all this time 
Don Diego de Miranda not ſpoken a word, being all at- 
tention to obſerve and remark the actions and words ef Dos 
Quixote, taking him to be a ſenfible madman, and a madman 
bordering upon good fenfe. The firſt part of his hiſtory had 
not yet come to his knowledge; for, had he read that, his 
r at Don Quixotes words and actions would have ceaſed, 
as knowing the nature. of his madneſs: but, as he yet knew 
nothing of it, he ſometimes thought him in his ſenſes, and 
ſometimes out of them ; becauſe what he ſpoke was coherent, 
elegant, and well faid, and what he did was extravagant, 


there be, than to clap on a helmet full of curds, and perſuade 
one's ſelf that enchanters have melted one's skull; and what 
greater raſhneſs and extravagance, than to reſolve to fight 
with lions ? | | 

Don Quixote diverted thefe imaginations, and this ſoliloquy, 
by ſaying : Doubtleſs, Signor Den Diego de Miranda, in your 
opinion I muſt needs paſs for an extrayagant madman ; and no 
wonder it ſhould be ſo: for my actions indicate no lefs. But, 
for all that, I would have you know, that I am not fo mad, 
nor ſo ſhallow, as I may have appeared to be. A fine appearance 
makes the gallant eavalier, in ſhining armour, prancing over the 


liſts, at ſome joyful tournament, in fight of the ladies. A fine 


appearance makes the knight, when, in the midſt of a large 
ſquare, before the eyes of his prince, he transfaxes a furious bull. 
And a fine appearance make thoſe knights, who in military ex- 
erciſes, or the like, entertain, enliven, and, if we may ſo ſay, do 
honour to their prince's court. But, above all theſe, a much finer 
appearance makes the knight-errant, who, through deſerts and 
ſolitudes, through croſs-ways, through woods, and over moun- 
tains, goes in queſt of perilous adventures, with dgfign to bring 
them to a happy and fortunate concluſion, only to obtain a 
glorious and immortal fame. A knight-errant, I ſay, makes 
a finer appearance in the act of ſuccouring ſome. widow in a 
deſert place, than a knight-courtier in addreſſing ſome damſel 
in a city. All cavaliers have their proper and peculiar exerciſes. 
Let the courtier wait upon the ladies; adorn his prince's court 


with, rich, liveries ; entertain the poorer cavaliers at his 3 
table z. 
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table; order juſts; manage tournaments; and ſhew himſelf great, 
liberal, and — and above all a 1 
in this manner will he preciſely comply with the obligations of 
his duty. But let the knight-errant ſearch the remoteſt corners 
of the world; enter the moſt intricate labyrinths; at every ſtep 
aſſail impoſſibilites; in the wild uncultivated deſerts brave the 


burning rays of the ſummer's ſun, and the keen inclemency of 


the winter's froſt : Let not lions daunt him, ſpectres affright 
him, or dragons terrify him: for in ſeeking theſe, encountering 
thoſe, and conquering them all, conſiſts his principal and true 
employment. It being then my lot to be one of the number 
of - knights-errant, I cannot decline undertaking whatever I 
imagine to come within the verge of my profeſſion ; and there- 
fore encountering the lions, as I juſt now did, belonged to me 
directly, though I knew it to be a moſt extravagant raſhneſs. 
I very well know, that fortitude is a virtue placed between the 
two vitious extremes of cowardiſe and raſhneſs: but it is better 
the valiant ſhould riſe to the high pitch of temerity, than ſink 
to the low point of cowardiſe: for, as it is eaſier for the pro- 


* become liberal, than for the covetous, ſo it is much 
ea 


for the raſh to hit upon being truly valiant, than for the 
coward to rife to true valour: and as to undertaking adventures, 
believe me, Signor Don Diego, it is better to loſe the game by 
a card too much than one too little: for it ſounds better in the 
ears of thoſe that hear it, ſuch a knight is raſh and daring, than, 


| ſuch a knight is timorous and cowardly. 


I ſay, Signor Don Quixote, anſwered Don Diego, that all 
you have ſaid and done is levelled by the line of right reaſon ; 
and I think, if the laws and ordinances of knight-errantry ſhould 
be loſt, they might be found in your — 2 breaſt, as in 
their proper depoſitory and regiſter. But let us make haſte, for 
it grows late; and let us get to my village and houſe, where 
you may repoſe and refreſh yourſelf after your late toil, which, 
if not of the body, has been a labour of the mind, which often 
affects the body too. I accept of the offer as a great favour and 
kindneſs, Signor Don Diego, anſwered Don Quixote: and ſpur- 
ring on a little more than they had hitherto done, it was about 
two in the afternoon when they arrived at the village, and the 
houſe ef Don Diego, whom Don Quixote called The knight of 
the greq riding-coat, 
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DON QUIXOTE 
DE LA MAN CH A. 


CHAPTER I. 


Of what befel Don Quixote in the caftle or houſe of the knight 
of the green riding-coat, with other extravagant matters. 


BESR ON UA OTE feund, that Den Diego's houſe 

Vas ſpacious, after the country faſhion, having the 
arms of the family carved in rough ſtone over the 
0 great gates; the buttery in the court-yard, the 
See ccllar under the porch, and ſeveral earthen wine- 
jars placed round about it; which, being of the 
ware of Tobeſo, renewed. the memory of his enchanted and me- 
tamorphoſed Dulcinca; and, without conſidering what he ſaid, 
or before whom, he fighed, and cried : O ſweet pledges, found 
now to my ſorrow ; ſweet and joyous, when heaven would have 
it ſo?! O ye Tobefian jars, that have brought back to 2 
membrance the ſweet pledge of my greateſt bitterneſs! This 
was over-heard by the poetical ſcholar, Den Diego's ſon, who, 
with his mother, was come out to receive him; and both mother 


7 
2 


3 In alluſion to the beginning of a ſong in the Diana of Monte Mayor. 
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But, firſt of all, with five or ſix kettles of water 
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andfon were in admiration at the ſtrange figure of Don Qui xote, 
who, alighting from Rozinante, very courteouſly deſired leave 
to kiſs the lady's hands; and Den Drego ſaid: Receive, madam, 
with your accuſtomed civility, Signor Don Quixote de la Man- 
cha here preſent, a knight-errant, and the *moſt yaliant, and 
| ingeni ron in the world. The lady, whoſe name 
was Donna Chriſtina, received him with tokens of much af- 
feQtion and civility, and Don Quixote returned them in diſcreet 


and courteous expreſſions. The ſame kind of compliments paſſed 


between him and the ſtudent, whom by his talk Don Quixote 
took for a witty and acute perſon. A8 

Here the author ſets down all the particulars of Don Diego's 
houſe, deſcribing all the furniture uſually contained in the man- 
ſion of a gentleman that was both a farmer and rich. But the 
tranſlators of the hiſtory thought fit to paſs over in ſilence theſe, 
and ſuch like minute matters, as not ſuiting with the principal 
ſcope of the hiſtory, in which truth has more force cold 
and inſipid digreſſions +, 

Don Juixote was led into a hall: Sancho unarmed him; he 
remained in his wide Walon breeches, and in a Shamois doublet, 
all heſmeared with the ruſt of his armour: his band was of the 
college - cut, without ſtarch and without lace : his buskins were 
date - coloured, and his ſhoes waxed. He girt on his truſty 
ſword, which hung at a belt made of a ſea-wolf's skin: for it is 


thought he had been many years troubled with a weakneſs in 


his loins 5. Over theſe he had a long cloke of good grey cloth. 
r there is 

ſome difference as to the number) he waſhed his head and face; 
and ſtill the water continued of a whey-colour, thanks to San- 
iy, and the purchaſe” of the naſty curds, that had 


cho * 
made his maſter ſo white and clean. With the aforeſaid ac- 


coutrements, and with a genteel air and deportment, Don Quixote 
walked into another hall, where the ſtudent was waning © en- 
tertain him till the cloth was laid; for the lady Donna Cbriſtina 
would ew, upon the arrival of fo noble a gueſt, that ſhe knew 
how to r thoſe, who came to her houſe. pk 

While Don Quixote was e Dex Lorenzo (for that 
was the name of Don Dizgr's fon leiſure to ſay to his 
father: Pray, Sir, who is this gentleman you have brought us 
home? for” his name, his figure, and your telling us he is a 
knight-errant, hold my mother and me in great ſuſpenſe. I 
know not how to anſwer you, ſon, replied Don Diego: I can 

4 A ſatire on the tedious prolixity of many authors, eſpecially romance- 
writers, who frequently digreſs from the principal ſubject, to entertain the 
reader with deſcriptions of palaces, which they give with all the minute exact - 
neſs of architeQs, rather than as hiſtorians. x 

s An old woman's remedy for that ailment. | 


Down Qutxorr Dt La MAnCna, 
only tell you, that I have ſeen him act the part of the maddeſt 
man in the world, and then talk ſo ingeniouſly, that his words 
contradict and undo all his Actions. Talk you to him, and feel 
the pulſe of his underſtandings. and, ſince you have diſcern- 
ment enough, judge of his diſcretion, or diſtraction, as you 
Hall find; though, to ſay the truth, I rather take him to be 
mad, than otherwiſe. . 

Hereupon Don Lorenzo went to entertain Don Quixote, as 
has been ſaid ; and among other diſcourſe, which paſſed between 
them, Don Quixote ſaid to Don Lorenzo: Signor Don Diego de 
Miranda, your father, fir, has given me ſome account of your 


rare abilities, and refined judgment, and particularly that you 


are a great poet. A poet, perhaps, I may be, replied Don 
Lorenzo; but a great one, not even in * t. True it is, I 
am ſomewhat fond of poetry, and of reading the good poets; 
but in no wile ſo as to merit the title my father is pleaſed to 
beſtow upon me. I do not diſlike this modeſty, anſwered Don 
Jui xote; for poets are uſually ar arrogant, each thinking 
himſelf the greateſt in the world. There is no rule without an 
exception, anſwered Don Lorenzo, and ſuch an one there may 
be, who is really ſo, and does not think it. Very few, an- 
ſwered Don Quixote. but pleaſe to tell me, fir, what verſes are 


thoſe you have now in hand, which, your father ſays, make 


ou ſo uneaſy and thoughtful: for if it be ſome gloſs 5, I know 
ke of the knack of gloſſing, and ſhould be glad to ſee 
it: and if they are deſigned for a poetical prize, endeavour. to 
obtain the ſecond; for the firſt is always carried by favour, or 
by the great quality of the perſon :. the ſecond is beſtowed ac- 
cording to merit; ſo that the third becomes the ſecond, and 
the firſt, in this account, is but the third, according to the li- 
berty commonly taken in your univerſities. But, for all that, 
the name of firſt makes a great figure. Hitherto, ſaid Don 
Lorenzo to himſelf, I cannot judge thee to be mad: let us pro- 
ceed; fo he ſaid to him: Your worſhip, I preſume, has fre- 
uented the ſchools: what ſciences have you ſtudied? That of 
pon, 0: anſwered Don Quixote, which is as as 
uu poetry, yea, and two little fingers breadth beyond it. I 
ow not what ſcience that is, replied Don. Lorenzo, and hi- 
therto it has not come to my knowledge. It is a ſcience, re- 
plied Den Quixote, which includes in it all, or moſt of the 
other ſciences of the world. For he, who proſeſſes it, muſt be 
a lawyer, and know the laws of diſtributive and commutative 
juſtice, in order to give every one what is his own, and that 
which is proper for him. He muſt be a divine, to be able to 


give a reaſon for the chriſtian faith he profeſſes, clearly and 


6 A kind of paraphraſe or comment, much in uſe in that age. 
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diſtinctly, whenever it is required of him, He muſt be a phy- 
ſician, and eſpecially a botaniſt, to know, in the midſt of wil- 
derneſſes and deſerts, the herbs and fimples, which have the 
virtue of curing wounds; for your knight-errant muſt not at 
every turn be running to look for ſomebody to. heal him. He 
muſt be an aſtronomer, to know by the ſtars what it is of clock, 
and what part or climate of the world he is in. He muſt 
know the mathematicks, becauſe at every foot he will ftand in 
need of them: and, ſetting aſide that he muſt be adorned with 
all the cardinal and theological virtues, I deſcend to ſome other 
minute particulars. I fay then, he muſt know how to ſwim 
like him people call Vi Nicholas, or Nicholas 7. He muſt 
know how to ſhew a horſe, and to keep the ſaddle and bridle 
in repair: and, to return to what was ſaid above, he muſt pre- 
ſerve his faith to god and his miſtreſs inviolate. He muſt be 
chaſte in his thoughts, modeſt in his words, liberal in good 
works, valiant in exploits, patient in toils, charitable to the 
needy, and laſtly a maintainer of the truth, though it ſhould 
coſt him his life to defend it. Of all theſe great and ſmall parts 
a good knight-errant is compoſed. Conſider then, Signor Don 
Lorenzo, whether it be a ſnotty ſcience, which the knight, 
who proſeſſes it, learns and ſtudies, and whether it may not be 
4 e to the ſtatelieſt of all thoſe that are taught in your col- 
leges and ſchools. If this be ſo, replied Don Lorenzo, I main- 
tain, that this ſcience is preferable to all others. How! if it 
be ſo! anſwered Den _—_ What I mean, fir, quoth Don 
Lorenzo, is, that I queſtion, whether there ever have been, or 
now are in being, any knights-errant, and adorned with ſo 
many virtues, I have often faid. anſwered Don Quixote, what 
I now repeat, that the greateſt part of the world are of opi- 
nion, there never were any knightserrant ; and, becauſe I am 
of opinion, that, if heaven does not in fome miraculous man- 
ner convince them of the truth, that there have been, and are 
ſuch now, whatever pains are taken will be all in vain, as I 
have often found by experience, I will not now loſe time in 
bringing you. out of an error ſo prevalent with many. What 
I intend, is, to beg of heaven to undeceive you, and let you 
ſee how uſeful and neceſſary knights-errant were in times paſt, 
and how beneficial they would be in the preſent, were they 
again in faſhion: but now, through the ſins of the people, ſloth, 
idleneſs, gluttony, and luxury triumph. Our gueſt has broke 
looſe, quoth Don Lorenzo to himſelf; but ſtill he is a whimſical 
kind of a madman, and I ſhould be a weak fool, if I did not 
believe ſo. gh *Y 
7 Alluding to a fabulous ſtory in the Theatre of the Gods. 


Here 
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DonQvuixoTe DE La Mancuna, ' 
Here their diſcourſe ended; for they were called to ſupper. 
Don Diego asked his ſon, what he had copied out fair of the 
ius of his gueſt. He anſwered :* The ableſt doctors, and 
{ pen-men in the world, will never be able to extricate him 
out of the rough-draught of his madneſs 8, His diſtraction is 
a medley, full of lucid intervals. To ſupper they went, and 
the repaſt was ſuch, as Don Diego had told them upon the road, 
he uſed to give to thoſe he invited, neat, plentiful and ſavoury. 
But that, which pleaſed Don Quixote above all, was, the mar- 
vellous filence throughout the whole houſe, as if it had been a 
convent of Carthuſians. | £338 
The cloth being taken away, grace faid, and their hands 
waſhed, Don Quixote earneſtly intreated Don Lorenzo to re- 
t the verſes deſigned for the prize. 'To which he anſwered : 
hat I may not like thoſe poets, who, when deſired, re- 
fuſe to repeat their verſes, and, when not asked, ſpew them 
out, I will read my gloſs, for which I expect no prize, having 
done it only to exerciſe my fancy. A friend of mine, a very 
ingenious perſon, anſwered Don Quixote, was of opinion, that 
no body ſhould give themſelves the trouble of gloſſing on verſes : 
and the reaſon, he ſaid, was, becauſe the gloſs could never 
come up to the text, and very-often the gloſs miſtakes the in- 
tention and deſign of the author. Beſides, the rules of gloſſin 
are too ſtrict, ſuffering no interrogations, nor ſaid he's, nor ſhall 
T'ſay's, nor making nouns of verbs, nor changing the ſenſe, 
with other ties and reſtrictions, which cramp the gloſſers, as 
your worſhip muſt needs know. Truly, Signor Don Quixote, 
quoth Don Lorenzo, I have a great defire to catch your worſhi 
tripping in ſome falſe Latin, and cannot; for you flip throug 
my fingers _ an eel. f do ey = CO „ Don 
urxote, What you mean my flipping thro your nn 
2 will let — know e inns, Seplied © Don — 
at preſent give attention to the text and the gloſs, which are 


0 


as follows. 
. Could I the joyous moments paſt 
Recall, and ſay, what was now is, 
Or to fucceeding moments haſte, N 


And now enjoy the future Bliſs. 


The G L O 8 8. 


As all things fleet and die away, 
And day at length is loft in night, 
My bleſſings won d no longer ftay, 
But took their everlaſting flight, | 
3 The ſon's anſwer carries on the metaphor uſed in the father's queſtion. 
"= * 
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O Fortune, at thy feet I lie, 
To ſupplicate thy 225 4 
 Tnconſtant goddeſs, frown no more; 
| ake me but happy now at laſt : 
Mo more Id curſe thy fickle power, 
Cou' d I recall the moments paſt. | 


No other congueſt I implore, 
No other palm my brow to grace: 
Content ("tis all I an reſtore, 

And grue me back my mind's loft peace. 
Pa js enhance the preſent pain, 
And ſad remembrance is our bane. 

. O wou'd at length relenting Fate 
Reftore the rauiſi d hours of bli 
How ſhould I hug the charming flate, 
And joyful ſay, what was now is 


ty wihh, fond wretch, give ver, 

| 74,900, 0 5 ſo wild a ons: 

yy ume 70. "+4 pow'r, 

5 an ſtop, or ah his fleeting wing. 
Nimble 7 Ih Ay 1 5 35 Ke. 
The preſent hour for ever dies. - 

In vain we ask futurity; 
Inn vam we wou'd recall the paſt : 

Vi cannot from the preſent fy, 

|» Nor to ſucceeding moments haſte. 


Vex'd with alternate hopes and fears, 
. 4 feel variety of pain: 
But death can eaſe a wretch's cares, 
F And ſurely death to me is gain. 
Again my erring judgment ſtrays 
From ſober reaſoxs juſter ways : 
Convinced by her unerring voice, 
Another life muſt follow this, 
T make the preſent woes my choice, 
Rather than forfeit future bliſs.” _ 


When Don Lorenzo had made an end of reading his gloſs, 
Don Quixote food up, and, _— Don Lorenzo faſt by the 
right hand, cried out, in a voice ſo loud, that it was next to a 
ſquall : By the higheſt heavens, noble youth, you are the beſt 
poet in the univerſe, and deſerve to wear the laurel, not of Cy- 
a nor of Gazeta, as a certain poet ſaid, whom god forgive, 
of the univerſities of Athens, were they now in being, ap 
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of thoſe that now ſubſiſt, of Parss, Bolagno, and Salamanca. 
Heaven grant, that the judges, who ſhall ive Pas of the 
firſt prize, —. by the arrows of Apollo, and that 
the Muſes may never croſs the threſhold of their doors. Be 


inds of poetry; for I would thoroughly feel the pulſe of your 
admirable genius. Is it not excellent, that Don Lorenzo ſhould 
be delighted to hear himſelf praiſed by Don Quixote, whom he 
deemed a madman? O force; of: flattery, how far doſt thou 
extend, and how wide are the bounds of thy pleaſing juriſdic- 
tion! This truth was verified in Don Lorenzo, who comph 

with the requeſt and deſire of Don Quixote, repeating this ſon · 
net on the fable or ſtory of Pyramus and Thisbe. | 


8 O N N E T: Ke " 


The nymph, wha Pyramus with love if red, — 
Pierces the wall, with equal paſſion 77257 NN 

Cupid from diſtant Cyprus thither flies, 

And views the ſecret breach with laughing eyes. 


Here filence vocal mutual vows conveys, 

And whiff ring eloquent their love betrays. 

Tho chaimed by fear their voices dare not poſs 
Their ſouls tranſmitted through the chink embrace. 


Ah woeful flory of diſaſtrous love ! 

1il-fated 25 — 4 their ruin prove / 

One death, one graue unites the faithful pair, 
And in one common fame their mem' ries ſhare. 


Now god be thanked, quoth Don Quixote, having heard 
Don Lorenz's ſonnet, that, among the infinite number of poets 


now in being, I have met with one fo abſolute-in/all reſpects, as 


the artifice of your worſhip's ſonnet ſhews yu to be. 

Four days was Don Quixote nobly regaled in Don Diego's 
houſe; at the end whereof he begged leave to be gone, telling 
him, he thanked bim for the favour and kind entertainment 
he had received in his family: but, becauſe it did not look well 
for knights-errant to give themſelves up to idleneſs and indul- 

ce too long, he would go, in compliance with the duty of 

is function, in queſt of adventures, wherewith he was in- 
formed thoſe parts abounded ; deſigning to employ the time 
thereabouts, ? all the day of the juſts at Saragoſſa, at which he 
reſolved to be preſent : but in the firſt place he intended to viſit 
the cave of Monteſinos, of which people related ſo many and 
ſuch' wonderful things all over that country; at the ſame time 
| | H 4 enquiring 


ſed, fir, to repeat ſome other of your verſes, in the | j — ; 
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enquiring into the ſource and true ſprings of the ſeven lakes, 
commonly called the lakes of Raydera. Don Diego and his fon 
applauded his honourable reſolution, deſiring him to furniſh him- 
ſelf with whatever — — of _ Jy he was 3 wel- 
come to it, his worthy perſon and hi le profeſſion obligi 
them to make wr; _ _ 821 
At length the day of his departure came, as joyous to Den 
Quixote, fad and unhappy for Sancho Pos be liked the 
plenty of Don Diego's houſe wondrous well, and was loth to re- 
turn to the hunger of the foreſts and wilderneſſes, and to the 
-penury of his ill- provided wallets. However he filled and ſtuf- 
"Fed them with what he thought moſt neceſſary: and Don 
Quixote, at taking leave of Don Lerenzo, ſaid: I know not 
whether I have told you before, and, if I have, I tell you 
again, that, whenever you ſhall have a mind to ſhorten your 
way and pains to arrive at the inacceſſible ſummit of the temple 
of Fame, you have no more to do, but to leave on one fide 
the path of poetry, which is ſomewhat narrow, and follow that 
of knight-errantry, which is ſtill narrower, but ſufficient to 
make you an emperor. before you can ſay, Give me theſe ftraws. 
With theſe expreſſions Don Quixote did, as it were, finiſh and 
ſhut up the proceſs of his madneſs, and eſpecially with what he 
added, ſaying: God knows how willingly I would take Signor 
Don Lerenzs with me, to teach him how to ſpare the humble, 
and to trample under-foot the haughty 9, virtues annexed to 
the function I profeſs: but fince his youth does not require it, 
nor his laudable exerciſes permit it, I content myſelf with put- 
ting your worſhip in the way of becoming a famous poet; and 
that 1s, by following the opinion and judgment of other men 
rather than your own; for no fathers or mothers. think their 
own children . and this ſelf-deceit is yet ſtronger with re- 
ſpect to the offspring of the mind. The father and ſon ad- 
mired afreſh at the intermixed diſcourſes of Don Quixote, 
ſometimes wiſe and ſometimes wild, and the obſtinacy, with 
which he was bent upon the ſearch of his miſadventurous ad- 
ventures, the ſole end and aim of all his wiſhes. Offers of ſer- 
vice and civilities were repeated, and, with the good leave of 
the lady of the caſtle, they departed, Don Quixote upon Roxi- 
nante, and Sancho upon Dapple. | 
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Wherein is related the adventure of the enamoured ſhepherd, 
| with other truly pleaſant accidents. | 177 


PIO REST (TH was got but a little way from Dor 
Diego's village, when he overtook two perſons like eccle- 
ſiaſties or ſcholars, and two country fellows, all four mounted 
upon aſſes. One of the ſcholars carried behind him, wrapped 
up in green buckram like a portmanteau, a ſmall bundle of 
linen, and two pair of thread · ſtockings: the other carried no- 
thing but a pair of new black fencing-foils, with their buttons. 
The countrymen carried other things, which ſhewed that they 
came from ſome great town, where they had bought them, 
and were carrying them home to their own village. Both the 
ſcholars and countrymen fell into the ſame admiration, that all 
others did at the firſt fight of Don Quixote, and eagerly deſired to 
know what man this was, ſo different in appearance from other 
men. Don Quixote ſaluted them, and, after learning that the 


road they were going was the ſame he was taking, he offered 


to bear them company, defiring them to ſlacken their pace, 
for their aſſes out-went his horſe: and, to prevail upon them, 
he briefly told them who he was, and his employment and pro- 
feſſion, that of a knight-errant, going in queſt of adventures 
through all parts of the world. He told them, his proper name 
was Don Quixote de la Mancha, and his appellative the knight 
of the liens, All this to the countrymen was talking greeſ or 
gibberiſh ; but not to the ſcholars, who ſoon diſcovered the ſoft 
part of Don Qui xote's skull: nevertheleſs they looked upon him 
with admiration and reſpe&t, and one of them ſaid: If your 
worſhip, fir knight, be not determined to one particular road, 
a thing not aſus] with ſeekers of adventures, come along with 
us, and you will ſee one of the greateſt and richeſt weddings 
that to this day has ever been celebrated in La Mancha, or in 
many leagues round about. Din Quixote asked him, if it was 
that of ſome prince, that he extolled it ſo much? No, an- 


ſwered the ſcholar, but of a farmer and a farmer's daughter; 


he the wealthieſt of all this country, and ſhe the beautifulleſt 
that ever eyes beheld, The preparation is extraordinary and 
new ; for the wedding is to be celebrated in a meadow near the 
village, where the bride lives, whom they call, by way of pre- 
eminence, Quiteria the fair, and the bridegroom Camacho the 
rich; ſhe of the age of eighteen, and he of two- and twenty, 
both equally matched; tho? ſome nice folks, who have all the 
| pedigrees in the world in their heads, pretend that the family of 
Ruiteriq the fair has the advantage of Camacho's: but _ 
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abundance of flaws. In ſhort, this fame Camacho is generous, 
and has taken into his head to make a kind of arbour to cover 
the whole meadow over-head, in ſuch manner, that the ſun 
itſelf will be put to ſome W to viſit the green graſs, with 
which the ground is covered. He will alſo have morice-dances, 
both with ſwords and little bells; for there are ſome people in 
his village, who jingle and clatter them extremely well. I ſay 
nothing of the ſhoe-dancers and caperers *, ſo great is the 
number that are invited. But nothing of all that I have re- 
peated, or omitted, is like to make this wedding ſo remark- 
able, as what, I believe, the {lighted Baſilius will do upon this 

This Baſilius is a neighbouring ſwain, of the ſame village 
with Quiteria his houſe is next to that of Quiteria's parents, 
with. nothing but a wall between them ; from whence Cupid 
took occaſion to revive in the world the long-forgotten loves of 
Pyramus and Thisbe for Baſilius was in love with Quiteria 
from his childhood, and ſhe anſwered his wiſhes with a thou- 
ſand modeſt favours, inſomuch that the loves of the two chil- 
dren, Baſilius and Quiteria, became the common talk of the 
village. When they were grown up, the father of Quiteria 
reſolved to forbid Baſilius the uſual acceſs to his family; and 
to ſave himſelf from apprehenſions and ſuſpicions, he purpoſed 
to marry his daughter to the rich Camacho, not chooſing to 
match her with Baſilius, who is not endowed with ſo many 
gifts of fortune, as of nature: for, if the truth is to be told 
without envy, he is the moſt ative youth we know ; a great 
pitcher of the bar, an extreme good wreſtler, and a great 
player at cricket; runs like a buek, leaps like a wild goat, 
and plays at nine-pins as if he did it by witchcraft ; ſings like 


a lark, and touches a your that he makes it ſpeak ; and, 
t 


above all, he handles ſmall-ſword like the moſt accom- 
pliſhed fencer. For this excellence alone, quoth Den Quixote 
immediately, this youth deſerves to marry, not only the fair 

uiteria, but queen Ginebra herſelf, were ſhe now alive, in 


ſpite of Sir Lancelot, and all oppoſers. To my wife with that, 


quoth Sancho Panga (who had been hitherto filent and liſten- 


ing) who will have every body marry their equal, according 
to the proverb, Every ſheep to its like. What I would have, 
is, that this honeſt Baſilius (for I begin to take a liking to him) 
ſhall marry this ſame lady Quiteria; and heaven ſend them 
good luck, and god's bleffing (he meant the reverſe) on thoſe 
who would hinder people that love each other, from marrying, 


1 Zepateaderes, Dancers that ſtrike the ſoles of their ſhoes with the palms 
of their hands in time and meaſure, 


If 


a. days that is little regarded; for riches are able to ſolder up 
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Tf all, who love each other, were to be married, faid Der 
Quixote, it would deprive parents of the privilege and autho- 
rity of finding proper matches for their children. If che choice 
of husbands were left to the inclination of daughters, ſome there 
are, who would chooſe their fathers ſervant, and others ſome 
pretty. fellow 2 ſee paſs along the ſtreets, in their opinion, 

teel, and well-made, though he were a beaten bully ; for 
5 and affection eaſily blind the eyes of the underſtanding, fo 
abſolutely neceſſary for chooſing our Into of. lifez and that of 
matrimony. is greatly expoſed to the danger of a miſtake, and 
there is need o caution, and the particular favour of hea» 
ven, to make it hit right: A perſon, who has a mind to take 
a long journey, if he be wiſe, before he ſets forward, will look 
out for ſome ſafe and agreeable companion. And ſhould not he 
do the like, who undertakes a journey for life, eſpecially if his 
fellow-traveller is to be his companion at bed and board, and 
every where elſe, as the wife is with the husband? The wife 
is not a cdmmadity, which, when once bought, you can ex- 
change, or ſwap, or return; but is an inſeparable acceſſory, 
which laſts as longs as life itſelf. She is a nooſe, which, when 
once thrown about the neck, turns to a Gerdian knot, and 
cannot be unlooſed till cut aſunder by the ſcythe of death. I 
could ſay much more upon this ſubject, were I not prevented 
by the deſire I have to know, whether _ the licentiate has 
any thing more to ſay concerning the hiſtory of Baſilizs. To 
which the ſcholar, bachelor, or licentiate, as Don Quixote 
called him, anſwered : Of the whole I have no more to fay, 
but that, from the moment Baſilius heard of Quiteria's being 
to be married to Camacho the rich, he has never been ſeen to 
ſmile, nor ſpeak coherently, and is always penſive and ſad, and 
talking to himſelf ; certain and clear indications of his being 
diſtr . He cats and ſleeps but little; and what he does eat 
is fruit; and when he ſleeps, if he does it is in the fields, 
upon the hard ground, like a brute beaſt. From time to time 
he throws his eyes up to heaven; now fixes them on the ground, 
with ſuch ſtupefaction, that he ſeems to be nothing but a ſtatue 
clothed, whoſe drapery is put in motion by the air. In ſhort 
be gives ſuch indications of an impaſſioned heart, that we all 
take it for granted, that to-morrow Quiteria's pronouncing the 
fatal Tes will be the ſentence of his death. 

Heaven will order it better, quoth Sancho; ſor god that gives 
the wound, ſends the cure: no body knows what is to come: 
there are a great many hours between this and to-morrow ; and 
in one hour, yea, in one moment, down falls the houſe: I 
have ſeen it rain, and the ſun ſhine, both at the ſame time: 
ſuch an one goes to bed ſound at night, and is not able to ſtir 
next morning: and tell me, can any body brag of having driven 
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2 nail in Fertune's wheel? no certainly; and, between the 777 


and the No of a woman, I would not venture to thruſt the 
int of a pin; for there would not be room enough for it. 
rant me but that Quiteria loves Bajilius with all her heart, 
and I will give him a bag-full of good-fortune : for love, as I 
have heard ſay, looks through ſpectacles, which make copper 
appear to be gold, poverty to be.riches, and ſpecks in the eyes 


«+ 


| "pearls. A curſe light on you, Sancho, what would you be at? 


oth Don Quixote: when you begin ſtringing of proverbs and 

+. * Judas, who I with had 5 weak for you. 

Tell me, animal, what know you of nails and wheels, or of 

any thing elſe? O! replied Sancho, if Iam not underſtood, no 

wonder that what I wy paſſes for nonſenſe : but no matter for 
el 


actions. Criticiſing, I ſuppeſe, you would ſay, quoth Don 
Je and not cricketing, thou miſapplier of good language, 
whom pod confound, Pray, fir, be not ſo ſharp upon me, an- 
ſwered Sancho; for you know I was not at court, nor 
have ſtudied in Salamanca, to know whether I add to, or take 


aà letter from my words. As god ſhall fave me, it is unreaſon- 


able to expect, that the Sayagues * ſhould ſpeak like the Tole- 
dans ; af, there are Toledans, who are not over nice in the 
buſineſs of ſpeaking politely. It is true, quoth the licentiate ; 
for how ſhould they ſpeak fo well, who are bred in the tan- 
yards and in Zocodover 3, as they, who are all day walking up 
and down the cloifters of the great church ? and yet they are 


all Toledans. Purity, propriety, elegance, and perſpicuity of 
language, are to be found * di cerning As though 


born in Majalabonda. I ſay diſcerning, becauſe a great many 
there are, who are not ſo, and 1 is = grammar of 
good language, accompanied with cuſtom and uſe. I, gentle- 
men, for my fins,” have ſtudied the canon law in Salamanca, 
and pique myſelf a little upon expreſſing myſelf in clear, 


plain, and ſignificant terms. If you had not piqued yourſelf 
more upon . oſe unlucky foils you carry, than tad 
ve 


tongue, ſaid the other ſcholar, you might by this time 

— the head of your claſs; whereas now you are at 
Look you, bachelor, anſwered the licentiate, you are the 

moſt miſtaken in the werld in your opinion touching the dex- 


terity of the ſword, if you hold it to be inſignificant. With 


me, it is not barely opinion, but a ſettled truth, replied Cor- 
chuelo; and if you have a mind I ſhould convince you þy ex- 


2 The people about Zamora, the pooreſt in Spain, 
3 Some unpolite part of the city of Toledo, like our Billingſgate or Wapping. 


perience, 


rf f; neither have I faid many fooliſh. 
things: only your worſhip is always cricketiſing my words and 
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ience, you carry foils, an rtunity offers, and I have 
2 204 firenath, that, backed by 44 courage, which 1s 
none of the leaſt, will make you confeſs that I am not de- 
ceived.” Alight, and make uſe of your meaſured ſteps, your 
circles, and angles, and ſcience ; for I to make you ſee 
the ſtars at noon-day with my modern and ruſtic dexterity ; in 
which I truſt, under god, that the man is yet unborn, who 
ſhall make me turn my back, and that there is no body in the 
world, whom J will not oblige to give ground. As to turnin 
the back or not, I meddle not with it, replied the adept, tho 
it may happen, that in the firſt ſpot you fix your foot on your 
gu may be opened; I mean, that you may be left dead there 
or deſpiſing the noble ſcience of defence. e ſhall ſee that 
preſently, anſwered Cerchuelo; and, jumping haftily from his 

ft, he ſnatched one of the foils, which the licentiate carried 
upon his aſs. It muſt not beſo, cried Don Quixote at this in- 
ſtant; for I will be maſter of this fencing-bout, and judge of 
this long-controverted queſtion: and alighting from Rozinante, 
and graſping his launce, he planted himſelf in the midſt of the 
road, juſt as the licentiate, with a graceful motion of body, 
and meaſured flep, was making toward Corchuelo, who came 
at him, darting, as the phraſe is, fire from his eyes. The two 
countrymen, without diſmounting, ſerved as ſpectators of the 
mortal tragedy.” The flaſhes, thruſts, high ſtrokes, back- 
ſtrokes, and fore-ſtrokes, Corchuelo gave, were numberleſs, and 
thicker than bail. He fell on like a provoked lion; but_met 
with a ſmart tap on the mouth from the button of the licen- 
tiate's foil, which ſtopped him in the midſt of his fury, making 


him kiſs it, though not with ſo much devotion, as if it had 


been a relick., In ſhort, the licentiate, by dint of clean thruſts, 
counted him all the buttons of a little caſſock he had on, and 
tore the skirts, ſo that they hung in rags like the many-tailed 
fiſh +. Twice he ſtruck off his hat, and fo tired him, that, 
through deſpite, choler, and rage, he flung away the foil into 
the air with ſuch force, that one of the cara preſent, 
who was a kind of ſcrivener, and went to fetch it, ſaid, and 
ſwore, it was thrown near three quarters of a league: which 
affidavit has ſerved, and ſtill ſerves, to ſhew and demonſtrate, 
that skill goes farther than ſtrength. Corchuelo ſat down quite 
ſpent, and Sancho going to him ſaid: In faith, maſter bachelor, 
if you would take my advice, henceforward you ſhould chal- 
lenge no body to fence, but to wreſtle or pitch the bar, fince 
ou are old enough and ſtrong enough for that : for I have heard 
ay of theſe maſters, that they can thruſt the point of a ſword 
through the eye of a needle. I am ſatified, anſwered Corchuelo, 
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and have learned by experience a truth I could not otherwiſe 


have believed: and getting up he went and embraced the licen- 
tiate, and they were now better friends than before. So, bei 
unwilling to wait Js the ſcrivener, who was gone to fetc 
the foil, thinking he might ſtay too long, they determined to 
make the beſt of their way, that they might arrive betimes at 
Duiteria's village, whither they were all bound. By the way, 
the licentiate laid down to them the excellencies of the * 
ſcience of defence, with ſuch ſelf-evident reaſons, and ſo many 
mathematical figures and demonſtrations, that every body was 
convinced of the uſefulneſs, of the ſcience, and Corchuelo entirely 
brought over from his obſtinacy. ... . 3 

It was juſt night-fall: but, before they arrived, they all 
thought they ſaw, between them and the village, a kind of 
heaven full of innumerable and 8 ſtars. They heard 
alſo the confuſed and ſweet ſounds of various inſtruments, as 
flutes, tambourins, pfalters, cymbals, and little drums, with 
bells; and, drawing near, they perceived the boughs of an ar- 
bour, made on ans Bs of the entrance into the town, all h 
with lights, which were not diſturbed by the wind; for 
was ſo calm, there was not a breath of air ſo much as to ſtir 
che very leaves of the trees. The life and Joy. ths eng 


were the muſicians, who went up and down in bands throug 


that delightful place, ſome dancing, others ſinging, and others 
15 ing upon the different inſtruments aforeſaid. In ſhort, it 

as if -mirth and pleaſure danced and revelled through the 
meadow. Several others were buſied about raiſing Ids, 


from which they might commodiouſly be ſpectators next day 


of the plays and dances, that were to be performed in that 
place, dedicated to the ſolemnizing the nuptials of the rich 
Camacho, and the obſequies of Baſilius. Don Quixote refuſed 
to into the town, though both the countryman and the 
bachelor invited him : but he pleaded, as a ſufficient excuſe in 
his opinion, that it was the'cuſtom of knights-errant to 

in the fields and foreſts, rather than in towns, though under 


gilded roofs: and therefore he turned a little out of way, 


orely againſt Sancho's will, who had not forgotten the good 
lodging he had met with in the caſtle or houſe of Den Diego. 


8 c HAF. II. 77 
Giving an account of the wedding of Camacho the rich, with 
* the adventure Baſilius the poor. 
8 CARCE had the fair Aurora given bright Phebus room, 
with the heat of his warm rays, to dry up the liquid pearls 


on his golden hair, when Don Quixote, ſhaking off ſloth _ 
2 | i 
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his drowſy members, got upon his feet, and called to his ſquire 


111 


Sancho anga, Who {till lay ſnofing ; which Don Quixote — * 
1 : | : 


ceiving, he would awake him, he ſaid: O happy 
above all that live on the face of the earth; who, neither envy- 


ing, nor being envied, ſleepeſt on with tranquillity of ſoul! 


neither do enchanters per „ nor enchantments affright 
thee. - Sleep on, 1 ſay again, and will ſay a hundred times 
more, ſſeep on; for no jealouſies on thy lady's account keep 
thee in perpetual watchings, nor do anxious thoughts of paying 
debts awake tn is thy reſt broken with the thoughts of 
what thou muſt do to-morrow, to provide for thyſelf and thy 
vain 

be- 


little family. Ambition diſquiets thee not, nor does the vai 
pomp of the world diſturb thee; for thy deſires extend not 
you the limits of taking care of thy aſs: for that of thy per- 
is laid upon my ſhoulders, a counter-balance and burden 
that nature and cuſtom have laid upon maſters. The ſervant 
fleeps, and the maſter is waking, to conſider how he is to 
maintain, prefer, and do him kindneſſes. The pain of ſeeing 


the obdurate heaven made, as it were, of braſs, and refuſing 


convenient dews to refreſh the earth, afflicts not the ſervant, 
but the maſter, who is bound to provide, in times of ſterility and 
famine, for him, who ſerved him in times of fertility and abun- 
dance. To all this Sancho anſwered not a word; for he was 
aſleep, nor had awaked ſo ſoon as he did, but that Don Quixote 
jogged him with the but-end of his launce. At laſt he awaked, 
drowſy and yawning. and, turning his face on all ſides, he 
ſaid: From yonder ſhady bower, if I miſtake not, there comes 
a ſteam and ſmel}, rather of broiled raſhers of bacon, than of 


| thyme or ruſhes: by my faith, weddings, that begin thus ſa- 


yourily, muſt needs be liberal and abundant, 

Have done, glutton, quoth Don Quixote, and let us go and 
ſee this wedding, and what becomes of the diſdained Baſilius. 
Marry, let what will become of him, anſwered Sancho: he 
cannot be poor and marry Quiteria: a pleaſant fancy, for one 
not worth a groat, to aim at marrying above the clouds! Faith, 
fir, in my opinion, a poor man ſhould be contented with what 
he finds, and not be looking for trufles at the bottom of the 
ſea. I dare wager an arm, that Camacho can cover Baſilius 
with reals from head to foot: and if it be ſo, as it muſt needs 
be, Quiteria would be a pretty bride indeed, to reject the fine 
clothes and jewels, that Camacho has'given, and can give her, 
to chooſe inſtead of them a pitch of the bar, and a feint at foils, 
of Bafilius 5: One cannnot have a pint of wine at a tavern for 


5 Before the ſavoury ſmell had debauched Sancho's judgment, his paſſion 
was ſtrong for Bafilizs;' but a lover of his guts will be partial for a meal 
meat. Qbſerve how he vilifies poor Baſiliur. 
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the braveſt pitch of the bar, or the- clevereſt puſh of the. foil: 
abilities and graces that are not vendible, let the Count Dirlos 
have them for me: but when they light on a man that has 
wherewithal, may my life ſhew as well as they do. Upon a 
foundation a good building may be raiſed, and the beſt 

tom and foundation in the world is money. For the love of 
god, Sancho, quoth Don Quixote, have done with your ha- 
rangue: I verily believe, were you let alone to go on as you 

in, at every turn, you would have no time to eat, or ſleep, 


but would ſpend it all in talk. If your worſhip had a good me- 


mory, replied Sancho, you-would remember the articles of our 
agreement, before we ſallied from home this laſt time; one of 
which was, that you were to let me talk as much as I pleaſed, 
ſo it were not any thing againſt my neighbour, or againſt your 
worſhip's authority, and hitherto I think I have not broke that 
capitulation. I do not remember any ſuch article, Sancho, an- 
ſwered Don Quixote; and though it were ſo, it is my pleaſure 
you hold your peace, and come along z for by this time the 
muſical inſtruments we heard laſt night begin again to chear 
the vallies, and doubtleſs the eſpouſals will be celebrated in 
the 2 of the morning, and not put off till the heat of 
y. | Yr” 

. did as his maſter commanded him; and ſaddling Ro- 
zinante and pannelling Dapple, they both mounted, and march- 
ing ſoftly entered the artificial ſhade. The firſt thing that 
preſented itſelf to Sancho's fight, was a whole bullock ſpitted 
upon a large elm. The fire it was roſted by was compoſed of 
a middling mountain of wood, and round it were placed fix 
pots, not caſt in common moulds ; for they were half; 
each containing a whole ſhamble of fleſh; and entire ſheep 
were ſunk and ſwallowed up in them, as commodiouſly as if 
they were only ſo many pigeons. The hares ready caſed, and 
the fowls ready plucked, that hung about upon the branches, 
in order to be buried in the cauldrons, were without number. 
Infinite was the wild fowl and veniſon hanging about the trees, 
that the air might cool them. Sancho counted above three- 


ſcore skins, each of above twenty-four quarts, and all, as ap- 


red afterwards, full of generous wines. There were alſo 
piles of the whiteſt bread, like ſo many heaps of wheat in a 
threſhing-floor. Cheeſes ed like bricks formed a kind of 
wall. Two cauldrons of oil, larger than a dyer's vat, ſtood 
ready for frying all ſorts of batter- ware; and with a couple of 
ſtout peels they took them out when fried, and di them. 
in another kettle of prepared honey, that ſtood by. The men 
and women cooks were above fifty, all clean, all diligent, and 
all in good-humour. In the bullock's diſtended belly were a 
dozen ſucking-pigs, ſewed up in it to make it ſavoury rr 
wg | tender. 


. „ _ ts. 
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tender. The ſpices of various kinds ſeemed to have been bought, | 


not by the pound, but by the hundred, and ſtood free for 
every body in a great cheſt. In ſhort, the preparation for the 
wedding was all ruſtic, but in ſuch plenty, that it was ſufficient 
to have feaſted an am me 

Sancho beheld all, conſidered all, and was in love with every 


thing. The firſt that captivated and ſubdued his inclinations 


were the fleſh-pots, out of which he would have been glad to 
have filled a moderate pipkin. Then the wine-skins drew his 
affections; and, laſtly, the products of the frying-pans, iſ ſuch 
pompous cauldrons may be ſo called. And, not being able to 


forbear any longer, and having no power to do otherwiſe, ge 


went up to one of the buſy, cooks, and, with courteous and 
hungry words, deſired leave to ſop a luncheon of bread in one 
of the pots. To which the cook anſwered: This, is none of 


| thoſe days, over which hunger preſides; thanks to rich Ca- 


macho: alight, and ſee if you can find a ladle any where, and 
skim out a fowl or two, and much good may they do you, I 
ſee none, anſwered Sancho. Stay, quoth the cook, gol forgive 
me, what a nice and good-for.nothing fellow muſt you. be ! 
And ſo ſaying, he laid hold of a kettle, and, ſowſing it into 
one of the half jars, he fiſhed out three . pullets, and a couple 
of geeſe, and faid to Sancho: Eat, friend, and make a breakfaſt 
of this ſcum, to ſtay your ſtomach till dinner-time. I have 
nothing to put it in, anſwered Sancho, Then take ladle and 
all, quoth the cook; for the riches and felicity of Camacho ſup- 
ply every thing. Poon oy” | | 

While Sancho, was thus employed, Don Quixote food ob- 
ſerving, how, at one fide of the ſpacious arbour, entered a 
dozen country-men upon as many beautiful mares, adorned 
with rich and gay capariſons, and their furniture hung round- 
with little bells. They were clad in holy-day apparel, and in a 
regular troop ran ſundry careers about the meadow, with a joy- 
ful mooriſn cry of, Long live Camacho and Quiteria, he as 


rich as ſhe fair, and ſhe the faireſt- of the world. Which Don 


Quixote bearing faid to himſelf: It is plain theſe people have not 
ſeen my Dulcinea del Toboſo.; for, had they ſeen her, they 
would have been a little more upon the reſerve in praiſing this 
Quiteria of theirs. A little while after, there entered, at divers 
parts of the arbour, a great many different dances; among 
which was one conſifting of -four-and-twenty ſword-dancers, 
handſom, ſprightly, ſwains, all arrayed in white linen, 
with handkerchiefs © wrought with ſeveral colours of fine ſilk. 


6 It was uſual formerly in d pain, when they danced, eſpecially with women, 
inſtead of taking bands, for each dancer to hold the corner of an handkerchief, 


and thus to dance in a circle, the handkerchief ſerving to link the performers 


VO,. IL | I One 


- * * 
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One of thoſe upon the mares asked a youth, who led the ſword- 
dauce, whether any of his comrades were hurt. As yet, god 
be thanked, quoth the youth, no body is wounded; we are all 
whole: and preſently he twined himſelf in among the reſt of his 


companions, with ſo many turns, and ſo dextrouſty, that tho' 


Don "Fuixote. was accuſtomed to ſee ſuch kind of dances, he 
never liked any ſo well as that. There was another, which 
pleaſed” him mightily, of a dozen moſt beautiful damſels, fo 
young, that none of them to be under fourteen, nor 
any quite eighteen years old, all clad in green ſtuff of Cuenpa, 
their locks partly plaited, and partly looſe, and all fo yellow, 
that they might rival thoſe of the ſun itſelf; with' garlands of 
jeſamine, roſes, and woodbine upon their heads. They were 
Jed up by a' venerable old man and an ancient matron, but 


mor nimble and airy than could be ex from their years. 


A bag-pipe of Zamora was their muſic; and they, carryi 
mode N in their looks and eyes, and lightneſs in their feet, — 
proved themſelves the beſt dancers in the world. | 
After theſe, there entered an artificial dance, compoſed of 
eight nymphs, divided into two files. The god Cu ip led 
one a4 and 8 the =p L the former IRE 
wings; bow, quiver, and arrows; other apparelled with ri 
and various A us of gold and filk. The nymphs, attendants 
on the god of love, had their names written at their backs on 
white parchment, and in capital letters. PoxTRY was the 
title of the firſt; DrscRETION of the ſecond; Goop-FA- 
MILY of the third; and VALouR of the fourth. The fol- 
lowers of INTEREST were diſtinguiſhed in the fame manner. 
The title of the firſt was LIRERALITY;] Don Aro of the 


| ſecond; TREASURE of the third; and that of the fourth 


PEACEABLE-POSSESSION. Before them all came a wooden 
caſtle, drawn by ſavages, clad in ivy and hemp dyed green, ſo 
to the life, that they almoſt frighted Sancho. On the front, 
and on all the four ſides of the machine, was written, The 
caſtle of Reſerve 8. Four $kilfyl muſicians played on the tabor 
and pipe. Cupid began the dance, and, after two movements, 
he lifted up his eyes, and bent his bow againſt a damſel that ſtood 
9 the battlements of the caſtle, whom he addrefſed after 
is manner. | oF ICY 


7 A town of Cafiile famous for. that inftrumant. +» 

8 At the eſpouſals of the princes at Conſſantinople, to entertain the court, 
there appears 2 moving caſtle, built the outſide of precious ſtones, &c. On 
the freeze is written, The glory of faithful lovers, and the purgatory of unfaith- 
ful. A Cupid fits enthron'd within, to crown the conftant with roſes, and 
the inconſtant with nettles. Adi de Gaul, b. 13. ch, 5. 
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1 = the mighty $24 of Low hy 
| ir, earth, an my St 5 
O'er hell beneath, Jar heaven above, 
J reign with univerſal fevoy. 


I give, reſume, forbid, command & * 
My will is nature's general law; 
* arreſts my powerful hand, 
| Nor fears my carage GWE. 


* 
He ſiniſhed his ſtanza, let 


top af the 
caſtle, and retired to his poſt. Then Iateręſt ſtepped forth, and 
— movements: The tabors ceaſed, e Bd: | 


nn 


cater 
. — 1515 
In nothing will ſucces: — 


| By all ader', . ; 


Fo, 2 fo. - N ſhave 


Ph lag amends Fabre pay. 


Then hen Intere/? withdrew, and Poetry advanced; and, after ſhe 


had made her movements * fixing her eye on the 
damſel of the caltic, ſhe ſaid: 


PDO TTF. 


M | Py : my ſoul, 
J e i 2 0 le T 2 
Let gentle lays thy will controul, | 
And be for once the Muſes * # 


H lovely maid, fret Poetry 


D e thee not, thy W 
Bont hl, advanced b 6 mw 
Shall reach the circle the mou. 


Poetry went off, and from the ſide of Inter is gd 
2 and, after making her movements, 


1 LIBE 
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Me Liberality men call; 
In me the happy golden mean, 
Not ſpendthrift- lite to ſquander all, 
or niggardly to ſave, 1s ſeen. 


But, for thy honour, I begin, 
Fair nymph, a prodigal to prove: 
Ta laviſh here's a glorious fin ; : 
Fer who'd a miſe, be in love? 


In this manner all the figures of the two parties advanced 
and retreated, and each made its movements, and recited ifs 
verſes, ſome e t, and ſome ridiculous; -of which Don 
Quixote, who had a very good memory, treaſured up the fore- 
going only. Preſently they mixed all „ In a kind of 
country-dance, with a genteel grace and eaſy freedom : and 
when Cupid paſſed before the caſtle, he ſhot his arrows aloft ; 
but Intereſt flung gilded balls againſt it. In cencluſion, after 
having danced ſome time, Interęſt drew out a large purſe of Ro- 
man cat-skin, which ſeemed to be full of money; and throw- 
ing it at the caſtle, the boards were disjointed, and tumbled 
down with the blow, leaving the damſel expoſed, and without 
any defence at all. Then came 7ntereft with his followers, and, 
clapping a great golden chain about her neck, they ſeemed to 
take her priſoner, and lead her away captive: which Love and 


- His adherents perceiving, they made a ſhew as if they would 


reſcue her: and all their ſeeming efforts were adjuſted to the 
ſound of the tabors. They were parted by the ſavages, who 
with great agility rejoined the boards, and reinſtated the caſtle, 
and the damſel was again incloſed therein as before: and ſo the 
dance ended, to the great ſatisfaction of the ſpectators. 

Don Quixote asked one of the nymphs, who it was that had 
contrived and ordered the ſhew? She anſwered, a beneficed 
clergyman of that village, who had a notable headpiece for ſuch 
kind of inventions. I will lay a wager, quoth Ben Quixote, 
that this bachelor or clergyman is more a friend to Camacho 
than to Baſilius, and underſtands fatire better than veſpers: for 
he has ingeniouſly interwoven in the dance the abilities of Ba- 


filius with the riches of Camacho. Sancho Panga, who liſtened 


to all this, ſaid: The king is my cock; I hold with Camacho. 
In ſhort, quoth Don Quixote, it is 5 you are an arrant 
bumpkin, and one of thoſe, who cry, Long live the conqueror ! 
I know not who I am one of, anſwered Sancho: but ] know very 


well, I ſhall never get ſuch elegant ſcum from Baſilius's pots, 
* _ = 
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as I have done from Camacho's. Here he ſhewed the cauldron 
full of geeſe and hens; and, laying hold of one, he began to 
eat with notable good-humour and appetite, and ſaid: A fig for 
Baſilius's abilities] for, you are worth juſt as much as you have, 
and you have juſt as much as you are worth. There are but 
two families in the world, as my grandmother uſed to ſay; the 
Have's and the Have-net's, and ſhe ſtuck to the former; and 
now-a-days, maſter Don Quixote, people are more inclined to 
feel the pulſe of Have than of Know. An aſs with golden fur- 
niture makes a better figure than a horſe with a pack- ſaddle: 
ſo that I tell you again, I hold with Camacho, the abundant 
ſcum of whoſe pots are geeſgandihens, hares and coneys; whilſt 
that of Baſilius's, if ever it to hand, muſt be mere diſh- 
water. Have you finiſhed your harangue, Sancho? quoth Don 
Quixote. I muſt have done, anſwered Sancho, becauſe | perceive 
your worſhip is going to be in a paſſion at what I am ſaying: 
for were it not for that, there was work e h cut out for 
three days. God grant, replied Don Duixote, I may fee you 
dumb before I die. At the rate we go on, anſwered Sancho, 
before you die, I ſhall be mumbling cold clay; and then per- 
haps I may be ſo dumb, that I may not ſpeak a word til! the 


end of the world, or at leaſt till doomſday. Though it ſhould 
fall out fo, anſwered Don Quixote, your ſilence, O Sancho, will 


never riſe to the pitch of your talk, paſt, preſent, and to come: 
beſides, according to the courſe of nature, | muſt die before 
you, and therefore never can ſee you dumb, not even when 
drinking or ſleeping, which is the moſt I can ſay. 

In good faith, Sir, anſwered Sancho, there is no truſting to 
madam Skeleton, I mean, death, who devours lambs as well as 


ſheep: and I have heard our vicar ſay; ſhe treads with equal 


foot on the lofty towers of kings, and the humble cottages of 
the poor 9. That ſame gentlewoman is more powerful than 
nice: ſhe is not at all ſqueamifh ; ſhe eats of every thing, and 
lays hold of all; and ſtuffs her wallets with people of af ſorts, 
of all ages, and preeminences. She is not a reaper that ſleeps 
away the 1 „ heat; for ſhe cuts down and mows, at all 
hours, the dry as well as the green graſs; nor does ſhe ſtand to 
chew, but devours and ſwallows down all that comes in her 
way; for ſhe has a canine appetite that is never ſatisfied; and, 
though ſhe has no belly, ſhe makes ir appear that ſhe has a per- 
pe dropſy, and a thirſt to drink down the lives of all that 
ive, as one would drink a cup of cool water. Hold, Sancho, 


quoth Don Quixote, while you are well, and do not ſpoil all; 


9 The very words of Horace : 
| Improba mers a&quo pulſat pede pauferum tabernas, 
Regumgue turres, * | 


* 
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for, in truth, what you have ſaid of death, in ruſtic 
2 


nor 


_ 


ſcum; for all beſi 
account in the next world. And ſo ſaying, he fell to afreſh, 


and aſſaulted his kettle with ſo long-winded an appetite, that 
he awakened that of Don Quixote, who doubtleſs would have 
aſſiſted him, had he not been prevented by what we are under a 
neceflity of immediately telling. 15 | 


Is which is cintinued the fry of Camidtchd's wedding,” with 
other delightful accidents. 


7 HILE: Don Quixote and Sancho were engaged in the 
diſcourſes mentioned in the preceding chapter, they heard 

2 great outcry and noiſe, raiſed and occaſioned by thoſe that 
rode on the mares, who, in full career, and with a great ſhout, 
went to meet the bride and bridegroom, who were coming, 
ſurrounded with a thouſand kinds of muſical inftruments and 
inventions, accompanied by the pariſh-prieſt and the kindred on 
both fides, and by all the better fort of people from the neigh- 
bouring towns, all in their holy-day apparel. - And when Sancho 
eſpied the bride, he ſaid: In faith, ſhe is not clad like a 


country girl, but like any court lady: By the maſs, the breaſt- 


piece the wears ſeems to me at this diſtance to be of rich coral; _ 
and her gown, inſtead of green ſtuff of Cuenga, is no leſs than 
4 thirty-piled-velvet : beſides, the trimming, I vow, is of ſatin. 
Then do but obferve her hands : inſtead of rings of jet, Jet me 
vever thrive, but they are of gold, ay, and of right gold, and 
adotned with pearls as white as a curd, and every one of them 
worth an eye of one's head. Ah whoreſon jade! and what fine 


hair ſhe has! if it is not falſe, I never ſaw longer nor fairer in 


1 Patera. A plate, or meda!, with an image engraved on it, worn on the 


all 


breaſt by way of ornament, 
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all my life. Then her ſprightlineſs and mien: why, ſhe is a 
very moving palm- tree, loaden with branches of dates; for juſt 
ſo look the trinkets hanging at ber hair, and about her neck: 
By my foul the girl is ſo well plated over, ſhe might paſs cur- 


rent at any bank in Flanders *. Don Quixote ſmiled at the 


ruſtic praiſes beſtowed by Sancho Panga, and thought that, 
ſetting aſide his miſtreſs Duleinea del Toboſo, he bad never ſeen 
a more beautiful woman. The fair Quiteria looked a little pale, 
occaſioned, perhaps, by want of reſt the preceding night; which 
brides alway employ in ſetting themſelves off, and dreſſing for 
their wedding-day following. 

They proceeded towards a theatre on one fide of the meadow, 
adorned with carpets and boughs ; where the nuptial-ceremony 
was to be performed, and from whence they were to ſee the 
dances and inventions. And, juſt as they arrived at the ſtand- 

they heard a great out-cry behind them, and ſomebody 


calling aloud : Hold a little, inconſiderate and haſty people. At 


which voice and words they all turned about their heads, and 


found, they came from a man clad in a black jacket, all welted 


with crimſon in flames. He was crowned, as they preſently 
. with a garland of mournful cyprus, and held in his 
d a great truncheon. As he drew near, all knew him to 

be the gallant Baſilius, and were in ſuſpence, waiting to ſee 
what would be the iflue of this procedure, and apprehending 
ſome ſiniſter event from his arrival at ſuch a ſeaſon. At length 
he came up, tired and out of breath, and planting himſelf juſt 
before the affianced couple, and leaning on his truncheon, which 
had a ſteel pike at the end, changing colour, and fixing his eyes 
on Quiteria, with a trembling and hoarſe voice, he uttered theſe 
: You well know, forgetful Quiteria, that, by the 

rules of that holy religion we profeſs, you cannot marry another 
man whilſt I am living: neither are you ignorant, that, waiting 
till time and my own induftry better my fortune, I have 
not failed to preſerve the reſpect due to your honour. But you, 
caſting all obligations due to my lawful love behind your back, 
are going to make another man maſter of what is mine; whoſe 
riches ferve not only to make him happy in the poſſeſſion of 
but every way ſuperlatively fortunate: and that his good 
luck may be brim-full * that I think he deſerves it, 
but that heaven will have it ſo) I with my own hands will 
remove all impeffibility or inconvenience by removing myſelf 
out of his way. Long live the rich Camacho with the ungrate- 
ful Duiteriaz many and happy ages may they live, and let poor 
Bafilius die, whoſe poverty clipped the wings of his good for- 


2 At that time Antwerp, and other towns of the Low-Countries, were the 
grand mart of all Europe for trade and exchanges, 1 + 
I 4 tune, 
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tune, and laid him in his grave. And ſo ſaying, he laid hold 


on his truncheon, which was ſtuck in the ground, and drawi 
out a ſhort tuck that was concealed in it, and to which it ſerv 


as a ſcabbard, and ſetting what may be called the hilt upon the 
ound, with a nimble ſpring and determinate purpoſe, he threw 
imſelf upon it; and in an inſtant half the bloody point a 
peared at his back, the poor wretch lying along upon t 
ground, weltering in his blood, and pierced through with his 
own weapon. | | eg gf | 
His friends ran preſently to his aſſiſtance, grieved at his mi- 
ſery and deplorable diſaſter ; and Don Quixote, quitting Rozinante, 
ran alſo to aſſiſt, and took him in his arms, and found he had 


ſtill life in him. They would have drawn out the tuck : but 


the prieſt, who was by, was of opinion, it ſhould not be drawn 


out till he had made his confeſſion ; for their pulling it out, and 


his expiring, would happen at the ſame moment. But Baſi- 
lius, coming a little to himſelf, with a faint and doleful voice, 
ſaid: If, cruel Quiteria, in this my laſt and fatal agony, you 
would give me your hand to be my ſpouſe, I ſhould hope my 
raſhneſs might be pardoned, ſince it procured me the bleſſing 
of being yours. Which the prieſt hearing adviſed him to mind 
the ſalvation of his ſoul, rather than the gratifying his bodily 
appetites, and in good earneſt to beg 2 of god for his ſins, 
and eſpecially for this laſt deſperate action. To which Bapilius 
lied, that he would by no means make any confeſſion, till 
Duteria had firſt given him her hand to be his wife; for that 
ſatisfaction would quiet his ſpirits, and give him breath for con- 
feffion. Don Quixote, hearing the wounded man's requeſt, ſaid 
in a loud voice, that Baſilius deſired a very juſt and very rea- 
ſonable thing, and beſides very eaſy to be done; and that it would 
be every whit as honourable for Signor Camacho to take Qui- 
teria, a widow of the brave Baſilius, as if he received her at 
her father's hands; all that was neceſſary being but a bare yes, 
which could have no other conſequence than the. pronouncin 


the word, ſince the nuptial-bed of theſe eſpouſals muſt be the 


ave. Camacho heard all this, and was in ſuſpence and con- 


ſion, not knowing what to do or fay ; but fo importunate 
were the cries of Baſilius's friends, deſiring him to conſent, that 


Duiteria might give her hand to be Baſilius's wite, leſt his ſoul 
ſhould be loft by departing out of this life in deſpair, that they 
moved and forced him te ſay, that, if Quiteria thought fit to 
give it him, he was contented, ſince it was only delaying for 
a moment the accompliſhment of his wiſhes. Preſently all ran 
and applied to Quiteria, and ſome with intreaties, others with 
tears, and others with perſuaſive reaſons, importuned her to 
give her hand to poor Bafilius: but ſhe, harder than marble, 
and more immoveable than a ſtatue, neither could, nor would 

| | | return 
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return any anſwer. But the prieſt bid her reſolve immediately; 
for Baſilius had his foul between his teeth, and there was no 
time to wait for irreſolute determinations: * | 

Then the beautiful Quiteria, without anſwering a word, and 
in appearance much troubled” and concerned, approached Baff. 
lius, his eyes already turned 'in his head, breathing ſhort and 
quick, muttering the name of Quiteria, and giving tokens of 

dvin more like a heathen than a chriſtian: At laſt Quiteria, 
— down by him, made ſigns to him for his hand. Ba- 
ſilius uncloſed his eyes, and, fixing them ſtedfaſtly upon her, 
ſaid: O Ouiteria, you relent at a time, when your pity is .. 
ſword to finiſh the taking away of my life: for now 7 have 
not enough left to bear the glory you give me in making me 
yours, nor to ſuſpend the pain, which will preſently cover my 
eyes with the dreadful ſhadow of death. What I beg of you 
is, O fatal ſtar of mine, that the hand you require and give, 
be not out of compliment, or to deceive me afreſh; but that 
you would confeſs and acknowledge, that you beſtow it with- 
out any force laid upon your will, and give it me, as to your 
lawful husband : for it is not reaſonable, that, in this extre- 
mity, you ſhould impoſe upon me, or deal falſly with him, 
who has dealt fo faithfully and ſincerely with you. At theſe 
words he was ſeized with ſuch a fainting-fit, that all the by- 
ſtanders thought his ſoul was juſt Rs Quiteria, all mo- 
deſty and baſhfulneſs, taking Baſilius's right hand in hers, faid : 
No force would be ſufficient to bias my will; and therefore, 
with all the freedom I have, I give you my hand to be your 
lawful wife, and receive yours, if you-give it me as freely, and 
the calamity you have brought yourſelf into by your precipi- 
tate reſolution does not diſturb or hinder it. Yes, I give it 
you, anſwered Bafilius, neither diſcompoſed nor confuſed, but 
with the cleareſt underſtanding that heaven was ever pleaſed 
to beſtow upon me; and ſo I give and engage myſelf to be your 
husband. And I to be your wife, anſwered Quiteria, whe- 
ther you live many years, or are carried from my arms to the 
grave. For one ſo much wounded, quoth Sancho Panga at this 
period, this young man talks a great deal: adviſe him to leave 
off his courtſhip, and mind the buſineſs of his foul ; though, to 
my thinking, he has it more in his tongue, than between his 
teeth 3, | 

Baſilius and Quiteria being thus with hands joined, the ten- 
der-hearted prieſt, with tears in his eyes, pronounced the bene- 
dition upon them, and prayed to god for the repoſe of the new- 
married man's ſoul: who, as ſoon as he had received the bene- 
diction, ſuddenly ſtarted up, and nimbly drew out the tuck, 


3 Alluding to the phraſe made uſe of before to haſten ite ia. 


which 
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which was ſheathed in his body. All the —— were in 
admiration, and ſome, more als than apart hy to cry 
aloud, a miracle, a miracle ! But 2 ied ; no miracle, 
no miracle, but a ftratagem, a ſtratagem |! 7 prieſt, aſtoniſh- 
ed and confounded, ran with both his hands to feel * wound, 
and ſound, that he {ward had paſled, not Baſilius's 
fleſh and ribs, but through a hollow iron pi xe ll with Mood, 


and cunningly fitted to the place and . purpoſe ; and, as it was . 


known afterwards, the blood was — by art, that it could 
not con In ſhort, the prieſt, Camacho, and the the reſt of the 
by-ſtanders, ons 2 were —_— upon, and deceived. The 
bride ſhewed no 24 1 y for the trick: on the con- 
trary, hearing it ary the 


as being fraudulent, 
was not valid, ſhe aid, ſhe confirmed it anew: from whence 
every body concluded the buſineſs was concerted with the know- 
ledge and privity of both parties; at which Camacho and his 
abettors were ſo confaunded, that they transferred their revenge 
to their hands, and, unſheathin — of ſwords, they 


ſell upon Baſilius, i in whoſe behalf as many more- were inftantly 
drawn. Don Quixote, leading the van on — with his 


launce upon his arm, and well covered with his ſhield, made 
them all give way. Sancho, who took no pleaſure in ſuch kind 
of frays, retired to the jars, out of which he had gotten his 
charming skimmings, that place ſeeming to him to be ſacred, 
and therefore to be revered. Don Quixote cried. aloud : Hold, 
firs, hold: for it is not fit to take revenge for the injuries done 
us by love: and pray, conſider, that love and war are exactly 
alike; and as, in war, it is lawful and cuſtomary to employ 
cunning and ſtratagems to defeat the enemy, fo, in amorous 
conflicts and rivalſhip, it is allowable to put in practice tricks 
and flights, in order to compaſs the deſired end, provided _y 
þe not to the prejudice and diſhonour of the y belov 

Quiteria was Ba of 2 s, and Baſilius Quiteria's, by the juſt and 
— * tion of heaven. Camacho is rich, and ma 

urchaſe his p — when, where, and how he pleaſes. 

445 has but this one ewe-lamb, and no one, how powerful 
ever, has a right to take it from him + ; for thoſe, whom 
hath joined together, Jet no man put aſunder: and whoever 
attempt it, muſt firſt paſs the point of this launce. Then he 
brandiſhed it with ſuch vigour and dexterity, that he ſtruck ter- 
ror into all that did not know him. 

But Opiteria's diſdain took ſuch faſt hold of the i imagination 
of Camacho, that it preſently blotted her out of his memory; 
and fo the perſuaſions of the prieſt, who was a prudent 2nd 
well-meaning man, had their effect, and Camacho and thoſe of 


4 Alluding to A/atben's parable of the ewe-lamb, 2, Sam. xii, 


his 
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his faction remained pacified and calmed: in token whereof. 


they put up their ſwords again in their ſcabbards, blaming ra- 
ther the ficklenef of Quiteria, than the cunning of Baſilius. 
Camacho reaſoned with himſelf, that, if Quiteria loved Ba/ilius 
when ſhe was a virgin, ſhe would love him alſo when ſhe was 


married, and that he had more reaſon to thank heaven for ſa 
a riddance, than to repine at the loſs of her. Camacho 


good 
- and his followers being thus pacified and comforted, thoſe of 


Baſilius were fo too; and the rich Camacho, to ſhew he did not 
t the trick put upon him, nor value it at all, would have 
the diverſions and entertainment go on, as if he had been 
really married: but neither Baſilius, nor his ſpouſe, nor their 
followers, would partake of them ; and ſo they went home to 
Baſilius's houſe: for the poor man, who is virtuous and diſ- 
creet, has thoſe that follow, honour, and ſtand by him, as well 
as the rich has his attendants and flatterers. They took Dor 
Duixote with them, eſteeming him to be a perſon of worth and 
bravery, Only Sancho's ſoul was cloudy and overcaſt, findi 
it impoſſible for him to ſtay and partake of Camacbo's ſplendi 
entertainment and feſtival, which laſted *till night; and thus 
drooping and ſad he followed his maſter, who went off with 
Baſfilius's troop, leaving behind him the fleſh-pots of Egypt, 


which however be carried in his mind, the skimmings of the 


kettle, now almoſt conſumed and ſpent, repreſenting to him 
the glory and abundance of the good he. had loſt; and fo, 
anxious and penſive, though not hungry, and without alighting 
from Dapple, he followed the track of Rozanante. 


C HA P. V. 


Wherein is related the grand adventure of the cave of Monte- 
ſinos, Hing in the heart of La Mancha; to which the valorous 


Don Quixote gave a happy concluſion. ' 


"P55 new-married couple made exceeding much of Don 
Quixote, being obliged by the readineſs he bad ſhewed in 
defending their cauſe: and they eſteemed his diſcretion in equal 
degree with his valour, accounting him a Cid in arms, and 


| a Cicero in eloquence. Three days honelt Sancho ſolaced him- 
ſelf at the expence of the bride and bridegroom ; from whom it 


was known, that the feigned wounding himſelf was not a trick 
concerted with the fair  Prteria, but an invention of Baftlins's 
own, hoping from it the very ſucceſs, which fell out. True it 


is, he confeſſed, he had let ſome of his friends into the ſecret, 


5 Roderige Dias de Bivar, commonly called Cid, a great Spaniſb comman- 
der againſt the Moors. 
that 
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that they might favour his deſign, and ſupport his deceit. Don 
5 — it could not, nor ought to be called deceit, 
which aims at virtuous ends, and that the marriage of lovers 
was the moſt excellent of all ends: obſerving by the way, that 
hunger and continual neceſſity are the greateſt enemies to love; 
for love is gaiety, mirth, and content, eſpecially when the lover 
is in actual poſſeſſion of the perſon beloved, to which neceſſity 
and poverty are ſed and declared enemies. All this he ſaid 
with deſign to perſuade Baſilius to quit the exercife of thoſe abi- 
lities, wherein he ſo much excelled; for, though they procured 
him fame, they got him no money ; and that now he ſhould 
apply himſelf to acquire riches by lawful and induſtrious means, 
which are never wanting to the prudent and diligent. The ho- 
nourable poor man (if a poor man can be faid to have honour) 
poſſeſſes a jewel in having a beautiful wife ; and whoever deprives 
him of her, deprives him of his honour, and as it were kills it. 
The beautiful and honourable woman, whoſe husband is poor, 
deſerves to be crowned with laurels and palms of victory and 
triumph. Beauty, of itſelf alone, attracts the inclinations of 
all that behold it, and the royal eagles and other towering birds 
ſtoop to the tempting lure. But if ſuch beauty be attended 
with poverty and a narrow fortune, it is beſieged by kites and 
vultures, and other birds of prey'; and ſhe, who firm 
againſt ſo many attacks, may well be called the crown of her 
husband. Obſerve, diſcreet Baſilius, added Don Quixote, that 
it was the opinion of a certain ſage, that there was but one 
good woman in all the world; and he gave it as his advice, 
that every man ſhould think, and believe, ſhe was fallen to his 
lot, and ſo he would live contented. I for my part am not mar- 
ried, nor have I yet ever thought of being ſo: yet would I ven- 
ture to give my advice to any one, who ſhould ask it of me, 
what method he ſhould take to get a wife to his mind. In the 
firſt place, I would adviſe him to lay a greater ſtreſs upon cha- 
racter than fortune; for a good woman does not — good 
name merely by being good, but by appearing to be ſo; for pub- 


lick freedoms and liberties hurt a woman's reputation much 


more than ſecret wantonneſs. If you bring a woman honeſt 
to your houſe, it is an eaſy matter to keep her fo, and even 


to make her better, and improve her very goodneſs: but if 


you bring her naughty, you will have much ado to mend 
her; for it is not very feaſible to paſs from one extreme to ano- 
ther. I-do not ſay, it is impoſſible; but I take it to be extremely 
difficult. : uU AM 


All this Sancho liſtened to, and ſaid to himſelf: This mafter 
of mine, when | ſpeak things pithy and ſubſtantial, uſed to ſay, 


I might take a pulpit in my hand, and go about the world preach- 


ing fine things; and I fay of him, that, when he begins ſtring - 


=s 
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pit-in his hand, but two upon each finger, and ftroll about 
our market places, crying, Mouth, what would you have? 
he devil take thee for a knight- errant that knows every 
thing! I believed in my heart, that he only knew what be- 
longed to his chivalries; but he pecks at every thing, and 
thruſts his ſpoon into every diſh. Sancho muttered this fo loud, 
that his maſter, over-hearing it, ſaid to him: Sancho, what is 
jt you mutter? I neither ſay, nor mutter any thing, anſwered 
Sancho: I was only faying to myſelf, that I wiſhed I had 
heard your worſhip preach this doctrine before I was married; 
then perhaps I ſhould bave been able to ſay now, The ox that 
is looſe is beſt licked. Is your. Tereſa, then, ſo bad, Sancho? 


quoth Don Quixote. She is not very bad, anſwered Sancho; 


but ſhe is not very neither, at leaſt not quite ſo good as I 


would have her. You are in the wrong, Sancho, faid Don 


ui xote, to — ill of your wife, who is the mother of your 
| — — e ar f 
anſwered Sancho; ſor ſhe ſpeaks as ill of me, whenever the 
fanſy- takes her, eſpecially when ſhe is jealous; for then Satan 
himſelf cannot bear with her. | by 
Finally, three days they ſtayed with the new-married couple, 
where they were ſerved and treated like kings in perſon. Der 
Qui xote deſired the dextrous ſtudent to furniſh him with a guide, 
to bring him to the cave of Monteſinos; for he had a mighty 
deſire to go down into it, and ſee with his own. eyes, whether 
the wonders related of it in all thoſe parts were true. The ſtu- 
dent told him, he would procure him a couſin of his, a famous 
ſcholar, and much addicted to reading books of chivalry, who 
wean very gladly carry him to the mouth of the cave- itſelf, 
an 


alſo ſhew him the lakes of Ruydera, famous all over La. 


Mancha, and even all over Spain; telling him, he would be a 
very entertaining companion, being a young man, who knew 


how to write books for the preſs, and dedicate them to princes. 


In ſhort, the couſin came, mounted on an aſs big with foal, 


whoſe pack-ſaddle was covered with a doubled piece of an 


old carpet or ſacking. Sancho ſaddled Rozinante, pannelled 
Dapple, and repleniſhed his wallets; and thoſe of the ſcholar 


were as well provided: and ſo commending themſelves to the 


protection of god, and taking leave of every body, they ſet 
out, bending their courſe directly towards the famous cave of 


Monteſinos. 


Upon the road, Don Quixote asked the ſcholar, of what kind 


and quality his exerciſes, profeſſion, and ſtudies were. To 


which he anſwered; That his profeſſion was the ſtudy of hu- 
manity; his exerciſe, compoſing of books for the preſs, all of 
great uſe, and no ſmall entertainment to the common- wealth; 

that 


ing of ſentences, and giving advice, he may not only take 2 


e not in one another's debt upon that ſcore, . 
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that one of them was intitled A treati/e of liveries, deſcribing 
feven hundred and three liveries, on 2 colours, mottos, 
and cyphers; from whence the cavalier courtiers might pick and 
chooſe to their minds, for feafts and rejoicings, without bei 
beholden to others, or beating their own brains to invent 
contrive them to their humour or defign; for, ſaid he, I adapt 
them to the jealous, the diſdained, the , and the abſent, 
fo properly, that more will hit than miſs. I have alſo another 
book, which I intend to call The metamorphoſes or Spaniſh Ovid, 
of a new and rare invention; for therein, imitating Ovid in a 
burleſque way, I ſhew, who the Grralda of Seve! was, and who 


the of La Magdalena; what the conduit of Yecinguerra 


of Cordova ; what the bulls of Guiſando; the fable mountain; 


the fountains of Leganitos, and the Lavapies in Madrid; not 


forgetting the Pio, that of the golden pi , and that of the 


Priora: and all theſe, with their ſeveral allegories, metaphors, 


and transformations, in ſuch a manner as to delight, ſurpriſe, 


and inſtruct at the fame time. I have another book, which 1 


call a Supplement to Polydore Virgil, treating of the invention of 
things ; a work of vaſt erudition and ſtudy, becauſe therein T 
make out ſeveral material things omitted by Polydore, and ex- 
plain them in a fine ſtile. Virꝑil forgot to tell us, who was the 
firſt in the world that had a cold, ànd who the firft that was 
fluxed for the French diſeaſe; theſe points I reſolve to a _ 
and cite the authority of above five' and twenty authors 


them: ſo that your worſhip may fee whether I have taken true 


ins, and whether ſuch a e is not hkely to be ver 
delul to the whole world. ee =o. 1 
1 who — — tobe — diſcourſe, ſaid: 
ell me, Sir, ſo may you ck in the printing 

r books, can you refolve me (for I know you can, ſince you 
— every thing) who was the firſt that ſcratched his head? 
I for my part am of opinion, it muſt be our firſt father Adam. 


Certainly, anſwered the ſcholar ; for there is no doubt but Adam 


had a head and hair, and, this being „and he being the 
firſt man of the world, he muft have ſcratched his 

one time or another. So I believe, anſwered Sancho: but tell 
me now, who was the firſt tumbler in the world? Truly, 
brother, anſwered the ſcholar, I cannot determine that point 

I have ftudied it; and I will ftudy it as ſoon as I return to the 
place where I keep my books, and will fatisfy you when we 
ſee one another again; for I hope this will not be the laſt time. 


Look ye, Sir, replied Sancho, take no pains about this matter; 


for I have already hit upon the anſwer to my queſtion : Know 
then, that the firſt tumbler was Lucifer, when he was caft or 
thrown headlong from heaven, and came tumbling down to 
the loweſt- a You are in the right, friend, quoth the 

| ſcholar. 
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ſcholar. Den Quixote ſaid: This queſtion and anſwer are not 
own, Sancho; you have heard them from ſomebody elle, 
y no more, Sir, replied Sancho; for, in good faith, if I fall to 
queſtioning and anſwering, I ſhall not have done between this 
and to-morrow morning: for fooliſh queſtions and ridiculous an- 
ſwers, I need not be obliged to any of my neighbours. Sancho, 
quoth Don Quixote, you have ſaid more than you are aware 
of; for ſome there are, who tire themſelves. with examini 
into, and explaining things, which, after they are known 
explained, ſignify not a farthing to the underſtanding or the 
In theſe, and other pleaſant diſcourſes, paſſed that day, 
and at night they lodged in a ſmall village, from w the 
ſcholar told Don Quixote, there were but two leagues to the 
cave of Menteſinos, and that, if he continued his reſolution to 


enter into it, it would be neceſſary to provide himſelf with rope 


to tie and let himſelf down into its depth. Don Quixote ſaid, 


if it reached to the abyſs, he would ſee where it ſtopped; and 


ſo they bought near a hundred fathom of cord; and, about two 
in the afternoon following, j to the cave, the mouth 
of which is wide and ſpacious, but full of briars, wild ſig- trees, 
and thorns, fo thick and intricate, that they quite blind and 
cover it. When they arrived at it, the ſcholar, Sancho, and 
Den Quixote alighted : then the two former bound the knight 
very faſt with the cord, and, while they were ſwathing him, 
Sancho ſaid: Have a care, dear Sir, what you do: do not bury 
If alive, nor hang yourſelf dangling like a flask of wine 
down to cool in a well; for it is no buſineſs of your wor- 


' ſhip's, nor does it belong to you, to be the ſcrutinizer of this 
1* worſe than any dungeon. Tie on, 


hole, which muſt needs 
and talk not, anſwered Don Quixote; for ſuch an enterprize 
as this, friend Sancho, was reſerved for me alone. Then the 
guide ſaid: I beſeech your worſhip, Signor Don Quixote, to 
take good heed, and look about you with an hundred eyes, and 
explore what is below: perhaps there may be things proper to 
be inſerted in my book of metamorphoſes. The drum is in a 
hand that knows full well how to' rattle it, anſwered Sancho 


anga. | 
| This being ſaid, and the tying of Don Qui xore (not over his 
armour, but his doublet) finiſhed, Don Quixote faid : We have 
been very careleſs in neglecting to provide a little bell, to be tied 
to me with this rope; by the tinkling of which you might hear 
me ſtill deſcending, and know that I was alive: but ſince that 


is now impoſſible, be the hand of god my guide. And imme- 


diately he ed down, and, in a low voice, put up a prayer 
to heaven for aſſiſtance and good ſucceſs in this ſeemingly peri- 
lous and ſtrange adventure: then of a ſudden, in a loud 18 
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his bleſſing, and making a thouſand croſſes over 
God, and the rock of France, together with the trinity of 
| Gaeta, ſpeed thee, thou flower, and cream, and skimming of 
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he ſaid: O miſtreſs of my actions and motions,. moſt illuſtri | | 
EG Deteoes d Tage if ee poſible chat the prayers | 


and requeſts of this thy adventurous. lover reach thy ears, I be- 
ſeech thee, for thy unheard-of 1 ſake, hearken to them; 
for all I beg of thee is, not to refuſe me thy favour and pro- 
tection, now that I ſo much need it. I am juſt going to pre- 
Cipitate, to ingulph, and ſink myſelf in the profound abyſs here 
before me, only to let the world know, that, if thou favoureſt 
me, there is no impoſſibility I will not undertake and accom- 
i And, ſo ſaying, he drew near to the brink, and ſaw he 
could not be let down, nor get at the entrance of the cave, but by 


mere force, and cutting his way through: and fo, laying his 


hand to his ſword, he began to lay about him, and hew down 


the brambles and buſhes at the mouth of the cave; at which 
noiſe and ruſtling, an infinite number of huge ravens and daws 
flew out ſo thick and ſo faſt, that they beat Don Quiæote to the 
ound; and had he been as ſuperſtitious, as he was catholic, 
he had taken it for an ill amen, and forborn ſhutting himſelf 

up in ſuch a place. At length he got upon his legs, and ſeei 
no more ravens flying out, nor other night-birds, ſuch as bats, 
{ome of which likewiſe flew; out among the ravens) the ſcholar 
and Sancho, giving him rope, let him down to the bottom of 
the fearful cavern: and, at his going in, Sancho, giving him 
im, ſaid: 


Enights-errant! There thou goeſt, Hector of the world, heart 
of ſteel, and arms of braſs! Once more, god guide thee, and 


' ſend thee back ſafe and ſound, without deceit, to the light of 


this world, which thou art forſaking, to bury thyſelf, in this 
obſcurity. The ſcholar uttered much the ſame prayers and 
interceſſions. | er wan | 
Don Quixote went down, calling. for- more and more rope, 
which they gave him by little and little ; and when the voice, 
by the windings of the cave, could be heard no longer, and the 
hundred fathom of cordage was all let down, they were of opi- 
nion to pull Don Quixote up again, ſince they could give him 
no more rope. However they delayed about half an hour, and 
then they began to gather up the rope, which they did very 
eaſily, and without any weight at all; from whence they con- 
jectured, that Don Quixote remained in the cave; and Sancho, 
believing as much, wept bitterly, and drew up in a great hurry, 
to know the truth: but, coming to a little above eighty fi. 
thoms, they felt a weight, at which they rejoiced exceedingly. 
In ſhort, at about the tenth fathom, they diſcerned Don Quixote 
very diſtinctly; to whom Sancho called out, ſaying: Welcome 
back to us, dear Sir; for we began to think you had ſtaid there 


to 
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geon, on the right hand, there is a hollow, mou ce wide 
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to breed. But Don Qui æote anſwered not a word; and, pulling 


him quite out, they perceived his eyes were ſhut, as if he was 


They laid him along on the ground, and untied him; 


yet ſtill he did not awake. But they ſo turned, and ] 


and returned, and ſhook him, that, after a good while, he came 


to himſelf, ſtretching and yawning juſt as if he had awaked 

out of a beavy 3 and 1 ſide to fide, as 

if he was amazed, he faid ve ye friends, for havi 

brought me away from the — Mleak ing Lan charming life 

fight, that ever mortal ſaw or lived. In ſhort, I am now 

hly ſatisfied that all the enjoyments of this life paſs away 

ke O untappy Man and fade away like the flower of the 
unha 


darte O — elerma / O w Guadiana ! And 
unlucky — of Ruydera, w waters ſhew what 
Hoods of tears ſtreamed from your fair eyes | The ſcholar and 


Sancho liſtened to Don Quixote s words, which he ſpoke, as if 
with immenſe pain he fetched them from his very entrails. 


_ intreated him to explain to them what it was he had been 


ſing „and to tell them what he had ſeen in that hell below. 
ell do you call it? ſaid Don Quixote. call it ſo no more; for 
it does not deſerve that name, as you ſhall preſently ſee. He 


— the —— = — to eat; — he was m 
ungry. y the ſc s carpet e green gra Sz 
they addreſſed themſelves to the pantry of his wallets, and bei 
> three ſeated in loving and ſocial wiſe, they collationed 
_ all under one. The carpet being — Don Quixote 
ancha ſaid: CONE ſons, be attemive 


to me. 


CHAP. VI. 


Of the wonderful things, which the unexampled Don Quixote 


de la Mancha declared he had ſeen in the deep cave of Mon» 
teſinos, the greatneſs and impoſſibility of wobich make *r ad- 


venture paſs for apocryphal. 


PPC 
ſun, hid — the clouds, with a faint * and temperate 
ra ve Don Quixote an rtunity, wit extraordinary 
— — 2 relating 5 two illuſtrious hearers, what 
he had — the.cave of Moenteſines ; and he degan in- the fol- 


lowing manner. 
About twelve or bunten fathom in the depth of this dun- 


enough to contain a large waggon mules and all: à little light 


makes 5 * into i * ſome cracks — holes at a 
VoL. I 2 - diſlance 


- 


py 4 Montefinos ! O deſperately wounded Duran- 


{ 
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diftance in the ſurface of the earth. This hollow and open 
juſt as I began to be weary, and out of humour to 


— and tied by th and j ing through 
ind m ent and tied by the rope, jour 8 

that — below, without knowi uber was going: 
and ſo I determined to enter into it, reſt a little. 1 called 


but, 


pe 
E 


: 
1 


= 
c 
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mourning cloke of purple bays, which trailed upon the 
Over his ſhoulders and breaſt he wore a kind of collegiate ti = 
is 


of green ſatin: he had a black Milan cap on his head, an 
hoary beard reached below his = te carried no weapons 
at all, only a roſary of beads in his hand, bigger than middling 
walnuts, and every tenth bead like an ordinary oſtrich egg. His 
mien, his gate, his gravity, and his goodly prefence, each by 
itſelf,” and all t r, ſurpriſed and amazed me. He came u 
to me, and the firſt thing he did, was to embrace me cloſe ; 
then he ſaid: It is a long time, moſt valorous knight Don 
Drazote'de.la Mancha, that we, who are ſhut up and enchanted | 
in theſe ſolitudes, have hoped to ſee you, that the world by you 
may be informed what this deep cave, commonly called the 
cave of Monteſinos, incloſes and conceals; an exploit reſerved 
for your invincible heart and ſtupendous courage. Come- along 
with me, illuſtrious Sir, that I may ſhew you the wonders con- 
tained in this tranſparent caſtle, of which I am warder and per- 
petual guard; for I am Monteſinos himfelf, from whom this cave 


derives its name. Scarce had he told me he was Mamteſinos, 
when I askod him, whether it was true, which was OT 


Don QU1xoTE Dt ra MaxGCtta, 
the world above, that with a little dagger he had taken out the 


heart of his great friend Durandarte, and carried it to his lady - 


Belerma, as he had deſired him at the point of death. He re- 


plied, all was true, excepting as to the ry ed. for it was neither 


a dagger, nor little, but a bright poniard ſharper than an awl. 
ah interrupted Sancho, muſt have been made by 


Raymond de Hozes of Sevil. I do not know, continued Don 
| Quixote: but, upon ſecond thoughts, it could not be of his 
making; for Raymond de Flozes lived but the other day, and 
the battle of Ronceſvalles, where this misfortune happened , Was 
fought many years ago. But this objection · is of no importance, 
and neither diſorders nor alters the truth and connexion of the 
ſtory. True, anſwered the ſcholar; pray go on, Signor Dot 
Quixote, for I liſten to you with the greateſt pleaſure in the 
world. And J tell it with no lefs, anſwered Don Quixote, and 


ſo I fay: 


The venerable Monteſinos conducted me to the cryſtaline 


lace, where, in a lower hall, extremely cool, and all of ala- 
ſter, there ſtood a marble tomb of exquiſite workmanſhip, 
whereon I ſaw, laid at full length, a cavalier, not of braſs, or 
marble, or jaſper, as is uſual on other monuments, but of pure 
fleſh and bones, His right hand, which, to my thinking, was 
pretty hairy and nervous (a "yp its owner was very ſtrong 
was laid on the region of his heart; and before I could ask an 
. queſtion, Monteſinos, 2 me in ſome ſuſpence, and my 
eyes fixed on the ſepulchre, ſaid: This is my friend Duran- 
arte, the flower and mirror of all the enamoured and valiant 
knights-errant of his time. Merlin, that French enchanter, keeps 
him here enchanted, as he does me, and many others of both 
ſexes. It is ſaid, he is the ſon of the devil; though I do not 
believe him to be the devil's ſon, but only, as the ſaying is, 
that he knows one point more than the devil himſelf, How, 
or why, he enchanted us, no body knows: but time will bring 
it to light, and I fancy it will not be long firſt, What I ad: 
mire at, is, that I am as ſure, as it is now day, that Duran- 
darte expired in my arms, and that, after he was dead, I pulled 
out his heart with my own hands ; and indeed it could not weigh 
leſs than two pounds: for, according to the opinion of natura- 


lifts, he who a large heart, is endued with more courage, 


than he, who has a ſmall one, It being then certain, that this 
cavalier really died, (faid I) how comes it to paſs, that he com- 
plains every now and then, and ſighs, as if he were alive? 


This was no ſooner ſaid, but the wretched Durandarte, cry- 


ing out aloud, ſaid: O my dear couſin Monteſinos / the laſt thing 
I deſired of you, when I was dying, and my foul departing, was, 
to carry my heart, ripping it out of my breaſt with a dagger 
or poniard, to Belerma. TM venerable* Monteſinos, — 

| 2 this, 
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this, threw himſelf on his knees before the complaining cava- 
lier, and, with tears in his eyes, ſaid to him: Long ſince, O 
my deareſt ou in Dirrandarte, I did what you enjoined me in 
that bitter day of our loſs: I took out your heart, as well as [I 
could, without leaving the leaſt bit of it in your breaſt; I wiped 
it with a lace-handkerchief, took it, and went off full ſpeed 
with it for France, having firſt laid you in the boſom of the 
earth, ſhedding as many tears as ſufhced to waſh my hands, 
and clean away the blood, Which ſtuck to them by raking in 
your entrails. By the fame token, dear couſin of my foul, in 
the firſt place, I lighted upon, going from Ronceſualles, I ſprinkled 
a little ſalt over Four heart, that it might not ſtink, and might 
keep, if not wg leaſt dried up, till it came to the lady 
Belerma; who, together With you and me, and your ſquire 
Guadiaua, and the Duenng Rigdera, and her ſeven daughters, 
and two neices, with ſeveral 6thers 6f your friends and acquain- 
tance, have been kept here enchahted by the ſage Merlin, theſe 
many years paſt &; and though it be above five hundred years 
ago, not one of us is dead: only Rihdera and her N and 
neices are gone, whom, becaufe of their weeping, Merlin, out 
of compatſhon, turned into ſo many lakes, which, at Dis TING, 
in the world of the living, and in the province of La Mancha, 
are called the lakes of Ruydera. The ſeven ſiſters belong to the 
kings of Spain, and the two neices to the knights of à very holy 
order, called the knights of faint John. Guadiana alſo, your 
ſquire, bewailing your misfortune, was changed into a river of 
his own name; who, arriving at the'ſurface of the earth, and 
ſeeing the ſun of another sx, Was ſo grieved at the thought of 
forſaking you, that he plunged again into the bowels of the 
earth: but, it being impollible to avoid taking the natural courſe, 
he riſes now and then, and Ihews himſelf, where the ſun and 
people may ſee him. The aforeſaid lakes ſupply him with their 
waters, with which, and ſeveral others that join him, he enters 
ſtately and great into Portugal. Nevertheleſs, whitherſoever” 
he goes, he diſcovers his grief and melancholy, breeding in his 
waters, not delicate and coſtly fiſh, but only coarfe and un- 
ſavoury ones, very different from thoſe of the golden Tagus,” 
And what I now tell you, O my deareſt couſin, I have oſten 
told you before, and, ſince you make me no anſwer, I fanſy, 
you do not believe me, or do not hear me; which, god knows, 
aflicts me very much. One piece of news however I will 
tell you, which, if it ſerves not to alleviate your grief, will in 
no wile increaſe it. Know then, that you have here preſent 


'6 So (in Amadis de Gaul, b. 5. ch. 56.) Amadis and his queen Oriana, with 
a} the other principal heroes of the romance, are enchanted by Urganda, in 
the Forbidden Chamber in the Firm Iſland, all ſeated in chairs of ſtate, and there 
ts remain, till ſome one of their poſterity ſhould diſſolve the charm, 

(open 
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(open your eyes, and you will ſee him) that great knight, of 
n ſage Merlin propheſied ſo many things; that Don 


Quixote de la Mancha, I ſay, who, with greater er than 
the long 


in the ages paſt, has, in the preſent times, reſtored 
forgotten order of wy autres” by whoſe means and favour, 
we may, perhaps, be diſenchanted: for great exploits are reſerved 
for great men. And though it ſhould fall out otherwiſe, an- 
ſwered the poor Durandarte with a faint and low voice, though 
it ſhould not prove ſo, O couſin, I ſay, patience, and ſhuffle 
the cards 7: and, turning himſelf on one fide, he relapfed into 
his accuſtomed filence, without ſpeaking a word more. | 
Then were heard great cries and wailings, accompanied with 
profound ſighs and diftreſsful ſobbings. I turned my head about, 
and faw through the cryſtal walls a proceſſion in two files of 
moſt beautiful damſels, all clad in mourning, with white tur- 


bans on their heads after the Turſtiſb faſhion ; and laſt of all, in 


the rear of the files, came a lady (for by her gravity ſhe ſeemed 
to be ſuch) clad alſo in black, with a white vei}, ſo long, that 
it kiſſed the ground. Her turban was twice as large as the largeſt 
of the others: her eye-brows were joined ; her noſe was ſome- 
what flattiſh; her mouth wide, but her lips red: her teeth, 
which ſhe ſometimes ſhewed, were thin ſet, and not very even, 
though as white as blanched almonds. She carried in her hand 
a fine linen handkerchief, and in it, as ſeemed to me, a heart 
of mummy, ſo dry and withered it appeared to be. Monteſinos 
told me, that all thoſe of the proceſſion were ſervants to Duran- 
darte and Belerma, and were there enchanted with their maſter 


and miſtreſs, and that ſhe, who came laſt, bearing the heart 
in the linen handkerchief, was the lady Belerma herſelf, who, 


four days in the week, made that proceſſion together with her 
damſels, ſinging, or rather weeping, dirges over the body, and 
over the piteous heart of his couſin ; and that if ſhe appeared to 
me ſomewhat ugly, or not ſo beautiful as fame reported, it was 
occaſioned by the bad nights and worſe days ſhe paſſed in that 
enchantment, as might be ſeen by the great wrinkles under her 
eyes, and her broken complexion : and as to her being pale and 

hollow-eyed, it was not occaſioned by the periodical indiſpoſition 
incident to women, there not having been, for ſeveral months, 
and even years paſt, the leaſt appearance of any ſuch matter ; 


but merely by the affliction her heart feels from what ſhe carries 


continually in her hands; which renews and revives in her me- 
mory the diſaſter of her untimely deceaſed lover: for had it not 


been for this, the great Dulcinea del T oboſo herſelf, ſo celebrated 


in theſe parts, and even over the whole world, would hardly 
have equalled her in beauty, good-humour, and ſprightlineſs. 


7 This phraſe probably aroſe from hence, that loſers uſually ſhuffle the cards 


more than winners, and cry, patience. | ; | 
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Fair and ſoftly, quoth I then, good Signor Don. Manteſinas: 
tell your ſtory 4 —＋ ought to do; for _—_ that com- 
pariſons are odious, and therefore there is no need of comparing 
any body with any body. The peerleſs Dulcinea is what ſhe 
15, and the lady Donna Belerma is what ſhe is, and what ſhe 
has been, and ſo much for that. To which he anſwered; 
Signor Don Quixote, pardon me; I confeſs I was in the wrong, 
in ſaying, that the lady Dulcinea would hardly equal the lady 


 Belerma:- my underſtanding, by I know not what gueſſes, that 


your worſhip is her knight, ought to have made me bite my 
tongue ſooner, than compare her to any thing but heaven itſelf. 
With this ſatisfaction given me by the great Manteſinas, my 
beart was delivered from the ſurpriſe it was in at hearing m 


miſtreſs compared with Belerma, And I too admire, quoth 


Sancho, that your worſhip did not fall upon the old fellow, and 
bruiſe his bones with kicking, and pluck his beard for him, till 
you had not left him a hair in it. No, friend Sancho, anſwered 
Don Quixote, it did not become me to do fo; for we are all 


bound to reſpect old men, though they be not knights, and 


eſpecially thoſe who are ſuch, and enchanted into the bargain. 
I know very well, I was not at all behind-hand with him in 
ſeyeral other queſtions and anſwers, which paſſed between us. 
Here the ſcholar ſaid: I cannot imagine, Signor Don Quixote, 
time you have been there 
below, could ſee ſo many things, and talk and anſwer ſo much. 
How long is it ſince I went down? quoth Den Zuixote. A 
little above an hour, anſwered Sancho. That cannot be, re- 


plied Don Quixote; for night came upon me there, and then it 
grew day; and then night came again, and day again, three 


times ſucceffively ; ſo that by my account I muſt have been three 
days in thoſe parts, ſo remote and hidden from our fight. My 


maſter, ſaid Sancho, muſt needs be in the right; for, as every 
thing has happened to him in the way of enchantment, what 
. feems to us but an hour, may ſeem there three days and three 


nights. It is ſo, anſwered Don Quixite. And has your wor- 


_ hip, good Sir, eaten any thing in all this time? quoth the ſcholar. 


I have not broken my faſt with one mouthful, anſwered Dox 
Quixote, nor have I been hungry, or ſo much as thought of it 
all the while. Do the enchanted eat? faid the ſcholar. The 


do not eat, anſwered Don Quixote, nor are they troubled wit 


the greater excrements, though it is a common opinion, that 
their nails, their beards, and their hair grow. And, Sir, do 
the enchanted ſleep? quoth Sancho. No truly, anſwered Don 
Qui rote; at leaſt, in the three days that I have been amongſt 
them, not one of them has cloſed an eye, nor I neither, Here, 


quoth Sancho, the proverb hits right, Tell me your company, 


and I will tell you what you are, If your worſhip keeps com- 
| | pany 
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pany with thoſe, .who faſt and watch, what wondex. is it that | 


you neither eat nor ſleep while you are with them? But par 
me, good maſter of mine, if I tell your worlbip, that, of 


you have been faylng, god take ine (1 was going to ay the dell) 


if I believe one word. How ſo? aid the ſcholar: Signor D 
Quixote then muſt have lyed; ; who, if be had a mind to it, has 
not had time to imagine and compoſe ſuch a of lies. 1 
not believe my maſter lyes, anſwered Sancho, if not, what do 
believe? quoth Don Duixate, I believe, anſwered. Sancho 
that ſame Merlin, or thoſe necromancers, who enchanted 
the crew your worſhip ſays you ſaw and converſed with there 
ow, have crammed into your imagination or memory all this 
vou have already told 1 or that remains to be told. 
Such a thing might be, Sancho, replied Den Quixote 8; but 
it is not ſo: for what I have related I ſaw with my own eyes, 
d touched with my own hands: but what will you fay, when 
| T tell you, that, 1 infinite number of things and won- 
ders, 2 me by Monteſinas (which I will recount in the 


teſs of our journey, at leiſure, and in their due time, for 
they do not all belong properly to this place) he ſhewed me three 
country wenches, who were dancing and capering like any kids 
ut thoſe charming fields; and ſcarce bad I eſpied them, when 
knew one of them to be the peetleſi Dulcinea del Taboſo, and 
the other two the very ſame wenches that came with her, 
whom we talked. with at their coming out of Toboſa. I asked 
Monte ſinats, whether be knew them. He anſwered, no, but 
that he took them to be ſome ladies of quality lately enchant 
for they had appeared in thoſe meadows but a few days before; 
and that I ſhould not wonder at that, for there were a great 
many other ladies there, of the paſt and preſent ages, enchanted 
. various and ſtrange figures, among whom he knew queen 
rinebra, and her Duenna Juintannona, eup-bearer to Lancelot, 
when he arrived from Britain. When Sancho heard his maſter 
Gy all this, he was ready to run diſtracted, or to die with 
laughing ; for, as he knew the truth of the feigned enchantment 
of Dulcinga, of whom he himſelf had been the enchanter, and 
the bearer of that teſtimony, he concluded undoubtedly that his 
ſter bad loſt his ſenſes, and was in all points mad; and there- 
he ſaid to him: In an evil juncture, and in a worſe ſeaſon, 
and in a bitter day, dear patron of mine, did you go down to 
the other world; and in an unlucky moment did you meet with 
Signor onte/ings, who has returned you back to us in ſuch 
guiſe. Your worſhip was very well here above, entirely in your 


$ Obſerve, that Don Quixote, being actually caught by Sancho telling lie, 
dares not, as uſual, be angry at his ſaucineſs, * 
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ſenſes, ſuch as god had given you, ſpeaking ſentences, and giving 
advice at eyery turn, and not, as now, relating the greateſt ex- 
travagancies that can be imagined, ©. As I know you, Sancho, 
anſwered Den Quixote, I make no account of your words. Nor 
I of your worſhip's, replied Sancho: You may hurt me if you 
will, you 22 kill me if 15 leaſe, for thoſe I have ſaid al- 
ready, or thoſe I intend to ſay, if you do not correct and amend 

ur own. But tell me, Sir, now we are at peace, how, or by 


Leh did you know the lady our miſtreſs? and if you ſpoke 


to her, what ſaid you? and what anſwer did ſhe make you? 

I knew her, anſwered Don Quixote, by the very ſame clothes 
ſhe wore when you ſhewed her to me. I ſpoke to her; but 
ſhe anſwered me not a word: on the contrary, ſhe turned 
her back upon me, and fled away with ſo much „ that an 
arrow could not have overtaken her. I would have followed 
her; but Manteſinos adviſed me not to tire myſelf, with fo 
doing, ſince it would be in vain ; beſides, it was now time for 
me to think of returning and getting out of the cave. He alfo 
told me, that in proceſs of time, I ſhould be informed of the 
means of diſanchanting himſelf, Belerma, Durandarte, and all 
the reſt there. But what gave me the moſt pain of any thing 
I ſaw,'or took notice of, was, that, while Monteſinos was TY 
theſe things to me, there approached me on one fide, unperceiv 
by me, one of the two companions of the unfortunate Dut- 
cinea, and, with tears in her eyes, in a low and troubled voice, 
faid to me: My lady Dulcinea del Tobeſo kiſſes your worſhip's 
hands, and delires you to let her know how you do; and, 
being in great neceſſity, ſhe alſo earneſtly begs your worſhi 
Ws 7 be pleaſed to lend her, upon this new dimity petticoat Y 
have brought here, ſix reals, or what you have about you, 
which ſhe promiſes to return very ſhortly. This meſſage 
threw me into ſuſpenſe and admiration, and, turning to Signor 
Monteſinos, I demanded of him: Is it poffible, Signor Monte- 
ſinos, that perſons of quality under enchantment ſufter neceſſity? 
To which he anſwered: Believe me, Signor Don Quixote de la 
Mancha, that what is called neceſſity prevails every where, ex- 
tends to all, and reaches every body, not excuſing even thoſe 
who are enchanted: and ſince the lady Dulcinea ſends to deſire 
of you thoſe fix reals, and the pawn is, in appearance, a good 
one, there is no more to be done but to give her them; for 
without doubt ſhe muſt needs be in ſome very great trait. I will 
take no pawn, anſwered I, nor can I ſend her what ſhe deſires; 
for I have but four reals: which I ſent her, being thoſe you 
gave me the other day, Sancho, to beſtow in alms on the poor 

ſhould. meet with upon the road; and faid I to the damſel: 
Sweet-heart, tell your lady, that I am grieved to my _—_ 

| 7 
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her diſtreſſes, and wiſh I were a Fucar 9 to remedy them: and 
pray let her know, that I neither can nor will have health, 
while I want her amiabte preſence, and diſcreet converſation ; 
and that I beſeech her with all imaging ne earneſtneſs, that ſhe 
would vouchſafe to let herſelf be ſeen” and converſed with by 
this her captive ſervant and bewildered knight. Tell her, that, 
when ſhe leaſt thinks of it, ſhe will hear it ſaid, that I have 
made an oath and vow, like that made by the marquis of Man- 
tua, to revenge his nephew Valdouinos, when he found him 
ready to expire in the midſt of the mountain; which was, not 
to eat bread upon a table-cloth, with the other idle whims he 


then added, till he had revenged his death. In like manner will | 


I take no reſt, but traverſe the ſeven parts of the univerſe, with 


more punctuality than did the infante Den Pedro of Portugal *, 


till ſhe be diſenchanted. All this and more your worſhip owes 
my lady, anſwered the damſel; and, taking the four reals, in- 
ſtead of making me a courtſy, ſhe cut a caper full two yards 
high in the air. | wh | * 
O holy god! cried Sancho aloud at this juncture, is it poſſible 
there ſhould be ſuch a one in the world, and that LES 
and enchantments ſhould have ſuch power over him, as to chan 


'my maſter's good underſtanding into ſo extra t a madneſs! 


O Sir! Sir! for god's fake, look to yourſelf, and ſtand up for your 
honour, and give no credit to theſe vanities, which have dimi- 
niſhed and decayed Fur ſenſes. It is your love of me, Sancho, 
makes you talk at this rate, quoth Don Quixote; and not being 
experienced in the things of the world, take every thing, 
in which there is the. leaſt difficulty, 2 impoſſible: but the 
time will come, as I ſaid before, when I ſhall tell you ſome 
other of the _ have ſeen below, which will make you give 
credit to what I have now told you, the truth of which admits 
of no reply or diſpute *, | 

: 1 . | C H A P 0 


„Asch German family of Augshurg, made noble by Charles the fiſth. The 


name is Fugger, and wonderful ftories are told of their riches, the greateſt 

part of the money ſpent in that prince's wars having paſt through their 

hands. | 6 Sola 
- 2 A great voyager, aſtronomer, and ceſmographer, who firſt begun the 
deſigns of the Portugueſe on the Eaft Indies, by the Cape of Good · Hope. He 

was fourth ſon to Jobs the firſt, 

2 Among other extravagant paſſages in the old romances, intended to be 
ridicul'd in this adventure of Montefino:'s cave, the author ſeems particularly 

to have had in view that of the two young princes Spheramond and Amadis 

4 Altre; who coming to a fountain-ſide, find a damſel ready to be devour'd 

by a lion: they prepare to reſcue her, when the earth opens, and ſwallows 

up both damſel and lion: the princes ruſh after them into the cavern, and, 

after feeling their way in the dark, come to a ſpacious court, where they meet 
an old man and an old woman, who conduct them into a fine hall: there 
| | they 
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W e enen, 


THE tranſlator of this grand hiſtory from the origi 
1 written by its firſt author Cid Hamete Benengeli, ſays, thi 
coming to the chapter of the adventure of the cave of Monte- 
fino, he found in the margin theſe words of Hamete's own hand- 
Writing: 5 


I cannot perſuade myſelf, or believe, that all that is men- 
tioned in the foregoing chapter happened to the valorous Don 


Quixote exactly as it i thefe written: the reaſon is becauſe all 


the adventures hitherto related might have happened and are 


rue, as it exceeds all reaſonable bounds. 
that. Don Quixote, being a gentleman of the greateſt veracity, 


and 
He, 


ME; "bat If this e of 30 being: 
t for me to think, 


a knight of the maſt worth of any of his time, would tell a 
is as little poſſible ; for he would not utter a falſhood, th 


He were to be ſhot to death with arrows. On the other 


J conſider, that he told it with all the aforeſaid circumſtan 
7 and that he could not, in fo ſhort a ſpace, have framed ſo va 


4 machine extravagancies : and if this adventure ſeems to be 
apocryphal, I am not in fault; and fo, without affirming it 
Gr true or falſe, I write it. Since, reader, you have diſcern- 
ment, judge as you ſee fit; for I neither ought, nor can do an 

more: though it is held for certain, that, upon his Jeath. bed, 
he retracted, and ſaid, he had invented it only becauſe it was 


of a piece, and ſquated with the adventures he had read of in 


his hiſtories. 5 2 | 
Ten the tranſlator goes on, ſaying : _ 


T* HE ſcholar was aſtoniſhed, no leſs at the boldneſs of San- 
1 cho Panga, than at the patience of his maſter, judging that 


the mildneſs pf temper he then ſhewed ſprung from the ſatiſ- 


faction he had juſt received in ſeeing his miſtreſs Dulcinea 


Toboſo, though enchanted : for, had it not been ſo, Sancho ſaid 


ſuch words and things to him as richly deſerved a cudgeling ; 


and in reality he thought Sancho had been a little too faucy 
with his maſter: to whom the ſcholar ſaid: For my part, Signor 


Don Qui ate, J reckon the pains of my journey in your wor- 


they ſee thrones, and perſonages ſeated on them with imperial crowns on thejr 
heads; likewiſe battles, ſea-fights, and a thouſand wonderful things: as they 
are about to ask the meaning of this, the whole vaniſhes, they find 


themſelves again by the fountain-fide, Amadis de Gaul, b. 14. ch. 71. 


* 
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ſhip's ny very well beſtowed, haying thereby: gained four 
ching The firſt, your worſhip's bogs win wh which | eſteeng 
a * happineſs, The ſecon Ving learned what is in- 
cloſed in this cave of ante * ith metamorphoſes 
Guadiana, and the lakes of Kwndere, which will ſerve me. for. 
my, Sharyſh Quid I have now in hand. The third is, to hays 
learned — 27 — of lay as Joy. ing, which was in . at 2 
in the of the emperor G/aries the great, as ma t = 
ed from the words your worthip ſays Durangarte 3 
at the end of that Fat 20 eat while Month inos had been Ging 8 
him, he awaked, faying, Patience, and ſhuffie * cards WIL 


this alluſion to cards, and. this way of ſpeaking, he could — | 


learn during his enchantment, but when he was in France, and 


| in the day W Charles the great; and this g- | 


. the ot 1er n, 239 
ta_Polydare 7 on the invention of . quitzes : 

lieve. he has forgot to inſert that of cards in hi work, as J 
will now da in. mine; which will be of 175 eat importance, 3 
cially as I ſhall alledge the authority of fo graye $9 ue an 
author as Signor Durengarte. The fourth, is, the knowing 


ſoy bony na 


Yau are in the right, ſaid Don | giants: but I would fain 
know, if by the 2 cence be granted you for 
printivg Jo c books, 1 doubt, to e ae you Rnd ta 
* ſcribe them? There are lords and grandees h in. Spain, 
to whom they may be dedicated, ſaid the N ot many. 
ſwered Don Qui ate; not becauſe they do not deſerve 2 de- 
ication, but becauſe they will not receive one, to avoid lying 


under an obligation of £ ſuch a return, as ſeems due to 


the pains and complaiſance of the authors. I know a Prince 3, 
who makes amends for what is wanting in the reft, with fo 
many. advantages, that, if I durſt preſume. to publiſh them, 
perhaps, I might ftir up envy in ſeveral noble breaſts. But let 
this reſt "ill a a more convenient ſeaſon, and let us now conſider, 
where we ſhall lodge to-night. Not far from hence, anſwered. 
the ſcholar, is an Hermitage, in which lives an hermit, who, 
they ſay, has been a ſoldier, and has the reputation of being 4 
good c riſtian, and very diſcreet, and charitable withal. Ad- 
joining to the Hermita T e he has a little houſe, built at his own 
colt; but, though ſmall,” it is large enough to receive gueſts. 
Has this ſame — any 5 quoth Sancho. Few her- 
mits are without, anſwered Don Quixote; for thoſe in faſhion 
now-a-days are not like thoſe in the deſerts of Egypt, who 
were clad with leaves of the palm-tree, and lived upon roots of 


3 The Conde de Lemes, Don Pedro Fernandem de Caſtro, 


the 
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the earth. I would not be underſtood, as if, by ſpeaking well 


of the latter, I reflected upon the former: I only mean, that 
the 7 of our times do not come up to the auſterities and 
ſtrictneſs of thoſe days. But this is no reaſon why they may 
not be all : at leaſt I take them to be ſo; and, at the worſt, 
the h te, who feigns himſelf good, does leſs hurt than the 
undiſguiſed ſinner. nee 


While they were thus diſcourſing, they perceived a man on 


foot coming towards them, walking vary faſt, and ſwitching 
on a mule, loaden with launces and halberds. When he came 


up to them, he ſaluted them, and paſſed on. Don Quixote ſaid 


to him: Hold, honeſt friend; methinks you go faſter than is 
convenient for that mule. I cannot ſtay, anſwered the man; 


for the arms you ſee I am carrying are to be made uſe of to- 


morrow, ſo that I am under a neceſſity not to ſtop, and fo 
adieu: but, if you would know for what purpoſe I carry them, 


I intend to lodge this night at the inn beyond the Hermitage, 


and, if you travel the ſame road, you will find me there, 


| where I will tell you wonders} and once more god be with 


you. Then he pricked on the mule at that rate, that Don 

uixote had no time to inquire what wonders they were he 
deſigned to tell them: and, as he was not a little curious, and 
always tormented with the defire of hearing new things, he 
gave orders for their immediate departure, reſolving to paſs the 
night at the inn, without 8 at the Hermitage, where 
the ſcholar would have had them lodge. This was done ac- 
cordingly: they mounted, and all three took the direct road to 
the inn, at which they arrived a little before night-fall. The 
ſcholar deſired Don Quixote to make a to the Hermitage, 
to drink one draught: and ſcarce had Sancho Panga heard this, 


when he ſteered Dapple towards the Hermitage, and the ſame 


did Don Quixote and the ſcholar: but Sancho's ill luck, it 
ſeems, would have it, that the hermit was not at home, as 
they were told by an under-hermit, whom they found in the 
Hermitage. They asked him for the deareſt wine: he anſwer- 
ed, his maſter had none; but, if they wanted cheap water, he 


would give them ſome with all his heart. If I had wanted wa- 
ter, anſwered Sancho, there are wells enough upon the road, 


from whence I might have ſatisfied myſelf. O for the wedding 


of Camacho, and the plenty of Don Dzego's houſe! how often 


ſhall I feel the want of you ! 

They quitted the Hermitage, and ſpurred on toward the inn, 
and ſoon overtook a lad, who was walking before them in no 
great haſte, He carried a ſword upon his ſhoulder, and upon 
it a roll or bundle, ſeemingly of his clothes, in all likelihood 


breeches or trouzers, a cloke, and a ſhirt or two. He had on 
2 tattered velvet jacket lined with ſatin, and his ſhirt hung out. 


His 
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His ſtockings were of ſilk, and his ſhoes ſquare-toed aſter the 
court-faſhion: He ſeemed to be about eighteen of nineteen 


years of age, of a chearful countenance, and in appearance 


very active of body. He went on ſinging couplets, to divert 


the fatigue of the journey ; and, when they overtook him, he 
had j done ſinging one, the laſt words whereof the ſcholar 


got by heart; which they ſay were theſe: _ 


For want of the pence to the wars I muſt go : 
Ah! had ] but money, it wou'd not be ſo. © 


The firſt, who ſpoke to him, was Den Quixote, who ſaid: | 


You travel very airily, young ſpark ; pray, whither fo faſt ? 
let us know, if. you are inclined to tell us. To which the youth 


anſwered: My walking ſo airily is occaſioned by the heat and 


by pov and I am going to the wars. How b 
demanded Don Quixote: by the heat it may l 


Sir, replied the youth, I carry in this bundle a pair of velvet 


trouzers, fellows to this jacket: if I wear them out upon the 
road, I cannot do myſelf credit with them in the city, and I 
have no money to buy others; and for this reaſon, as well as for 
_ coolneſs, I go thus, till I eome up with ſome companies of foot, 

which are not twelve leagues from hence, where ! will lift my- 
ſelf, and ſhall not want baggage-conveniences to ride in, till 
we come to the place of embarkation, which, they ſay, is to be 
at Carthagena : beſides, I chooſe the king for my maſter and 
lord, whom I had rather ſerve in the war, than any paltry fel- 
low at court. And, 1 ſir, have you — ? faid the 
ſcholar. Had I ſerved ſome grandee, or other perſon of di- 
ſtinction, anſwered the youth, no doubt I ſhould ; for, in the 
ſervice of good maſters, it is no uncommon thing to riſe from 
the ſervant's hall to the poſt of enſign or captain, or to _ 
goo penſion: but poor I was always in the ſervice of ſtrolling 

llows or foreigners, whoſe wages and board-wages are ſo mi- 
ſerable and ſlender, that one half is ſpent in paying for ftarch- 
ing a ruff; and it would be looked upon as a miracle, if one 
page-adventurer in a hundred ſhould get any tolerable prefer- 
ment. But, tell me, friend, quoth Don Quixote; is it poſſible, 
that, in all the time = have been in ſervice, you could not 
procure a livery? I had two, anſwered the Page: but, as he, 
who quits a monaſtery before he profeſſes, is ſtripped of his ha- 


bit, and his old clothes are returned him, juſt ſo my maſters 
did by me, and gave me back mine; for, when the buſineſs 
was done, for which they came to court, * to their 
2 homes, and took back the liveries they 
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wy notable Ehle beria +, as the Hialiang ſay, quoth Don 


Quixote: ,hgwever, look upon it as an earneſt of good. fortune, 


that you have quitted the court with ſo good an intention; for 
there is nothing upon earth more honourable or more advanta- 

2ous, than firſt to ſerve and then your king and natural 
Ford, eſpecially in the exerciſe of arms, by which one acquires 
at leaſt more honour, if not more riches, than by letters, as I 
have often ſaid : for though letters have founded more great fa- 
milies than arms, ſtill there is I know not what that exalts 
thoſe, who follow arms, above thoſe, who follow letters, with 
I know not what ſplendor attending them, which ſets them 
above all others. And bear in mind this piece of advice, which 
will be of great uſe to you, and matter of conſolation in your 
diſtreſſes; and that is, not to think of what adverſe accidents 
may happen; for the worſt that can happen is death, and, 
when death is attended with honour, the beſt that can happen 
is to die. That valorous Roman emperor, Julius Ceſar, bei 


asked, which was the beſt kind of death, anſwered, that whi 


was ſudden, unthought of, and unforeſeen ; and though he an- 
ſwered like a heathen, and a ſtranger to the knowledge of the 
true god, nevertheleſs, with reſpect to human infirmity, he ſaid 
well. For, fuppofing you are killed, in the firſt skirmiſh or 
action, either by a cannon-ſhot, or the blowing-up of a mine, 
what does it ſignify? all is but dying, and the Falle is done. 
According to T erence, the ſoldier makes a better figure dead in 
battle, than alive and ſaſe in flight; and the good ſoldier gains 
juſt as much reputation, as he ſhews obedience to his captains, 
and to thoſe who have a right to command him. And take 
notice, ſon, that a ſoldier had better ſmell of gunpowder than 
of musk ; and if old. age overtakes you in this noble profeſſion, 
though lame and maimed, and full of wounds, at leaſt it will 
not overtake you without honour, and ſuch honour as poverty 
itſelf cannot deprive. you of;. eſpecially now that care is taking 
to provide for the maintenance of old and diſabled foldiers, who 
ought not to be dealt with, as many do by their Negro ſlaves, 
when they are old, and paſt ſervice, whom they ; > nm and 


ſet at liberty, and, driving them out of their houſes, under 


- 


. of giving them their freedom, make them ſlaves to 
ger, from which nothing but death can deliver them. 
At preſent I will ſay no more: but, get up behind me upon 
is horſe of mine, till we come to the inn, and there you 


ney, and god give you as good ſpeed as your good intentions 
4 A ſneaking trick of a pitiful beggarly fellow, 
k - Þ The 


I ſup with me, and to-merrow morning purſue your jour- | 
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The page did not accept of the invitation of ri 9 
Dos wixote, but did that of ſupping with him at the 
here, it is ſaid, Sancho muttered to himſelf: The lord "bleſs 
thee for a maſter! is it poſſible, that one, ho can ſay ſo 
and ſuch good things, as he has now done, ſhould fay he 
the extravagant impoſfibilities he tells of the cave of Mont fines? 
Well, we ſhall ſee what will conte of it. 

By this time they arrived at the inn, juſt at ni ght fal, and 
Sancho was ede bis inafier aks it dor un inn db 
and not for a caſtle, as uſual. were ſcarce entered, 
when Don Quixote asked the landlord for the man with the 
— and : he anſwered, that he was in the ſtable 

RH — mule. The ſcholar and Sancho did the ſame 
xy 0 I and the beſt 

in the ſtab | 


CR A 3. | 
Wherein is begun the braying adventure, with the pleaſant ond 
of the puppet-player, and the inemorabls divinations of tht 


Dex DUIXOTE's cake was dough, as the ſaying is, 
to be 


*till he could hear and learn the wonders promiſc 

told him by the conductor of the arms; and therefore — 
in queſt of him where the innkeeper told him he was; and, 
having found ins he defired him by all means to tell him, 
what he had to lay as to what he had enquire Pp 
the road. The 4 The account of my wo 

muſt be taken more at leiſure; and not on foot : ſuffer me, 
fir, to make an end of taking care of my beaſt, and I will tel 
you things which will amaze you. Let not that be any Min- 
derance, anſwered Don Quivste; for I will help you: and 4 
he did, winnowing the barley, and cleanitg 2 1. 

piece of humility, which obliged the man readily to tell himy 
what he deſired : and ſeating himſelf upon a don bench wich- 
out the inn-door, and Don Quixote by his fide, the ſcholar, the 


page, Sancho e the inn-keeper, ſerving as his ſertate 


and auditory, - he began in this manner. 

You muſt underſtand, gentlemen, that, in a town Pour 
leagues and a half from this inn, it happened, that an alder- 
man, through the artful contrivance (too long to be told) of X 
wench his maid-ſervant, loft his aſs; and though the ſaid al- 
derman uſed all 2 din — 7 to find him, it was not 
poſſible. Fifteen days as public fame fays, fince 
the aſs was miſling, — the loſing — being in — 
market- place, another alderman of = 1 . o 

ay 
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Pay me for my good news, gollip; for your aſs | has appeared 
Moft willingly, neighbour, an 
know where he bas been ſeen? In the mountain, anſwered 
the finder; I ſaw him this N without a pannel, or any 
kind of furniture about him, and ſo lank, that it would grieve 
one to ſee him: I would fain have driven him before me, and 
brought him to you; but he is already become ſo wild, and 
fo ſhy, that, when I went near him, away he galloped, and 
ran into the moſt hidden part of the mountain. It you have a 
mind we ſhould both go to ſeek him, bt gods pu up this aſa 
| me a great 
ure, quoth he of the aſs, and I will endeavour to pay you 
in 5 coin. okra 2 * 13 and after the 
very ſame manner, is te who are thoroughly 
B 2 with the truth of the affair. . | | F 
n ſhort, the two aldermen, on foot, and hand in hand, went 
to the mountain; and coming to. the very place where they 
thought to find the aſs, they found him not, nor was he to be 
ſeen any where thereabouts, though they ſearched diligently af- 
ter him. Perceiving then, that he was not to be found, quoth 
the alderman that had ſeen him to the other: Hark you, goſ- 
flip; a device is come into my head, whereby we ſhall aſſuredly 
diſcover this animal, though he'were crept into the bowels of 


the earth, not to ſay of the mountain; and it is this: I can 


bray- marvellouſly well, and if you can do ſo never ſo little, 
conclude the buſineſs done. Never ſo little, ſay you, neigh- 
bour? quoth the other; before god, I yield the precedence to 
none, no, not to afles themſelves. We ſhall ſee that imme- 


diately, anſwered the ſecond alderman ; for I propoſe that you 


ſhall go on one fide of the mountain, and I on the other, and 
ſo we ſhall traverſe and encompaſs it quite round; and — 
now and then you ſhall bray, and ſo will I; and the aſs will 


moſt certainly hear and anſwer us, if he be in the mountain. 


To which the maſter of the aſs anſwered: Verily, neighbour, 
the device is excellent, and worthy of your great ingenuity. So. 
rting according to- agreement, it fell out, that they both 
ayed at the ſame inſtant, and each of them, deceived by the 


braying of the other, ran to ſeek the other, thinking the aſs 


had appeared; and, at fight of each other, the loſer ſaid: Is it 
poſſible, goſſip, that it was not my aſs that brayed? No, it 
was I, anſwered the other. I tell you then, quoth the owner, 
that there is no manner of difference,. as to the braying part, 
between you and an aſs; for in my life I never ſaw or heard 
any-thing more natural, Theſe praiſes and compliments, an-, 
ſwered the author of the ſtratagem, belong rather to you than 
to me, goſſip; for, by the god that made me, you can give 


che odds gf two. brays to the greateſt and moſt skilful 1 
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of the world; for. the tone is the ſuſtaining, of the vejce : 
in time and meaſure, and the cadences frequent and; quick: in 
ſhort, I own myſelf vanquiſhed, I give you the palm, aud yield l 
up the ſtandard of this rare ability. I ſay, anſwered the owner, 
I ſhall value and eſteem myſelf the more -hencef >rward, an p 
ſhall think I know ſomething, ſince TI, have ſome excellence; 
for, though. I fancied L-brayed yell, I'never flattered. myſelf 1 
came up to the pitch you are pleaſed to ſay. I tell, you,” an- 
ſwered the ſecond, there are rare abilities loſt in the world, and 
that they are ill beſtowed on thoſe, who know not how to em- 
ploy. them to advantage. Ours, quoth the owner, excepting in 
caſes like the preſent, cannot he of ſervice to us; and, even in 
this, god they prove of any benefit. 
This ſald, they ſeparated again, and fell anew. to their bray- 
ing; and at every turn they deceived each other, and met 
again, till they. agreed, as à counterſigu to diſt inguiſß their 
own brayings from that of the aſs, that they ſhould dray twice. 
together, one immediately after the other. Thus doubling their 
brayings, they made the tour of the mountain; but no anſwer* 
from the ſtray aſs, no not by ſigns: indeed how could, the poor 
creature anſwer, whom they found in the thickeſt oſ the wood 
half devoured by wolves? At ſight whereof the owner-faid; I. 
wondered indeed he did not anſwer; for, had he not been dead, 
he would have brayed at hearing us, of he were no als : never- 


theleſs, goſſip, I eſteem the pains I have been at in ſeeking” 
him to be well beſtowed, though 1 haye found him dead, ſince 
I bave heard. you bray with ſuch a grace. It is in a good hand , 


goſſip, anſwered the other ; for if the abbot ſings well, the no- 
vice comes not far behind him NN 
Hereupon they returned home, diſconſolate and hoarſe, and. 
recounted to their friends, . neighbours, and acquaintance, - all 
. * in the ſearch after the aſs; each of them ex 
erating the other's excellence 1 byayin . The ſtory ſpread” 
over the adjacent villages z/ and the devil, who ſleeps hot, as 
he loves to ſow. and; promote ſquabbles and diſcord wherever * 
can, raiſing a, buſtle in the wind, and . chimeras. out of. 
next to nothing, ſo ordered and brought it about, that the 
people of er villages, upon ſeeing, any of the folks of gur 
town, d preſently. fall a braying, as it were hitting us in 
the teeth with the braying of our aldermen. The boys gave 
into it, which was, all one as putting it into the hands and 
mouths of all the deyils in hell; and thus braying read- rom.” 
one tou to another, inſamuch that the natives of the town of 


„ L al b pn tk Ex pin - 
6 Alluding to the civility of complimenting another to drink firſts! 7 . 
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Bray * are as well known as white folks are diſtinguiſhed 


Who has been a long time going up and down the 
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black. And this unhappy jeſt has gone ſo far, that᷑ the mocked 
have oſten ſallied out in arms againſt the mockers, and given 
them battle, without king or rook s, or fear or ſhame, bein 
able to prevent it. To-morrow, I believe, or next day, thoſe 


of our town, the brayers, will take the. field againſt the people 


of another village, about two es from ours, being one of 


myſelf well paid with only bearing my charges, I will go back, 
and haſten the cart with the ape and the 1 imme- 


To which the landlord anſwered: He is a famous p:pp=t-player, 
e parts of 


* n thoulder, and putting 


7 Puchho del Rebiſne. e z 
3 Alluding to the game of cheſs, 


, bl 


f tells 
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tells him the anſwer to the queſtion that is put to him; which 
maſter Peter preſently repeats aloud. It is true, he tells 
much more concerning things paſt, than things to come; and, 
though he does not p.m hit right, yet for the moſt part 
he is not much out; ſo that we are inclined to believe he has 


the devil within him. He bas two reals for each queſtion, if 


the ape anſwers; I mean, if his maſter anſwers for him, af- 
ter the ape has whiſpered him in the ear: and therefore it is 
thought this ſame mating Peter muſt be very rich. He is, be- 
ſides, a very gallant man (as they ſay in Iraq) and a boon com- 
panion, and lives the merrieſt life in the world. He talks more 


than ſix, and drinks more than a dozen, and all this at the ex- 


| pence of his tongue, his ape, and his puppets. _._ 

By this time maſter Peter was returned, and in the cart 
came the puppets, and a large ape without a tail, and its but- 
tocks bare as a piece of felt; but not ill-favoured. Don Qui xote 
no ſooner eſpied him, but he began to * him, ſaying: 
Maſter diviner, pray, tell me, what fiſh do we catch, and 
what will be our fortune? See, here are my two reals, bid- 
ding Sancho to give them to maſter Peter, who anſwered for the 
ape, and ſaid: Signor, this animal makes no anſwer, nor gives 
any information, as to things future: he knows ſomething of 
the paſt, and a little of the preſent. Odds bobs, quoth Sancho, 
I would not give a braſs farthing to be told what is paſt of my- 


ſelf; for who can tell that better than myſelf? and for me to 


pay for what I know already, would be a very great folly. But 
ſince he knows things preſent, here are my two reals, and let 
good-man ape tell me what my wife 1 Pana is doing, 
and what ſhe is employed about? Maſler Peter would not take 


the money, laying: will not be paid before-band, nor take 
I have 


our reward 'till done you the ſervice; and giving with 

His right hand two or three claps on his left ſhoulder, at one 
ſpring the ape jumped upon it, and, laying its mouth to- his 
ear, grated its teeth and chattered apace; and, having made 
this grimace for the ſpace of a Credo, at another skip down it 
jumped on the ground, and preſently. maſter Peter ran and 
kneeled- before Don Quixote, and, embracing his legs, fald ; 
Theſe legs I embrace, juſt as if I embraced the two pillars of 
Hercules, O illuſtrious reviver of the lo ng Ya order of. 
chivalry ! /Q never ſufficiently extolled knight, 


on 5 7 de 
la Mancha ! Thou ſpirit to the faint-hearted, ſtay to thoſe that 


are falling, arm to thoſe that are already fallen, ſtaff and com- 
fort to all that are unfortunate! Den Qui rate was thunder- 
ſtruck, Sancho in ſuſpence, the ſcholar ſurpriſed, the page aſto- 
niſhed, the braying- man in a gaze, the inn-keeper confound- 


ed, and, laſtly, all amazed that heard the expreſſions of the 


puppet · player, whp proceeded, ſaying: And thou, O good 
f 


Sancho 
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Sancho Panga, the beſt ſquire to'the beſt knight in the world, 
rejoice, that thy wife" Tereſa is well, and this very hour 
is dreſſing a pound of flax; by the fame token that ſhe has by 
her left ſide a broken-mouthed pitcher, which holds a pretty 
ſcantling of wine, with which ſhe cheers her ſpirits at her 


work. I verily believe it, anſwered Sancho; for is a bleſ- 


ſed one, and, were ſhe not a little jealous, 1 would not change 
her for the gianteſs Andandona, who, in my maſter's opinion, 
was a very accompliſhed woman, and a ſpecial houſe-wife ; 
and my 2 1 is one of thoſe, who will make much of them- 
ſelves, though it be at the expence of their heirs, Well, quoth 


Don Quixote, he who reads much and travels much, ſees much 


and knows much. This, I ſay, becauſe what could have 


deen fufficient to perſuade me, that there are apes in the world 


that can divine, as I have now ſeen with my own eyes? Yes, 
I am that very Don Quixote de la Mancha, that this good ani- 


mal has faid, thcugh he has expatiated a little too much in 


my commendation. But, be J as I will, I give thanks to hea- 
ven that endued me with a tender and compaſſionate diſpoſi- 
tion of mind, always inclined to do good to every body, and 
hurt to no body. If I had money, ſaid the page, I would 
ask maſter ape what will befal me in my intended expedi- 
tion. To which maſter Peter, who was already got up from 


| kneeling at Dor oye feet, anſwered: I have already told 


you, that this little beaſt does not anſwer as to things future: 
but, did he anſwer ſuch queſtions, it would be no matter whe- 
ther you had money or not; for, to ſerve Signor Don Quixote 
here preſent, I would wave all advantages in the world. 
And now, becauſe it is my duty, and to do him a pleaſure 


beſides, T intend to put in order my puppet-ſhew, and enter- 


tain all the folks in the inn gratis. The inn-keeper hearing 


this, and above meaſure: over-joyed, pointed out a convenient 
| place for ſetting up the thew; which was done in an in- 


Don Duixote was not entirely ſatisfied with the ape's divina- 


tions, not, thinking it likely that an ape ſhould divine things ei- 


ther future or paſt: and ſo, while maſter Peter was preparing 
his ſhew,' Don Quixote drew Sancho afide to a corner of the 


table, where, without being over-heard by any body, he ſaid 


to him: Lobk you, Sancho, I have carefully conſidered the 
ſtrange ability of this ape, and, by my account, I find that 
Re Prres his 0 r muſt doubtleſs have made a tacit or 
expreſs pat with the devil. Nay, quoth Sancho, if the pack 
be exprefs from the devil, it muſt needs be a very ſooty pack: 
but What advantage would it be to this ſame maſter Peter to 
have ſuch a pack? You do not underſtand me, Sancho, aid. 

Den Quixote: J only mean, that he muſt, certainly have _ | 


Don QuixoTE DE La MANCHA, 
ſome agreement with the devil to infuſe this ability into. the 
ape, whereby he gets his bread ; and, after he is become rich, he 
will give him his foul, which is what the univerſal enemy of 
mankind aims at. And what induces me to this belief, 1s, 
finding that the ape anſwers only as to things paſt or preſent, 
and the knowledge of the devil extends no farther: for he 


knows the future only by conjecture, and not always that; 
for it is the prerogative of god : wag to know times and ſea- 


ſons, and to him nothing is paſt or future, but every thing 
reſent. This being ſo, as it really is, it is plain the ape talks 


n the ſtyle of the devil; and I wonder he has not been ac- 
cuſed to the inquiſition, and examined by torture, till he con- 


feſſes, by virtue of what, or of whom, he divines:-- for it is 


certain this ape is no aſtrologer ; and neither his maſter nor he 
know how to raiſe one of thoſe figures called judiciary, which 
are now ſo much in faſhion in Spain, that you have not any 
ſervant-maid,. page, or cobler, but preſumes to raiſe à figure, 
as if it were a knave of cards from the ground 9; thus deſtroy- 
ing, by their. lying and ignorant pretences, the wonderful 
truth of the ſcience. I know a certain lady, who asked one 
of theſe figure-raiſers, whether a little lap-dog ſhe had would 
breed, and how many, and of what colour the puppies would 
be. To which ' maſter aſtrologer, after railing a re, an- 
ſwered, that the bitch would pup, and have three whelps, one 

n, one carnation, and the other mottled, upon condition 


ſhould take dog between the hours of eleven and twelve at 


noon or night, and that it were on a Monday or a Saturday. 
Now it happened, that the bitch died ſome two days after of a 
furfeit, and maſter figure-raiſer had the repute in the town of 
being as conſummate an aſtrologer as the reſt of his brethren. 
But for all that, quoth Sancho, I ſhould be glad your worſhip 
would defire maſter Peter to ask his ape, whether all be true, 
which befel you in the cave of Monteſinos, becauſe, ſor m 
own part, begging your worſhip's pardon, I take it to be 


ſham and lies, or at leaſt a dream. It may be ſo, anſwered | 


Don Quixote: but I will do what you adviſe me, ſince I my- 
ſelf begin to have ſome kind of ſcruples about it. "wall 
While they were thus confabulating, maſter Peter came to 
look for Don Quixote, to tell him the ſhew was ready, de- 
firing he would come to ſee it, for it deſerved it. Don Quixote 
communicated to him his thought, and deſired him to ask his 
ape preſently, whether certain things, which befel him in the 
cave of Monteſinos, were dreams or realities ; for, to his think- 


9 The allufion is to a ſuperſtition among gameſters, in uſe every where, 
' eſpecially at games of chance, namely, to pick up from the ground the fir 
card they light on, and ſet their money on it. | 
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ing, they ſeemed to be a mixture of both. Maſter Peter, 
without anſwering a word, went and fetched his ape, and, 
placing him before Don Quixote and Sancho, ſaid: Look you, 
maſter ape, this knight would know, whether certain things, 
which beſel him in a cave, called that of Monteſinos, were 
real or "imaginary. And making the uſual ſignal, the ape 
leaped upon his left ſhoulder; and ſeeming to chatter to him 
in his ear, maſter Peter preſently ſaid : The ape ſays, that 
part of the things your worſhip ſaw, or which befel you, in 
the ſaid cave, are falſe, and part likely to be true: and this 
is what he knows, and no more, as to this queſtion ; and if 
your worſhip has a mind to put any more to him, on Friday 
next he will anſwer to every thing you ſhall: ask him; for his 
virtue is at an end for the — 2 and will not return til} 
that time. Did not I tell you, quoth Sancho, it could never 
2Z go down with me, that all your worſhip ſaid, touching the 
| adventures of the cave, was true, no, nor half of it? The 
| event will ſhew that, Sancho, anſwered Don Quixote; for 
1 time, the diſcoverer of all things, brings every thing to light, 
| though it lie hid in the bowels of the earth; and let this ſuf- 
| fice at preſent, and let us go ſee honeſt maſter Peter's ſhew ; 
| for I am of opinion there muſt be ſome novelty in it. How, 
|| ſome ? quoth maſter Peter : ſixty thouſand novelties are con- 
| tained in this -ſhew'of mine: I aſſure you, Signor Don 
wixote,” it is one of the top things to be ſeen that the world 
ds at this day; Operibus credite & non verbis; and let us to 
work ; for it grows late, and we have a great deal to do, to ſay, 
[| | Don Quixote and Sancho obeyed, and came where the ſhew 
| was ſet out, ſtuck round with little wax-candles, ſo that it 
| made a delightful and ſhining appearance. Maſter Peter, 
who was to manage the figures, placed himſelf behind the 
ſhew, and before it ſtood his boy, to ſerve as an interpreter 
and expounder of the myſteries of the piece. He had a white 
wand in his hand, to point to the ſeveral figures as they entered. 
All the folks in the inn being placed, ſome ſtanding. oppoſite to 
the ſhew, and Don Quixote, Sancho, the page, and the ſcholar, 
ſeated in the beſt places, the Drugger-man * began to ſay, what 
will be heard or ſeen by thoſe, who will be at the pains of 
hearing or ſeeing the following chapter. 


CHAP. 
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Wherein is continued the pleaſant adventure of the puppet-player, 
with ſundry other matters in truth ſufficiently good. 


T* RIANS and Trojans were all ſilent *: I mean, that 
all the ſpectators of the ſhew hung upon the mouth of the 
declarer 3 vf its wonders, when from within the ſcene they 
heard the ſound of a number of drums and trumpets, and ſeveral 
_ diſcharges of artillery z which noiſe was ſoon over, and imme- 
diately the boy raiſed his voice, and ſaid: This true hiſtory 
here repreſented to. you, gentlemen, is taken word for wes 


from the French chronicles and Spaniſh. ballads, Which are in 


every body's mouth, and ſung by the boys up and down the 
ſtreets. It treats, how Don Gayferos freed his wife Meliſendra, 
who was a priſoner in Spain, in the hands of the Moors, in the 
City of bee now called Sarageſſa; and there you may ſee 


how Don Gapferos is playing at tables, according to the ballad: | 


Gayſeros now at tables plays, 
Fargetful of bis lady dear beg. 


That perſonage, who appears yonder with a crown on his head 

and a — his hands, is the emperor Charles the great, the 
ſuppoſed father of Meliſendra; who, being vexed to ſee. the 
indolence and negligence of his ſon-in-law, comes forth to chide 
him ; and, pray, mark with what vehemency and. earneſtneſs 


he rates him, that one would think he had a mind to give him 


half a dozen raps over the 1 with his ſcepter: yea, there are 
authors, who ſay he actually gave them, and ſound ones too: 
and, after having ſaid ſundry things about the danger his honour 
ran, in, not procuring the liberty of his ſpouſe, it is reported, he 
faid to him: I have told you enough of it, look to it. Pray ob- 
ſerve, gentlemen, how the emperor turns his back, and leaves 
Don Gayferos in a fret. See him now impatient with choler, 
flinging about the board and pieces, and. calling haftily for his 

armour ; deſiring Don Orlando his couſin to lend him his ſword 
Durindana ; and then how Don Orlando refules to lend it him, 
offering to bear him company in that arduous enterpriſe ; but 
the — enraged will not accept of it, ſaying, that he alone 
is able to deliver his ſpouſe, though ſhe were thruſt down to 
the center of the earth. Hereupon he goes in to arm himſelf 
for ſetting forward immediately. Now, gentlemen, turn your 


2 Conticuere omnes. Virg. En. I. 2. init. 
3 Narrantis conjux pendet ab ore viri. Ovid. Epifſh, 1, v. 30. 
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eyes toward that tower,. which appears yonder, which you are 


to ſuppoſe to be one of the Mooriſh towers of Saragoſſa, now 


called the Aliaferia +; and that lady, who appears at yon bal- 


cony in a Maoriſb habit, is the peerleſs Meliſendra, caſting many 
a heavy look toward the road that leads to France, and fixing 
her imagination upon the city of Paris and her husband, her 
only conſolation in her captivity. Now behold à ſtrange inci- 
dent, the like perhaps never ſeen. Do you not ſee 'yon Moor, 
who, ſtealing along ſoftly, and ſtep by ſtep, with his finger on 
his mouth, comes behin Meliſendra ? Behold how he gives her 
a ſmacking kiſs full on her lips: obſerve the haſte ſhe makes to 
ſpit, and wipe her mouth with her white ſhift-fleeves; and how 


| ſhe takes on, and tears her beauteous hair for vexation, as if 


that was to blame for the indi nity. Obſerve that grave Moor 


in yonder gallery: he is Marſilio, the king of Sanſuenna ; who, 


ſeeing the inſolence of the Moor, N. he is a relation of 
his, and a great favourite, orders him to be ſeized immediately, 
and two hundred ſtripes to be given him, and to be led through 
the moſt frequented ſtreets of the city, with criers beſore to 

vblith his crime 5, and the officers of juſtice with their rods 

hind: and now behold the officers coming out to execute 
the ſentence, almoſt as ſoon” as the fault is committed: for, 


among the Moors, there is no citation of the party, nor copies 


of the proceſs, nor ve — juſtice, as among vs, 


Here Don Quixote ſaid with a loud voice: Boy, boy, on 


with your ſtory in a ſtraight line, and leave your curves and 
tranſverſals; for, to come at the truth of a fact, there is often 
need of proof upon proof. Maſter Peter alſo from behind ſaid: 
Boy, none of your flouriſhes, but do what the gentleman bids 
you; ſor that is the ſureſt way : ſing your ſong plain, and ſeek 
not ſor counterpoints; for they uſually crack the ſtrings. I will, 
anſwered the boy, and proceeded, 191655 6 4 35 
The figure you ſee there on horſeback, muffled up in a 
Gaſcoign cloke, is Don Gayferos himſelf, to whom his ſpouſe, 
already revenged on the impudence of the enamoured Moor, 
ſhews herſelf from the battlements of the tower, with a calmer 
and more ſedate countenance, and talks to her husband, be- 


lieving him to be ſome a 3 with whom ſhe holds all that 


diſcourſe and dialogue in the d, which ſays: 50 


N 1. towards France your courſe you bend, 
er me intreat you, gentle friend, 

ö Hale diligent enquiry tbere 
Hr Gayteros my husband dear. 


4 The old royal palace, now that of the Inguifition. | 

5 In Spain, as the malefaQtors paſs along the ſtreets, it is cried before them 
such a one to be whipped, hanged, &c, for fach a crime, 20 
* 2 wy | | | 
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The reſt 1 omit, becauſe length begets loathing. It is ſufficient 
to obſerve, how Don Gayferos diſcovers himſelf ; and, by the 
ſigns of joy ſhe makes, you —55 perceive ſhe knows him, and 
. —— now that you fee ſhe lets herſelf down from the bal- 

cony, to get on horſeback behind her good ſpouſe. But, alas 
poor lady! the border of her under · petticoat has caught hold on 
one of the iron rails of the balcony, and there 'ſhe hangs dang- 
ling in the air, without being able to reach the ground, But 
ſee how merciful heaven ſends relief in the greateſt diſtreſſes: 
for now comes Don Gayferoes, and, without regarding whether 
the rich petticoat be torn, or not, lays hold of her, and brings 
her to the ground by main force; and then at a ſpring ſets her 
behind him on his horſe aſtride like a man, bidding her hold 
very faſt, and claſp her arms about his ſhoulders, till they croſs 
and meet over his breaſt, that ſhe may not fall; becauſe the 
lady Meliſendra was not uſed to that way of riding. See how 


the horſe by his-neighings, ſhews he is pleaſed with the burden 


of his valiant maſter and his fair miſtreſs. And ſee how they 
turn their backs, and go out of the city, and how merrily and 
N they take the way to Paris. Peace be with ye, O 
peerleſs pair of faithful lovers] may ye arrive in ſafety at your 
deſired country, without fortune's laying any obſtacle in the way 
of your proſperous journey! may the eyes of your friends and 
relations behold ye enjoy in perfect peace the remaining days 
= may they be like Nefor's) of your lives! Here again maſter 

eter raiſed his voice, and faid : Plainneſs, boy; do not incumber 
yourſelf; for all affectation is naught. The interpreter. made 
no anſwer, but went on, ſaying: There wanted not ſome idle 


eyes, ſuch as eſpy every thing, to ſee Meliſendra's getting down 


and then mounting; of which they gave notice to king Mar- 
filio, who immediately commanded to ſound the alarm: and 
ray take notice what a hurry they are in; how the whole city 
ſha es with the ringing of bells in the ſteeples of the moſques: - 
Not fo, quoth Don Quixote; maſter Peter is very much miſ- 
taken in the buſineſs of the bells; for the Moors do not uſe bells; 
but kettle- drums, and a kind of dulcimers, like 'our waits: and 
therefore to introduce the ringi A of bells in Sanſuenna is a 
groſs abſurdity. Which maſter Peter overhearing, he leſt off 
ringing, and ſaid: Signor Don Quixote, do not criticiſe upon 
trifſes, nor expect that perfection, which is not to be ſound in 
theſe matters. Are there not a thouſand comedies acted almoſt 
every where, full of as many improprieties and blunders, and 
yet they run their career with great ſucceſs, and are liſtened to 
not only with applauſe, but with admiration? Go on, boy, 
and let folks talk; for, ſo I fill my bag, I care not if I 
ſent more improprieties than there are motes in the ſun: You 
are in the right, quoth Don Quixote; and the boy proceeded: 
, | ; 8 See 
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Moors, and hearing ſuch a din, . proper to ſuccour thoſe 
voice 


unſheathed his ſword, and at one ſpring he planted himſelf cloſe 


and, among a great many other 
down; he had chopped off his head with as much eaſe as if it 
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See what a numerous and brillant cavalry ſallies out of the 
city in purſuit of the two catholic lovers; how many trumpets 
ſound, how many dulcimers play, and how many drums and 
kettle- drums r: I fear they will overtake them, and bring 
them back tied to their own horle's tail, which would be a la- 
mentable 1 Don Quixote, ſeeing. ſuch a number of 


that fled, and riſing up-ſaid in a : I will never con- 
ſent, while I live, that in my preſence ſuch an outrage as this 
be offered to ſo famous a knight and ſo daring. a lover as Don 
Gayferos. Hold, baſe-born rabble, follow not, nor purſue after 
him; for, if you do, have at you. And fo ſaid, ſo done, he 


* 
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to the ſhew, and, with a violent and unheard of fury, began to 
rain hacks and flaſhes upon the Mooriſb puppets, overthrowing 
ſome, and beheading others, — this, and demoliſhing that: 

rokes, he fetched one with 
ſuch a force, that, if maſter Peter had not ducked and ſquatted 
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had been made of ſugar-paſte. Maſter Peter cried out, ſaying : 5 
Hold, Signor Don Quixote, hold, and conſider, that theſe li- | 
res, you throw down, maim, and deſtroy, are not real Moors, | 
t only, puppets made of paſte-board-:- conſider, ſinner that 1 
am, that you are undoing me, and deſtroying my whole liveli- 
hood. For all that Don — ſtill laid about him, ſhowring 
down, doubling and redoubling, fore-ſtrokes and back - ſtrokes, 
like bail. In ſhort, in leſs than the ſaying two credos, he de- 
moliſhed the whole machine, hacking to pieces all the tackling 
and figures, king Mar ſilio being ſorely wounded, and the head 
and crown of the emperor Charlemagne cloven in two. The 
whole audience was in a conſternation; the ape flew to the top 
of the houſe; the ſcholar was frighted, the page daunted, and 
even Sancho himſelf trembled mightily ; for, as he ſwore after 
the ſtorm was over, he had never ſeen his maſter in ſo outra- 


geous a paſhon, - * 2/21 | 
The general demolition of the machi - thus atchieved, 


Don utxote began to be a little calm, and ſaid: I wiſh I had 
| Here before me, at this inſtant, all thoſe, who are not, and will 
not be convinced, of how much benefit knights-errant are to 


the world : for, had I not been preſent, what would have become 
— * Don Gayferos and the fair Meliſendra? I warrant ye, 

e would have overtaken them by this time, and have 
offered them ſome indignity. When all is done, long live 
knight-errafitry above all things living in the world! In god's 
name, let it hve, and let me die, quoth maſter Peter at this 
juncture with a faintiſh voice, ſince I am ſo unfortunate, m 
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1 can ſay with king Roderigo 5: Yeſterday I was ſovereign, of 
Spain, — to day have not a foot of land I can call my own. 


It is not half an hour ago, nor ſcarce half a minute, ſince 1 


was maſter of kings and emperors, my ſtalls full of horſes, and 
my trunks and ſacks full of fine things; and now TI am deſolate 
and dejected, poor and a , and, what grieves me moſt of 
all, without my ape, who, i” faith, will make my teeth ſweat for 
it, before I get him again: and all through the inconſiderate fury 
of this Sir knight, who is ſaid to protect orphans, redreſs wrongs, 
and do other charitable deeds; but in me alone, praiſed be the 
higheſt heavens for it, his generous intention has failed. In fine, 


it could only be the #night of the ſorrowful figure, who was 


deſtined thus to disfgure me and mine. 


Sancho Panga was moved to compaſſion by 1 Fg re 


had ſpoken, and therefore ſaid to him: Weep not, maſter Peter, 


nor take on ſo; for you break my heart, and I aſſure you my 


maſter Don Quixote is fo catholic and ſcrupulous a chriſtian, 


that, if he comes to reflect that he has done you any wrong,. he 
knows how, and will certainly make you amends with intereſt. 


If Signor Don Quixote, quoth maſter Peter, would but r 
me part of the damage he has done me, I ſhould be ſati 


* 


and his worſhip would diſcharge his conſcience; for no body 


can be ſaved, who withholds another's property againſt his will, 
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and does not make reſtitution. True, quoth Don Quixote; but 


as yet I do not know that I have any thing of yours, maſter 
Peter, How | anſwered maſter Peter : What but the invincible 


force of your powerful arm ſcattered and annihilated theſe re. 


licks, which lie up and down on this hard and barren ground? 
Whoſe were their bodies but mine? and how did I maintain 


myſelf but by them? Now am I entirely convinced, quoth Don 


Quixote at this juncture, of what I have often believed before, 
that thoſe enchanters who perſecute me, are perpetually ſetting 
ſhapes before me as they really are, and preſently putting the 
— 4 n me, and transforming them into whatever they 
pleaſe. I proteſt to you, gentlemen that hear me, that what- 


ever has at this time ſeemed to me to paſs actually and 


preciſely ſo: I took Meliſemdra to be Meliſendra; Don Gayferes, 
Don Gayferos ; Marfilio, Marſilio; and Charlemagne, Charle- 
magne. This it was that inflamed my choler; and, in com- 
2 with the duty of my profeſſion as a knight-errant, I 

a mind to aſſiſt and ſuccour thoſe who fled; and with this 
good intention I did what you juſt now ſaw: if things have fallen 
out the reverſe, it is no fault of mine, but of thoſe my wicked 
perſecutors; and notwithſtanding this miſtake of mine, and 


6 The laſt king of the Goethe in Spain, overthrown by the Moors, — 
| | | though 
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though it did not proceed from malice, yet will I condemn my- 
ſelf in coſts. See, maſter Peter, what you muſt have for the 
dam figures, and I will pay it you down in current and 
lawful money of Caſtile. Maſter Peter made him a low bow, 
ſaying: I expected no leſs from the unexampled chriſtianity of 
the valorous Don Quixote de la Mancha, the true ſuccourer and 
ſapport of all the needy and diſtreſſed: and let maſter Inn- 
keeper and the great Sancho be umpires and appraiſers, between 


your worſhip and me, of what the demoliſhed figures are or 


might be worth. | N | 
'The inn-keeper and Sancho ſaid they would ; and then maſter 

Peter, taking up Marfilio king of Saragoſſa, without a head, ſaid: 

You ſee how impoſſible it is to reſtore this king to his priſtine 


ſſtate, and therefore I think, with ſubmiſſion to better judgments, 


muſt award me for his death and deſtruction four reals and 


2 half. Proceed, quoth Don Quixote. Then for this that is 


cleft from top to bottom, continued maſter Peter, taking op the 
emperor Charlemagne, I think five reals and a quarter little 

h to ask. Not very little, quoth Sancho. Not very much, 
replied the inn-keeper : but ſplit the difference, and ſet him down 
five reals. Give him the whole five and a quarter, quoth Dor 
Quixote; for, in ſuch a notable miſchance as this, a quarter 
more or leſs is not worth ſtanding upon: and make an end, 


maſter Peter; for it grows towards ſupper-time, and I have 


ſome ſymptoms of hunger upon me. For this figure, h 
maſter Peter, which wants a noſe and an eye, and is the fair 
Meliſendra, I muſt have, and can abate nothing of, two reals 


and twelve maravedis. Nay, ſaid Don Quixote, the devil muſt 
be in it, if Meliſendra be not, by this time, with her husband, 
at leaſt upon the borders of France: for methought the horſe + 


they rode upon ſeemed to fly rather than gallop; and therefore 
do not pretend to fell me a cat for a coney, ſhewing me here 
Meliſendra noſe-leſs, whereas, at this very inſtant, probably, 
ſhe is ſolacing herſelf at full ſtretch with her husband in France. 
God help every one with his own, maſter Pzter, let us have 


plain- dealing, and proceed. Maſter Peter, finding that Don 


Quixote began to warp, and was returning to his old bent, had 
no mind he ſhould eſcape him fo, and therefore ſaid to him: 
Now 1 think on it, this is not Meliſendra, but one of her 
waiting-maids, and fo with ſixty maravedis I ſhall be well 
enough paid, and very well contented. Thus he went on, ſet- 
ting a price upon the ſeveral broken figures, which the arbi- 
trators afterwards moderated to the ſatisfaction of both parties. 
The whole amounted to forty reals and three quarters: and over 
and above all this, which Sancho immediately disburſed, maſter 
Peter demanded two reals for the trouble he ſhould have in 

e catching 
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Don QuixoTr DE LA MANCHA. 
catching his ape. Give him them, Sancho, faid Don Quixote, 


not for catching the ape ?, but to drink. I -would give two 


hundred to any one that could tell me for certain, that Donna 
Meliſendra and Senor Don Gayferas are at this time in France, 
and among their friends. No body can tell us that better than 
my ape, ſaid maſter Peter: but the devil himſelf cannot catch 
him now; though I ſuppoſe his affection for me, or hunger, will 
force him to come to me at night; and to-morrow is a new 
day, and we ſhall ſee one another again. | 
In — the — the 2 quite over, 
and they all ſu ether in peace an company, at 
the 3 of 2 Selen, Who was * er la — 


He who carried the launces and halberds went off before day, 


and, after it was light, the ſcholar and the page came to take 
their leaves of Don Quixote, the one in order to return 
and the other to rus his intended journey; and Don Quixote 
gave him a dozerl reals to help bear his charges. Maſter Peter. 
had no mind to enter into any more tell me's and. 7 will tell 
you's with Don Quixote, whom he knew perfectly well; and 
therefore up he got before the ſun ; and, gathering up the frag- 
ments of his ſhew, and ** his ape, away he went in queſt 
of adventures of his own. The inn-keeper, who knew not 
Don Quixote, was ly in admiration at his madneſs and 
liberality. In ſhort, Sancho, by order of his maſter, payed him 
very well; and about eight in the morning, bidding him fare- 


wel, they left the inn, and went their way, where we will 


leave them, to give place to the relating ſeveral other things 
neceſſary to the better underſtanding this famous hiſtorꝛ. 
CHAP. x. 


M berein is related, who maſter Peter and 4. ape were ; with the 
ill ſucceſs Don Quixote had in the braying adventure, which 
be finiſhed not as he wiſhed and intended. oy 


ID HAMETE, the chronicler of this grand hiſtory, . 


begins this chapter with theſe words: I ſwear as à catholic * 


chriſtian: To which his tranſlator ſays, that Cid Hamete's ſwear- 
ing as a catholic chriſtian, he being a Moor, as undoubtedly he 

was, meant nothing more than that, as the catholic chriſti 

when he ſwears, does, or ought to ſpeak and ſwear the truth, 


ſo did he, in writing of Den Juixete, and eſpecially in declaring 


7 Here, in the orignal, is a jingle of words (20 para tomar el mono, fno 


la mona) which it is impoſſible to preſerve in the tranflation. Mono fignifies an | 


ape, and mona, in familiar language, is uſed for being drunk, or drunkenneſs ; 
perhaps, becauſe men in liquor often. play apiſh tricks. 84 
11 . who 
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who maſter Peter was, with ſome account of the divining ape, 


.. Who ſurpriſed all the villages thereabouts with his divinations. 


He ſays then, that whoever has read the former part of this hi- 
ſtory, muſt needs remember that ſame Gines de Paſſamonte, to 
whom, among other | galley-flaves, Don _— ve liberty in 


the ſable mountain; a benefit, for which afterward he had ſmall 


thanks, and worſe payment, from that miſchievous and miſ- 
dehaving crew. This Gines de Paſſamonte, whom Don Quixote 
called Gine/illo de Parapilla, was the perſon who ſtole Sancho 


Panga's Dapple; and the not particulariſing the when, nor the 


how, in the firſt part, through the neglect of the printers, made 


many aſcribe the fault of the preſs to want of memory in the 


author. But in ſhort Gines ſtole him, while Sancho Panga was 
aſleep upon his back, making uſe of the ſame trick and device 
that Brunelo did, who, while Sacripante lay at the of Al- 
braca, ſtole his horſe from between his : and rds 
Sancho recovered him, as has been already related. This Gines 
then (being afraid of falling into the hands of juſtice, which 
was in purſuit of him, in order to chaſtiſe him for his number- 
leſs rogueries and crimes, which were ſo many and ſo flagrant, 


that he himſelf wrote a large volume of them) reſolved to paſs 


over to the kingdom of Arragon, and, covering his left eye, took 


up the trade of puppet-playing and legerdemain, both of which 
45 out, that, lighting upon ſome 


chriſtian ſlaves redeemed from Barbary, he bought that ape, 
which he taught, at a certain ſignal, to leap up on his ſhoulder, 


and mutter ſomething, or ſeem to do ſo, in his ear. This done, 


before he entered any town, to which he was going with his 
ſhew and his ape, he informed himſelf in the next village, or 
where he beft could, what particular _ happened in 
ſuch and ſuch a place, and to whom ; and bearing them care- 


fully in his memory, the firſt thing he did, was, to exhibit his 


ſhew, which was ſometimes of one ftory, and ſometimes of 
another, but all pleaſant, gay, and 8 known. The ſhew 
ended, he uſed to propound the abilities of his ape, telling the 
people, he divined all that was paſt and preſent ; but as to what 


was to come, he did not pretend to any skill therein. He de- 
manded two reals for anſwering each queſtion, and to ſome he 


afforded it cheaper, according as he found the pulſe of his clients 
beat ; and coming ſometimes to houſes, where he knew what 


bad happened to the people that lived in them, though they asked 


no queſtion, becauſe they would not pay him, he gave the ſignal 


to bis ape, and preſently ſaid, he told him ſuch and ſuch a thing, 


which tallied exactly with what, had ha 3 Whereby, he 


gained infallible credit, and was followed by every body. At 


other times, being very cunning, he anſwered in ſuch a manner, 
that his anſwers came pat to the queſtions; and as no body 
Win, | . went 
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went about to ſift, or preſs him to tell how his ape divined, he 
gulled every body, and filled his pockets. - No ſooner was he 


come into the inn, but he knew Den Quixote and Sancho; 


which made it very eaſy ſor him to excite the wonder of Den 
Quixote, Sancho, and all that were preſent. But it would have 
coſt him dear, had Don Qui æote directed his hand a little lower, 
when he cut off king Marfilio's head, and deſtroyed all his 
cavalry, as is related in the foregoing chapter. This is what 
offers concerning maſter Peter and his ape. Ng. 
And, returning to Don Quixote de la Mancha, I ſay, he de- 
termined, before he went to Sarageſſa, firſt to viſit the banks 
of the river Hebro, and all the parts thereabouts, ſince he had 
time enough and to ſpare before the tournaments began. With 
this deſign he purſued his journey, and travelled two days with- 
out — on any thing worth recording, till, the third day, 
going up a hill, he heard a great noiſe of drums, trumpets, and 
guns. At firſt he thought ſome regiment of ſoldiers was march- 
ing that way, and he clapped ſpurs to Rozizante, and aſcended 
the hill to ſee them: and, being got to the top, he perceived, as 
he thought, in the valley beneath, above two hundred men 
armed with various weapons, as ſpears, crofs-bows, partiſans, 
halberds, and pikes, with ſome guns, and a great number of 
targets. He rode down the hill, and drew ſo near to the. ſqua- 
dron, that he ſaw the banners diſtinctly, and diſtinguiſhed their 
colours, and obſerved the devices they bore ;- eſpecially one upon 
a banner or pennant of white ſatin, whereon was painted to 
the life an aſs, of the little Sardinian breed, holding up its head, 
its mouth open, and its tongue out, in the act and as it 


were, of braying, and round it theſe two verſes were written in 
e | 5011. 2 


925 The bailiff's . 
e d vain, 


From this motto — 57A 0270 that theſe folks muſt 
belong to the braying town, and ſo he told Sancho, telling him 
alſo what was written on the banner. He ſaid alſo, that the 
perſon, who had given an account of this affair, was miſtaken 


in calling the two brayers aldermen, fince, according to the 


motto, they were not aldermen but bailiffs. To which Sancho 
Panga anſwered: That breaks no ſquares, Sir; for it may very 
well be, that the aldermen, who brayed, might, in proceſs of 
time, become bailiffs of their town, and the ma 
be called by both thoſe titles; though it ſigniſies nothing to the 
truth of the ſtory, whether the brayers were bailiffs or alder 
men, fo long as they both brayed; ſor à bailiff is as likely to 
bray as an alderman. In concluſion, they found, that * 2 
ö — . Jer 
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derided was ſallied forth to attack another, which had a 
at them too much, and beyond what was fitting for good neigh- 


bours. Don Duixote advanced towards to the no ſmall ; 
concern of Sancho, who never loved to make one in theſe kind 


of expeditions. Thoſe of the ſquadron received him amongſt 
them, taking him for ſome one oi their party. Den Quixote, 
lifting up his vizor, with an eaſy and graceful deportment, ap- 
proached the aſs- banner, and all the chiefs of. the army gathered 
about him to look at. him, being ſtruck with the ſame- admira- 
tion- that every body was the firſt time of ſeeing him.' Don 
Ruiote, ſeeing them ſo intent upon looking at him, without 
any one's ſpeaking to him, or asking him any queſtion, — 
to take advantage of this ſilence, and, breaking bis own, he 
raiſed his voice, and ſaid. | 
Good gentlemen, I earneſtly intreat you not to interrupt a 
diſcourſe I ſhall make to you, till you find it diſguſts and tires 
you: for, if that happens, at the leaſt ſign you make, I 
will clap a ſeal on my lips, and a upon my tongue. They 
all defired him to — _—_ he leaſed; for — would hear 
ith this licence Don Quixote 
ſaying: I, — — am a knight-errant, whole 
exerciſc is that of arms, and whoſe profeſſion that of ſuccouring 
thoſe, who ſtand. in need of ſuccour, and relieving the diſtreſſed. 
Some days ago I heard of your misfortune, and the cauſe that 
induces you to take arms at every turn, to revenge yourſelves 
on your enemies. And, having often pondered your buſineſs. in 
my mind, I find, that, according to the laws of duel, you are 


miſtaken in thinkiog yourſelves affronted: for no one perſon can 


affront. a whole town, unleſs it be by accuſing them of treaſon 
conjointly, as not knowing in particular who. committed the 


treaſon, of which he them. An example of this we 


have in Don Diego Ordonnez ae Lara, who challenged the whole 


people of — becauſe he did not know, that Yellido Dolfos 
alone had committed the treaſon of killing his king; and there- 


ſore he challenged them all, and the revenge and anſwer be- 


longed to them Ok. h it is yery true; that Signor Don 
Diego went _— greatly exceeded the limits 


of challenging; for he —— not — challenged the end, 
the waters, the bread, or the unborn, nor ſeveral other parti 
cularities: mentioned in the challenge. But let that paſs; 3 


when choler overſſows its dam, the 2 has no father, go- 


vernor, nor bridle, to reſtrain it. This being ſo, then, that a 
ſingle perſon cannot affront a kingdom, province, city, repub- 


liek, or a whole town, it is clear, there is no reaſon for your 
matching out to revenge ſuch an affront, ſince it is really nane. 
| n ic not be pcetty indeed, if choſe of the leg 
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buſineſs 3 ſhould endeavour to knock every body's brains out, 


who calls them by their trade? and would it not be pleaſant, if 


the cheeſe-mongers, the ' coftar-mongers, the fiſh-moiigers, and 


ſope · boilers, with thoſe of ſeveral other names and appellations, 
which are in every boy's mouth, and common among the vul- 


pars would it not be fine indeed, if all-theſe notable folks ſhould 
afhamed of their buſineſſes, and be perpetually taking re- 


venge, and making ſackbuts of their ſwords upon every quarrel, 


_— never ſo trivial? No, no, god neither permits nor wills 
it. Men of wiſdom, and wel-ordeted commonwealths, ought 
to take arms, draw their ſwords, and hazard their lives and for- 
tunes, upon! four accounts: Firſt, to defend the catholic faith; 
ſecondly, to defend their lives, which is agreeable to the natural 
and divine law; thirdly, in defence of their honout, family, or 
eſtate; and fourthly, in the ſervice of their king, in a juſt war: 
and, if we may add a fifth (which may be ranked with the 
ſecond) it is, in the defence of their country. To theſe five 
capital cauſes ſeveral others might be added; very juſt and very 


reaſonable, and which oblige us to take arms. But to have re- 


courſe to them for trifles, and things rather ſubjects for Jaughter 
and paſtime, than for affronts, looks like acting againſt com- 
mon ſenſe. Beſides, taking an unjuſt revenge (and no revenge 
can be juſt) is acting directly againſt the holy religion we pro- 
feſs, whereby we are commanded to do good to our enemies, 
and to love thoſe that hate us; a precept, which, though ſeem- 
ingly difficult, is really not ſo, to any but thoſe, who have leſs 
of god than of the world, and more of the fleſh than of the 
ſpirit: for Feſus Chriſt, true god and man, who never Fed, nor 
could, nor can lye, and who is our legiſlator, has told us, his 
yoke is eaſy, and his burden light - and therefore he would not 


command us any thing impoſſible to be performed. So that, 


ntlemen, you are bound to be quiet and pacifted by all laws 
th divine and human. „ 
The devil fetch me, quoth Sancho to himſelf, if this maſter 
of mine be not a tologue 9; or, if Rot, he is as like one, as one 
egg is like another. Don Quixote took breath à little; and, 


perceiving that they ſtill ſtood attentive, he had a mind to 


proceed in his diſcourſe, and had certainly done ſo, had not 
Sancho's acuteneſs interpoſed: who, obſerving that his maſter 


pauſed a while, took up the cudgels for him, ſaying: My maſter, 


Don Quixote de la Mancha, once called the knight of the forrow- 
ful figure, and now the knight of the lions, is a ſage gentleman, 


$ Literally, the people of the toꝛvn of Reloxa; an imaginary town, formed 
from the word Relax, a clock or watch. The phraſe is humorous in the ori- 


ginal, and well adapted to the occaſion, but would not have been intelligible 


in the tranſlation. 
9 Tohgo: a blunder of Sancbe's for Teologa a Divine, 
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and underſtands Latin and the vulgar tongue like n 
of arts; and, in all he handles or adviſes, pr ike an ex- 
were Ge 1 Wl on 7 and ſtatutes of What 
wet at his ers e and ſo there is no more to 
but to govern yourſelves by his direction, and I will Nec 
blame if you do amiſs: beſides, you are. but 5 told, how fooli 
it is to be to hear one bray. ember, when 
was a boy, mae as often as l 2 e any bey 
hindering me, and with ſuch grace and prop — 
ever I brayed, all the aſſes of the town — — for All tha 
J did not — to be the ſon of my parents, who were ver bene 
prone» £8: fough 155 4 1 t was phe y more 
n a prouc l ne eh not tY] 
farthings. And to convince y gar fr 0 do but 


ſtay and and hearken: for 115 knee, lle ane, 
_ learned, is never forgotten. : 540 A 


freavouly, that the adjacent rally w/e again. 

of thoſe, who ſt or e him, be keying, ihe nas making 3 
mack of theme. hed, xp. 5: role be fag in his hand, and 5 | 
Be. 2 pal with it, as brought Sancho — to the 
ui xote, ſeeing * 1 Sancho ſo ev e at 1 

ut ſo many inter t it was 
ray bim to he 2 9 = the cantrary, een þ e 

ſtones con n upon him, and a thou ols-bows pre- 
guns levelled as Hime he d 5 Roxzinante 
and, as faſt as he gat out on UPON 
omi . e to god With all his heart, to de- 

1 thi 3 at every ay * ar 


him to guide nap ; 
but Dapple naturally followed Rozinante's Rep, not enduring to 
be a akt from him. Don Qui æote, ne pr a good way 
905 * * his head, and ſaw that Sazcho followed ; and, 
hat no body purſued him, he ſtopped till he came up. 

Ae e of the ſquadron; ſtay'd there till night, and, the enemy 
not coming forth to battle, they returned to their OF homes, 
Joyful and. merry: and, had they known the practice of the an- 


cient Greeks, they would have erected a trophy 1 in that place. 
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Dos Quixote DetLA MANERH A, 
ee e MB Sf $i 
of things, which Benengeli ſays, be, bo reads, them, will . 
; 2 1 know, if he reads them with attention. 8 > 
Wur u the valiant flies, it is plain he is over-matehed.; for 
ie is the part of the wiſe to reſerve themſelves for better oc- 


caſions. This truth was verified in Don Quixote, who, giving 
to the fury of the people, and to the evil intentions of that reſent- 


ful ſquadron, took to his heels; and, without bethinking him of 


Sancha, or of the danger in which he left bim, got as far off 


25 he deemed ſufficient for his fafety. Sancho. followed him 


athwart his beaſt, as has been ſaid. At laſt be came up to him, 
having recovered his ſenſes; and, at coming up, be fell from 

at the feet of Rozinante, all in anguith, all bruiſed, and 
all beaten. Don Qui rate alighted to examine his wounds; but, 
finding him whole from head to foot, with much choler he 
faid: In an unlucky hour, Sancho, muſt you needs ſhew your 
kill in braying ; where did you learn; that it was fitting to name 
2 halter in the houſe of a man that was hanged? To the mulic 
of braying what counter-point could you expect but that of 2 
cudgel? Give god thanks, Sancho, that inſtead of croſſing your 
back with a „ they did not make the ſign of. the croſs on 
you with a ſcimetar. I am not now in a condition to anſwer, 
replied Sancho; for methinks. I ſpeak through my ſhoulders: let 
us mount, and be gone from this place: as for braying, I will 


have done with it; but I ſhall not with telling, that knights- 


errant fly, and leave their faithful ſquires to be beaten to pow- 
der by their enemies. To retire is not to fly, anſwered Don 
Qui vote; for you muſt know, Sancho, that the valout, which 
has not prudence for its baſis, is termed raſhneſs, and the ex- 
ploits of the raſh. are aſcribed rather to their good fortune than 
their courage. I confeſs ] did retire, but not fled; and herein 
I imitated ſundry valiant perſons, ho have reſerved' themſelves 
for better times; and of this hiſtories are full of examples, 


which, being of no profit to you, or pleaſure to me, I omit at 


reient. | . 
: By this time Sancho was mounted, with the aſſiſtance of Don 
| Quixote, who likewiſe got upon Rozinante ; and ſo fair and 


fottly they took the way toward a grove of poplar, which they 


diſcovered about a quarter of a league off, Sancho every now 
and then fetched moſt profound ſighs, and doleful groans. Don 
Quixote asking him the cauſe of ſuch bitter moaning, he an- 
ſwered, that he was in pain from the loweſt point of his back- 


bone to the nape of his neck, in ſuch manner that he was ready . 


to ſwoon. The cauſe of this . ſaid Don Quixote, — 
a * b 2 a 


» 
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leſs be, that the pole they ſtruck you with, being a long one, 
took in your whole back, where lie all the parts that give you 
pain, and, if it had reached farther, it would have pained you 
more. Before god, quoth Sancho, your worſhip has brought me 
out of a grand doubt, and explained it in very fine terms. Body 
of me, was the cauſe of my pain fo hid, that it was neceſſary 
to'tell- me, that I felt pain in all thoſe parts, which the pole 
reached? If my ancles aked, you might not perhaps ſo eaſily 
gueſs, why they pained me: but to divine, that I am pained 

uſe beaten, is no great buſineſs. In faith, maſter of mine, 
other mens harms hang by a hair: I deſery land more and more 
every day, and what little I am to expect from keeping your 


worſhip company * ; ſor if this bout you let me be baſted, we 


ſhall return again, and à hundred times again, to our old blanket- 
toſſing, and other follies; which, if this time they have fallen 
upon my back, the next they will fall upon 4 It would 
be much better for me, but that I am a barbarian, and ſhall 
never do any thing that is right while I live; I ſay again, it 
would be much better for me, to return to my own houſe, and 
to my wiſe and children, to maintain and bring them up with 
the little god fhall be pleaſed to give me, not be follow- 
ing your worſhip through roads without a road, and pathleſs 
paths, drinking ill, and eating worſe. Then for fleeping, mea- 
ſure out, brother ſquire, ſeven foot of earth, and, if that is not 
ſufficient, take as many more: it is in your own power to diſh 
up the meſs, and _ yourſelf out to your heart's content. 
I wiſh-I may ſee the firſt, who ſet. on foot knight-errantry, 
burnt to aſhes, or at leaſt the firſt that would needs be ſquire to 
ſuch idiots as all the knights-errant of former times muſt have 
been. I ſay nothing of the preſent; for, you worſhip being one 
of them, — bound to pay them reſpect, and becauſe I know 
your worſhip knows a point beyond the devil in all you talk 
2 e 
1 wou y a wager with you, Sancho, q on 
Qui xote, that, now you are talking, and without interruption, 
you ſeel no pain in all your body. Talk on, my fon, all that 


comes into your r and whatever comes uppermoſt; for, 


ſo you feel no pain, I ſhall take pleaſure in the very trouble 
your impertinencies give me: and if you have ſo great a deſire 
to return home to your wife and children, god forbid I ſhould 
hinder you. You have money of mine in your hands: fee how 


» 2 Here again Sancho grows very ſaucy, and his maſter very patient; for 
the Dor had left him in the lurch ſomewhat too abruptly for his character of 
intrepid, and thereſore bears all Sancho ſays. . 


2 The very language of Den Quixote himſelf, when he talked. of cm ae 
| | long 


Dox QvixoTEDELA MANCHA. 
Jong it is ſince we made this third ſally from our town, and 
how much you could or ought to get each month, and pay 

yourſelf. When T ſerved Thomas Carraſco, father of the bachelor 
| Sam * Carraſco, whom your worſhip knows full well, faid 
Sancho, I got two ducats a month, beſides my victuals: with 
your worſhip I cannot tell what I may get; though I am ſure 
t is a greater drudgery to be ſquire to a knight-ertant, than 


ſervant to a-farmer; for, in fine, we, who ſerve husbandmen, 


though we labour never ſo hard in the day-time, let the wo 

come to the worſt, at night we have a ſupper from the pot, and 
we ſleep in a bed, which is more than I have done ſince I have 
ſerved your worſhip, excepting the ſhort time we were at Don 


Diego de Miranda's houſe, the good cheer I had with the skim- 


ming of Camacho's pots, and what I eat, drank, and ſlept, at 


Baſilius's houſe. All the reſt of the time I have lain on the 


hard ground, in the open air, ſubject to what people call the in- 


clemencies of heaven, living 1 bits of bread and ſcraps of 
0 


cheeſe, and drinking water, ſometimes from the brook, and 
ſometimes from the fountain, ſuch as we met with up and down 
i | | | e 
I confeſs, Sancho, quoth Don Quixote, that all you ſay is 
true: How much think you I ought to give you more than 
'Thomas Carraſco gave you? I think, quoth Sancho, if your 
worſhip adds two reals a month, I ſhall reckon myſelf well 
id, This is to be underſtood as to wages due for my labour; 
ut as to the promiſe your worſhip 1 74 of beſtowing on me 
the government of an iſland, it would be juſt and reaſonable 
you ſhould add fix reals more; which make thirty in all. It is 
very well, replied Don Quixote: according to the wages jou 
have allotted yourſelf, it is five and twenty days ſince we ſallied 
from our town ; reckon, Sancho, in proportion, and ſee what 
IT owe you, and pay yourſelf, as I have already ſaid, with your 
own hand. Body of me, quoth Sancho, your worſhip is clean 
out in the reckoning: for, as to the buſineſs of the promiſed 
iſland, we muſt compute from the day, Ion promiſed it me, to 
this preſent hour, Why, how long is it ſince I promiſed it you? 
faid Don Qꝑixote. If I remember right, anſwered Sancho, it is 
about 3 years and three days, more or leſs. Don Quixote 
gee Ee a 
nd, and began to laugh very heartily, and ſaid: Why, my 


rambling up and down the ſable mountain, with the whole ſe- 


ries of our fallies, ſcarce take up two months, and fay you, 


Sancho, it is twenty years ſince I promiſed you the iſland? Well, 


I perceive you have a mind your wages ſhould ſwallow up all 


the money you have of mine: If it be fo, and ſuch is your de- 


fire, from henceforward 1 give it Jus and much good may it 
do Jpu; for ſg I may get rid M o worthleſs a ſquire, 1 ſhall 


= 
- 


good clap on the forehead, with the palm of his 
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be glad to be left poor and pennyleſs. But tell me, perverter of 


the ſquirely ordinances of knight-errantry, where 1 * ſcen 


or read, that any 4 =; to a knight-errant, ever preſumed to 
article with bis maſter, and ſay, ſo much and ſo much per 
month you muſt give me to ſerve you? Lanch, lanch 
cut · throat, ſcoundrel, and hobgoblin (for thou art all tee] 
lanch, I fay, into the mare maggum of their hiſtories, and, 
yu can find, that any ſquire has ſaid, or thought, what you 


u go not with me. O bread in 
| ed! O man, that haſt 

the beaſt than of the human creature! Now when I thought of 
ſettling you, and in ſuch a way, that in ſpite of your wife, you 
ſhould have been ſtiled your lord/bip, do you now leave me ? 
now are you for going, when I have taken a firm and effectual 
i to make you lord of the beſt iſland in the world ? 
But, as you yourſelf have often ſaid, honey is not for an aſs's 
mouth. An afs you are, an aſs you will continue to be, and 
n aſs Jou will die; for I verily believe, your life will reach 
fs final period, before you will perceive or be convinced that 


you are a beaſt. 


Sancho looked very wiſtfully at Don Quixote all the while he 


was thus rating him: and ſo great was the compunction he ſelt, 
that the airs oa in his eyes, and, with a doleful and faint 


voice, be ſaid: Dear Sir, I confeſs, that, to be a complete aſs, 
I want nothing but a tail: If your worſhip will be pleaſed to 
put me on one, I ſhall deem it well placed, and will ſerve your 
worſhip in the quality of an aſs, all the remaining days of my 
life. Pardon me, Sir, have pity on my ignorance, and con- 


ſider, that, if I talk much, it proceeds more frem infirmity than 


malice: hut, He who errs and mends, himſelf -to god com- 
mends. I ſhould wonder, Sancho, quoth Don Quixole, if you 
did not mingle ſome little proverb with your talk. Well, I 


forgive you, upon condition of your amendment, and that hence- 


forward. you ſhew not yourſelf ſo fond of your intereſt, but that 
you endeavour to. enlarge your heart, take courage, and ſtrengthen 
your mind to expect the accompliſhment of my promiſes, 
which, though they are deferred, are not therefore deſperate. 
Sancho anſwered, he would, though he ſhould draw force from 
his weakneſs. Hereupon they entered the poplar grove. Dan 
Nui xote accommodated” himſelf ; at the foot of an elm, and 
Sancho at the foot of a beech; for this kind of trees and ſuch 
like have always feet, but never hands. Sancho paſſed the night 


uneaſily, the cold renewing the pain of his bruiſes, Don Qui xate 


paſſed it in his wonted meditations: but for all 4 they hy 
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a e d purſued their towards the 
—_———— —_ 3 m what ſhalt 
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| | yy aker leaving the lar grove, Doi os 
p Sancho, trav — AS _ — _ 
river Tate, th the o which gave Den Qui 


| fare, awhile he ſaw add conte e ee . 
the clearrieſs of its/ waters, the ſmdotimeſs of its. current 
the abundance of its liquid cryſtal: — pofpatt | 
brought to Ris remembrance: a thouſand amorous thought an 
particularly he muſed upom what he kad ſeen in the dabe of 
Aonttſenes; for though maſter Peter's ape had told him, that” 
part of thoſe-things was true, and part falſe, he inclinech nacher 
to believe all true than falſe, quite eee Sancho who! 
. oy 
vw, in LV 
a- ſmall — we oars, or any ſort of tackle, force the 
— a tree, which grew on the brink of che river,” Der 
rute looked round about him every way, and, ſtelng n 
at all, without moe ado ali from e and ordened 
Sancho to do the like from Nappie, and to tie both the beuſts 
very faſt to the body of a poplar or willow, wich grew _ 
Sancho asked the reaſon of this haſty atightin Wr 
Quixote anfwered: You are to bo, 
Zr 8 
embark in it, in order to ſuceour ſome knight, or other perſom 
of high degree, who is in extreme diſtrefs; for ſuch is the ptac- 
tice of enchanters in the books of chivalry, when ſome” knight 
happens to be engaged in ſome diffiealty,, from which he can- 
not be delivered, but by the hand of another knight. Then, 
though they are diſtant from each other two or — 
leagues, and even more, they either ſnateh him up im a cloud, 
or furniſh 2 —— 6s and, in led than the 
art eye, they carry the air, or over 
lit, and 3 


t 
the ſea, e they 
So that, G anche t. this bark muſt be pladed here for the ſelf- 
ſame purpoſe: and this is as true, as that it is now day; and, 
before it be ſpent, tie Dapple and Noxinaunte together, and the 


hand of god be our for I would not fail to embark, though 
barefooted friars — ra ſhould intreat me to the contrary! ?, 


7 Ia Spain, ſo great is the teverence for thole dirty gentlemen, that it iu nene | 
er web compliance witti n they requeſt, 
M 4 Lince 
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| - Tow is ſo, anſwered l worſhip will every 
de into t ane (bow hl n Loall them?) extra- 
71 | there is no way but. to 1 
| ving ON head to the — Do what your maſter bids you, a 
_ f down by him at table. But foy all that, as to what pertains 
2 to the diſcharge of my conſcience, I muſt warn your worſhip, 
that to me this ſame boat ſeems not to belong to the enchanted, 
put to ſome fiſhermen upon the river; 2 A 
beſt ſhade in the world. 
All this Sancho ſaid while he was tying e ee ee 
them to the and care of — — with ſufficient 
ief of his ſoul. Don Quixote bid him be in no pain about 
— beaſts; ſor he, who was to carry themſelves 
er r. * itude, would take care to 
—— underſtand your logitudes, ſaid Sancho, nor 
' havelheard — — my liſe. Longitude, 
replied Den Quzxote, means length, and no wonder you do not. 
Go —— bound to- know Latin; though Ir 
ſome there. are, who pretend to know it, and are quite as igno- 
rant as yourſelf, Now they are tied, quoth Sancho, what muſt . 
we do next? What? anſwered Don Quixote: why, bleſs our- 
ſelves, and weigh anchor; I mean, embark ourſelves, and cut 
the rope wherewith the veſſel is tied. And, leaping into it, 
Sancho following him, he cut the cord, and the boat fell off by 
little and little from the ſhore ; and when Sancho faw himſelf 
about à couple of yards from the bank, he began to quake, 
- fearing he ſhould. be Joſt: but nothing troubled him more than 
to hear his aſs bray, and to ſee Rozenante ſtruggling to get looſe; - 
and he ſaid to his maſter :. The afs brays as bemoaning our ab- 
ſence, and Rezinante is endeavouring to get looſe, to throw him 
ſelf into the river after us. O-dexreſt friends; abide in peace, 
and may the madneſs, which ſeparates you from us, converted 
into à conviction of our error, return us to your preſence: and 
— be to weep fo bitterly, that Dow Quixote grew an- 
— id: What are you afraid of, cowardly creature? 
hat weep y ou for, — butter? Who purſues, who hurts 
you, ſoul 25 a houſe-rat? Or what want you, poor wretch, in 
the e the bowels of abundance? Art thou, venture, 
ies. — oyer the Riphean mountains? No, but ſeated 
nch, like an archduke, fliding.cafily down the ſtream 
of this charming river, whence in a pace we ſhall iſſue 
out into the boundleſs ocean. But doubtleſs we are got out al- 
ready, and muſt have gone at leaſt ſeven or eight hundred 
leagues,” If I bad bere an A4ftrolabe, to take the elevation of 


| — pole, I would tell you how many we have — 
| either 4 kno little, or we are already paſt, or ſhall | preſen 
1 paſs, the n * York divides 80d cuts the two * | 


4 f F Py 
4 | s# {44 FE ; ſite 
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ſite poles at equal diſtance. And when we arrive at that line 


your worſhip ſpeaks. of, quoth Sancho,, how far ſhall we have 
travelled? A great way, replied. Don Duixote : for, of three hun- 


dred and ſixty degrees, contained in the terraqueous globe, ac- 
cording to the computation; of Prolomy, the greateſt 

e know of, we ſhall have travelled one — 3 we come 
1 — _ I told you of. By the lord, quoth 228 

rought a very pretty Fellow, hat that r 
Tee call all kim with hi ebene, to n the truth 1 of Se 
you 
- De Deen. ſmiled at Sanche's blunders as to the name and 
computation of the geographer Ptolomy, and faid: You muſt 
know, Sancho, that one of the ſigns, by which the Spaniards, 
and thoſe who embark at Cadiz for the Baſf- Indies, diſcover, 
whether they have paſſed the equinoctial line I told you of, is, 
that all the lice upon every man in the ſhip die, not one re- 
maining alive; nor is one to be found in the veſſel, 22 hd 
would give its weight in gold for it: and therefore, Sancho, pa 
your hand over your thigh, and if you light upon any 80 
alive, we ſhall dey out of this doubt, and, if not, we have 
line. I believe nothing of all this, anſwered aner b. 

r all that I will do as your worſhip bids me, though I wi 
know what occaſion there is ſor making this STE ſince 
I ſee with my own eyes, that we are not 
the bank, nor fallen two yards below our Fog for 
ſtand Rozinante and B in the very place where we leſt 
them; and, taking aim as 1 do now +, vow to god we do not 
ſtir nor move an ant's pace. Sancho, faid Don 
the trial I bid you, and take no further care; 
not what things colures are, nor what are lines, Þ 
diacks, eclipticks, poles, ſolſtices, equinoCtials, 
points, and meaſures, of which the celeſtial and terreſtial globes 
are compoſed : for, if you knew all theſe things, or but a part 
of them, you would ou perceive what parallels we have cut, 
what ſigns we have d 3 conſtellations we have leſt 
behind us, and are juſt no leaving. And once more I bid you 
feel yourſelf all _ and fiſh; for I, for my part, am of opi- 
nion, you are as clean as a ſheet of paper, ſmooth and white. 

Sancho carried his hand ſoftly and y towards his left ham, 
1 then liſted up his head, and, pen at his maſter, ſaid: 
Either the experiment is falſe, or we ale not arrived where | 
your worſhip ſays, not by a great many leagues. Why, quoth 
Den Quixote, have nd, met with ſomething then? Ay, ſeveral 
ſomethangs, anſwer Sancho, and, ſhaking his lingers, he waſhed | 


s Sancho, aiming, as r "mo the hrs cul pie 
wa my the boat way *. 
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his whole hand in the river, down whoſe current the boat was 
gently gliding, not moved by any ſecret influence, nor by any 
concealed enchanter, but merely by the ſtream of the water, 
then ſmooth and can. 

By this time they diſcovered certain large water-mills, ſtand- 
ing in the midſt of the river; and ſcarce had Don Quixote eſpied 
them, when $a faid with a loud —— to Sancho O friend, 
behold, yonder appears the city, caſtle, or fortreſs, in which 
fome knight lies under oppreſſion, or ſome queen, infanta, or 
13 in evil plight; for whoſe relief I am brought hither. 

What the devil of a city, fortreſs, or caftle do you talk of, Sir? 
quoth Sancho: do you not perceive, that they are mills ſtandi 
in the river for the grinding of corn? Peace, Sancho, 


Don Quixote; for, though they ſeem to be mills, they are not 


fo: I have already told you, that enchantments transform and 
change all things from their natural ſhape. I do not ſay, they 
change them really from one thing to another, but only in ap- 
pearance, as experience ſhewed us in the transformation of Dz/- 
emes; the ſole refuge of my hopes. 1 
The boat, being now got into the current of the river, be- 

n to move a little faſter than it had done hitherto. The millers 
* it coming adriſt with the ſtream, and that it was juſt 
$ong into the mouth of the ſwift ſtream of the mill-wheels, 
eral of them ran out in all haſte with long poles to flop it; 
and, their faces and clothes being covered with meal, they made 
but an ill appearance; and calling out aloud they faid : Devils 
of men, where are ye going? are ye deſperate, that ye have 


a mind to drown yourſelves, or be ground to pieces by the 


wheels? Did Þ not tell you, Sancho, fard Don Quixote, at this 
juncture, that we are come where I muſt demonſtrate how far 
the valour of my arm extends? look what a parcel of mur- 
derers and felons come out againſt me: ſee what hobgoblins to 


threaten the millers aloud, ſaying : Hl led and worſe advifed 
ſcoundrels, ſet at liberty and free the perfon you keep under op- 


n in this your fortreſs or priſon, whether of high or low 


degree: for I am Don Quixote de la Mancha, otherwife called 


the knight of the lions,' for whom, by order of the high heavens, 


the putting an happy end to this adventure is reſerved, And, fo 
ſaying, he clapped his hand to his ſword, and began to ferice 


with it in the air againſt the millers, who, hearing, but not 


underſtanding, theſe fooliſh flouriſhes, ſet themſelves with their 
to ſtop the boat, which was juſt entering into the ftream 
and eddy of the wheels. Sancho fell upon his knees, and prayed 


to heaven devoutly to deliver him from ſo apparent a danger; 


which it did by the diligence and agility of the millers, who, 
* | SUIT) Leal 


e us, and what ugly countenances to ſcare us. Now ye 
ſee, raſcals. And, ſtanding up in the boat, he began to 
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Gang, their poles againſt the boat, it; though not ſo dun- 
teroully, but that . E., overſet it, 3 


Don Quixote: and 
Sancho into the water. It was well for Don Nane that he 
knew how to ſwim like a gooſe; nevertheleſs the weight of 
his armour carried him twice to the bottom; and had it not 
been for the millers, who threw themſelves into the river, and, 
as it were, crained them both up, they muſt have incritably 
periſhed 5. 


When they were: drogged/on ſhore, more wet than — 4 * 


„ ina 
—— jo 

came the fiſhermen, _ of Keg the milb. wheel 
had cruſhed to an it 1 to 

Sancho, and roomy fra bore, of Don e ne 
e, = if nothing had befulen Na, s the g 
fey an he ik the fiſhermen, he would pay for the boat with alt 
. fhould deliver up to him, free 
without ranſom, the lon, or perſons, who lay under 
ſion in their caſtle. What pe Ta En 
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madman ? anſwered one of the millers: would 
thoſe, Who come to grind - 
— — ie will be" few 
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do any thing that is honourable: 7 
able enchanters' muſt have engaged, the 
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beaſts themſelves, returned to their beaſts; and thus ended the 
adventure of the enchanted bark 6. 7 8 85 

B en A P; NF. 

© Of what befel Don Quixote with a fair huntreſs. 

gur FICIENT LY melancholy, and out of humour, ar- 

rived at their cattle the knight and ſquire; eſpecially Sancho, 
who was prove to the very ſoul to touch the capital of the 


money, all that was taken from thence ſeeming to him to be 
ſo much taken from the very apples of his eyes. In concluſion, 


they mounted, without exchanging a word, and quitted the 


famous river; Don Quixote buried in the ts of his love, 
and Sancho in thoſe of his preferment, which he thought, for 
the preſent, far enough off: for, as much a blockhead as he was, 
he ſaw well enough, that moſt, or all of his maſter's actions 


were extravagancies, and waited for an opportunity, without 


coming to accounts or diſcharges, to walk off ſome day or other, 
and march home. But fortune ordered matters quite contrary 


to what he feared. 


It fell out then, that the next day, about ſun-ſet, and at 
going out of a wood, Don Quixote caſt his eyes over a green 
meadow, and ſaw people at the farther fide of it: and drawing 


near, he found they were perſons taking the diverſion of hawk- 


ing. Drawing yet nearer, he obſerved among them a gallant 

y upon a palfrey, or milk-white pad, with green furniture, 
= a ſide- ſaddle of cloth of filver. The lady herſelf alſo was 
arrayed in green, and her attire ſo full of fanſy, and ſo rich, 
that fanſy herſelf ſeemed transformed into her. On her left 
hand ſhe carried a hawk; from whence Don Quixote conjec- 
tured, ſhe muſt be a lady of great quality, and miſtreſs of all 
thoſe ſportſmen about her, as in truth ſhe was: and ſo he ſaid 
to Sancho: Run, fon Sancho, and tell that lady of the palfrey 
and the hawk, that I, the knight of the lions, kiſs the hands of 
her great beauty, and, if her eee gives me leave, I will 
wait upon her to kiſs them, and to ſerve her to the utmoſt of 


my power, in whatever her highneſs ſhall command: and take 


heed, Sancho, how you ſpeak, and have a care not to interlard 
your embaſſy with any of your 5 You have hit [upon 
the interlarder, quoth Sancho: w 

the firſt time I had carried a 


where Amadis de Greece and his damſel or ſquire Finiftea take a fiſher-boat, and 
put to ſea, at the mercy of the winds and waves, till they are thrown upon 
an iſland, where their boat is ſplit into a thouſand pieces againſt the rocks. 

| Pt N d * * Lin 


this to me ? as if this were 
to high and mighty ladies 


6 This adventure is evidently borrowed from Amadis de Gaul (b. g, ch. 77.) 
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in my life. Excepting that to the lady Dulcinea;' replied Don 
Duane, I know of none you have carried, at leaft none from 


me. That is true; anſwered Sancho; but a good pay-maſter 
needs no ſurety ; and where there is plenty, dinner is not long 


a drefling : I mean, there is no need of advifing me; for I am 
A for all, and have a ſmattering of every thing. I be- 
i 


eve it, Sancho, quoth Don Quixote: go in a good hour, and 


| be your guide. | 
pep — off at a round rate, forcing Dapple out of his 


uſual pace, and came where the fair huntreſs was; and * 


ing, and kneeling before her, he ſaid: Beauteous lady, that 


knight yonder, called the 4night of the lions, is my maſter, and 
I am his ſquire, called at home Sancho. Panga. This ſame 
knight of the lions, who not long ago was called he fo the ſor- 
rowful figure, ſends by me to defire your grandeur would be 
pleaſed to give leave, that, with your liking, good-will, and 
conſent, he may approach and accompliſh his wiſhes, which, 
as he ſays, and I believe, are no other, than to ſerve your 
high-towering falconry and beauty: which, if your ladyſhip 
.grant him, you will do a thing that will redound to your 

eur's advantage, and he will receive a moſt ſignal favour and 
ſatisfaction. | 


Truly, good ſquire, anſwered the lady, you have delivered 


your A with all the circumſtances, which ſuch embaſſies 
require: riſe up; for it is not fit the ſquire of fo renowned a 
knight as he of the ſorrowful figure (of whom we have already 
heard a great deal in theſe parts) ſhould remain upon his knees: 
riſe, friend, and tell your maſter, he may come and welcome; 
for I, and the duke my ſpouſe, are at his ſervice in a country- 
ſeat, we have here hard by. Sancho roſe up, in admiration as 
well at the good lady's beauty, as at her great breeding and 
courteſy, and eſpecially at what ſhe had ſaid, that ſhe had ſome 
knowledge of his maſter the knight of the ſorrawful figure; and, 
if ſhe did not call him the knight of the lions, he concluded it 
was, becauſe he had aſſumed it ſo very lately. The ducheſs 
(whoſe title is not yet known) ſaid to him: Tell me, brother 
ſquire, is not this maſter of yours the perſon, of whom there 
goes about a hiſtory in pu called, T he ingenious gentleman 
Don Quixote de la Mancha, who has for miſtreſs of his affec- 
tions one Dulcinea del Tabeſo? The very ſame, anſwered 
Sancho; and that ſquire of his, who 1s, or ought to be, in that 
ſame hiſtory, called Sancho Panga, am I, unleſs I was changed 
in the cradle, I mean in the prels. I am very glad of all this, 
quoth the ducheſs: go, brother Panga, and tell your maſter, 
he is heartily welcome to my eſtates, and that nothing could 
happen to me, which could give me greater pleaſure. With 


this agreeable anſwer, Sanchs, infinitely delighted, returned 2x 


# 
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hie maſter, to whom he recounted all that the great lady had 
Faid' to him, extolling, in his ruftic „her beauty, her 


good- humour, and her courteſy, to the skies. Don 8 
putting on his beſt airs, ſeated himſelf handſomly in his fadd} 
adjuſted his vizor, enlivened Rozizante's mettle, and with a 

teel aſſurance advanced to kiſs the ducheſs's hand; who, 

Having cauſed the duke her husband to be called, had been tel- 
ling him, while Don Quixote was coming up, the purport of 
Sonch#s meflage: and they both, having read the firſt part of 
this hiſtory, and 2 learned by it the extravagant humour 
af Den Qui xate, waited for him with the greateſt „ and 
gefire to be acquainted with him, and a purpoſe of carrying on 
the humour, and giving him his own way, treating him like 
a knight-crrant, all the while he ſhould ſtay with them, with 
all the ceremonies uſual in books of chivalry, which they had 
read, and were alſo very fond of. | 
By this time Don Qui xote was arrived, with his bever up; 
and making a ſhew of alighting, Sancho was haſtening to hold 
his fiirrup, but was ſo unlucky, that, in getting off from 
Dapple, his foot hung in one of the rope-ſtirrups, in ſuch man- 
ner, that it was impoſſible for him to diſentangle himfelf; but 
he hung by it with his face and breaſt on the ground. 
. DBreexote, who was not uſed to alight without having his ſtirrup 
| Held, thinking Sancho was come to do his office, threw his bo- 
dy off with a ſwing, and carrying with him Rozinante's ſaddle, 
which was ill girted, both he and the faddle came to the ground, 
to his no ſmall ſhame, and many a heavy curſe muttered be- 
tween his teeth on the unfortunate Sancho, who ftill had his 
in the flocks. The Duke commanded ſome of his ſportimen 
to help the knight and ſquire; who raiſed up Don Quixote in 
wt phght through this fall: and limping, and as well as he 
could, he made ſhift to go and kneel before the lord and lady. 
But the duke would by no means ſuffer it: on the contrary, 
9 his _ — went . RN oY ** 
faying: I am very ſorry, ſir knight of the forrowful figure, 
your firſt arrkied —— . ſo —_— but the 

careleſneſs of ſquires is often the occaſion of worſe miſchances. 
It could not be accounted unlucky, O valorous prince, anfwered 
Don Quixote, though I had met with no ſtop till I had fallen 
to the bottom of the deep abyſs: for the glory of having ſeen 
your highnefs would have raiſed me even from thence. 
fquire, god's curſe light on him, is better at letting looſe his 
tongue to ſay unlucky things, than at faſtening a faddle to 
make it fit firm: but whether down or up, on foot or on horſe- 
back, I ſhall always be at your highneſs's ſervice, and at + 
lady ducheſs's your worthy conſort, and worthy miſtreſs of all 
beauty, and univerſal princeſs of courteſy. Softly dear _ 
a 5 ow 
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Don Quixote de la Mancha, quoth the duke; for where my 
lady Donna Dulcinea del Toboſo is, it is ngt reaſonable other 
beauties ſhould be praiſed. | 
Sancho Pana was now got free from the nooſe; and 
pening to be near, before his maſter could anſwer, he ſaid: It 
cannot be denied, but muſt be affirmed, that my lady. Dulcineg 
del Tobeſe is very beautiful : but where we are leaſt aware, there 
ſtarts the hare. I have heard ſay, that what they call nature is 
like a potter, who makes earthen veſſels, and he, who makes 
one bandſom veſſel, may allo make two, and three, and a hun- 
dted. This I ſay, becauſe, on my faith, A the ducheſs 
comes not a whit behind my miſtreſs the Daulcinea del 
TO: Dan Quixote turned himſelf to the duchels, and ſaid: 
I aſſure you, madam, never any knight-errant in the world a 
a more prating, nor a more merry-conceited ſquire, than 
have; and he will make my wards good, if your highoely in 
pleaſed to make uſe of my ſervice for ſome days. To which 
be ducheſs anſwered : I am glad to hear that, honeſt Sancho ig 
pleaſant : it is a ſign he is diſcrete ; for plealintry and good-hu- 
mour, Signor Don Quixote, as your worſhip well knows, dwell 
in dull noddles; and ſince Sancho is pleaſant and witty, 
from henceforward I pronounce him diſcrete. And a prate- 
apace, added Don Quixote. So much the better, quoth the 
F 12110 for many good things cannot be expreſſed in few 
words, and, that we may not throw away all our time upon 
them, come on, great knight of the ſorrowful figure: Of the 
lions, your highneſs Pant lay, quoth Sancho; the ſerromful fi- 
re is no more. Of the, lions then let it be, continued the 
luke: I fay, come on, Sir night of the lions, to a caſtle of 
mine bard by, where you ſhall be received in a manner ſuitable 
to a perſon of ſo elevated a rank, and as the ducheſs and I are 
wont to receive all knights-errant, who come to it. 
940 this time Sancho had adjuſted and well girted Rezinante's 
oe, and Don Quixote, mounting upon him, and the duke 
upon 2 yery fine horſe, they placed the ducheſs in the middle, 
and rode towards the caſtle. The ducheſs ordered Sancho © 
be near her, being mightily delighted with his conceits. Sanche 
Way 6aſily prevailed upon, and, winding himſelf in among the 
three, made a fourth in the converſation, to the great ſatisfaction 
f the duke and ducheſs, who looked A 1 it as 8 notable piece 
of good fortune, to entertain in their caſtls ſuch a kpight-errang, 
ang ſuch an ecred-lquire. | 
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r 
Wich treats of many and great things. 


XCESSIVE was the joy, which Sancho conceived, 
to ſee himſelf, in his thinking, a favourite of the ducheſs's; 
Aing to find in her caſtle the ſamie as at Don Diego's, or 
Bafilius's: for he was always a lover of good chear, and conſe- 
ently took every opportunity of regaling himſelf by the fore- 
k, where, and whenever it preſented. Now the hiftory re- 


tes, that, hefore they came to the pleaſure-houſe, or caſtle, 


the duke rode ori before, and gave all his ſervants their cue, in 
what manner they were to behave to Don Quixote; who ar- 


. Niving with the ducheſs at the caſtle-gate, immediately there iſ- 


fued out two lacqueys or grooms, clad in a kind of morning- 
ns of fine crimſon ſatin down to their heels; and taking 

on Quixote in their arms, without being obſerved, faid to 
bim: Go, great fir, and take our lady the ducheſs off her 
horſe. Don Qui xote did fo, and great compliments paſſed be- 
tween them thereupon. But in ſhort the ducheſs's poſitiveneſs 
got the better, and ſhe would not alight, nor deſcend from het. 
palfrey, but into the duke's arms, ſaying, ſhe did not think 
elf worthy to charge ſo grand à knight with fo unprofitable 

2 burden. At length the duke came out, and took her off 


her horſe; and at their entering into a large court-yard, two. 


beautiful damſels came, and threw over Dor Quixote s ſhoul- 
ders a large mantle of the fineſt ſcarlet, and in an inſtant all 
the galleries of the court-yard were crowned with men and wo- 
men-ſervants, belonging to the duke and ducheſs, crying aloud: 


Welcome the flower and cream of knights-errant! and all or 


moſt of them ſprinkled whole bottles of ſweet-ſcented waters 
upon Don Quixote, and on the duke and ducheſs; at all which 
Don Quixote wondered, and this was the firſt day that he was 
thoroughly convinced of his being a true knight-errant, and not 
an imaginary one, finding himſelf treated juſt as he had read 
Enights- errant were in former times. | 


Sancho, abandoning Dapple, tacked himſelf cloſe to the 


ducheſs, and entered into the caſtle : but, his conſcience ſoon 
pricking him for leaving his aſs alone, he approached a reve- 
rend Duenna, who, among others, came out to receive the 


ducheſs, and ſaid to her in a whiſper : Miſtreſs Gonzalez, or, 
what is your duennaſhip's name? Donna Rodrigues de Gri- 
jatva, anſwered the Duenna : what would you pleaſe to have 
with me, brother? To which Sancho anſwered: Be ſo geod, 
ſweet beart, as to ſtep to the caſtle gate, where you will find 
# dapple aſs of mine; and be ſo kind as to order him to be puts 
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or put him yourſelf, into the ſtable; for the poor thing is a little 
timorous, and cannot abide to be alone by any means in the 
world. If the maſter be as diſcrete as the man, anſwered the 
Duenna, we are finely thriven, Go, brother, in an evil hour 
for you and him that brought you hither, and make account, 
you and your beaſt, that the Duennas of this houſe are not ac- 


cuſtomed to ſuch kind of offices. Why truly, anſwered Sancho, 


I have heard my maſter, who is the very mine finder 7, © 
hiſtories, relating the tory of Lancelot, when he from, Britain 
came, ſay, that ladies took care of his perſon, and Duennas 
of his horſe; and, as to the particular of my aſs, I would. not 
change him for Signor Lancelet's ſteed, If you are a buffoon, 
brother, replied the Duenna, keep your. jokes for ſome place 
where they may make a better figure, and where you may be 
paid for them; for from me you Will get nothing but a fig for 
them. That is pretty well however, an wered Sancho; for I am 
ſure then it will be a ripe one, there being no danger of your 
loſing the game of your years for want of a trick 8. You ſon 
of a whore, cried Fc) Duenna, all on fire with rage, whether 


I am old or no, to god I am to give an account, and not to you, 


raſcal, garlick-eating ſtinkard. This ſhe uttered ſo loud, that 
the ducheſs heard it, and turning about, and ſeeing the Duenna 
ſo diſturbed, arid her eyes red as blood, asked her with whom 
ſhe was ſo angry? With this good man here, anſwered the Du- 
enna, who has deſired me in good earneſt to go and ſet up an 


aſs of his that ſtands at the caſtle gate; bringing me for a pre- 


cedent, that the ſame thing was done, I know not where, by 
one Lancelot, and telling me how certain ladies looked after him, 
and certain Duennds after his fteed ; and, to mend the matter, 
in mannerly terms called me old woman. I ſhould take that 
for the greateſt affront that could be offered me, anſwered the 
ducheſs ; and, ij king to Sancho, ſhe faid : Be aſſuted, fiend 
Sancho, that Donna Rodriguez is very. Youngs and wears thoſe 
veils more for authority and the faſhion, than upon account o 
her years. May the remainder of thoſe I. have to live never 
roſper, anſwered Sancho, if I meant her any uf: I only faid it, 
uſe the tenderneſs I have for my als is ſo great, that 1 


thought I could not recommend him to a more charitable per- 


ſon, than to Signora Donna Rodriguez. Don Duixote, ' wha 
over-heard all, faid: Are theſe diſcourſes, Sancho, fit for this 
place? Sir, anſwered Sancho, every one mult ſpeak of his wants, 


7 Zaberi. A diſcoverer of mines, and who has a ſhare in the property. 
A child born between Holy-Thurſday noon, and Good-Friday noon, ſuppoſed to 


ſee ſeven yards into the ground. It is a popiſh old wife's fable, firſt learned 


from the Moors, and ſtill believed by the vulgar in Spain and Perragel. 
3 A metaphor from card-playing. : | 
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ball, hung with rich tiſſue and cloth of go 


in a room, where'ftood a rich bed, he pulled off 
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be he where he will. Here I bethought me of Dapple; and here 
I ſpoke of him; and if I had thought of him in the ſtable, I 
had ſpoken of him there. To which the duke faid: Sancho is 


very much in the right, and is not to be blamed in any thing: 
Dapple ſhall have provender to his heart's content; and let 
Sancho take no farther care, for he ſhall be treated like his own 


rſon. | 
With theſe diſcourſes, pleaſing to all but Don Quixote, they 
mounted the ftairs, and conducted Don 2 into a great 
Id and brocade. Six 
damſels unarmed him, and ſerved: him as pages, all inſtructed 
and tutored by the duke and ducheſs what they were to do, 
and how they were to behave towards Don Quixote, that he 
might imagine and ſee they uſed him like a knight-errant. Don 
Quixote, being unarmed, remained in his ſtrait breeches and 
ſhammy doublet, lean, tall, and ſtiff, with his jaws meeting, 
and ki . other on the inſide: ſuch a figure, that, if the 
damſels who waited upon him, had not taken care to contain 
themſelves (that blog, one of the preciſe orders given them by 
their lord and lady) they had burſt with laughing. They de- 
fired he would faſt, himſelf to be undreſſed, and put on a clean 

ſhirt; but he would by no means conſent, ſaying, that modeſt 
was r Ales eat as courage. However he bade 
them give Sancho the ſhirt ; and ſhutting himſelf up with him 
his clothes, 
and put on the ſhirt; and, finding himſelf alone with Sancho, 
he ſaid to him: Tell me, modern buffoon, and antique block- 
head, do you think it a becoming thing to diſhonour and affront 
4 Duenna fo venerable and ſo worthy cf reſpet? Was that a 
time to think of Dapp/e Or ate theſe gen ry likely to let our 
beaſts fare poorly, who treat their owners ſo elegantly?” For 
the love of god, Sancho, refrain yourſelf, and do not diſcover 
the grain, left it ſhould be ſeen of how coarſe a country web 
you are ſpun. Look you, ſinner, the maſter is ſo much the 
more eſteemed, by how much his ſervants are civiler and better 
bred; and one of the greateſt advantages great perſons have 
over other men, is, that they employ ſervants as gocd as them- 
ſelves. Do you not conſider, pitiful thou, and unhappy me, 


that, if people perceive you are a groſs peaſant, or a ridiculous 


fool, they will be apt to think Lam ſome cheat, or ſome knight 
of the ſharpiris order? No, no, friend Sancho, avoid, avoid 
theſe inconyeniencies; for whoever ſets up for a talker and a 
rallier, at the firſt trip, tumbles down into a diſgraced but- 
ſoon. Bridle your tongue, conſider, and deliberate upon your 


words,. before they go out of your mouth; and take notice, we 
are come to a place, from whence, by the belp of god, and 


the valour of my arm, we may depart bettered three or yon 
— l * * + t if » ve- 
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five-fold 9 in fortune and reputation.” Sancho promiſed him faith- 
fully to ſew up his mouth, or bite his tongue, before; he ſpoke a 
word that was not to the purpoſe; and well conſidered, as he 
commanded him, and that he need be under no pain as to 


_ matter, for no diſcovery ſhould be made to his prejudice 
Ben Quixote then dreſſed himſelf, girt on his ſword, threw 
the ſcarlet mantle over his ſhoulders, put on a green ſatin cap, 
which the dam ſels had given him, and thus equipped marched 
out into the great ſaloon, where he found the damſels drawn 
up in two ranks, as many on one ſide as the other, and all of 
them provided with an equipage for — his hands, which 
they adminiſtred with many reverences and ceremonies. Then 
came twelve pages, with the gentleman-ſewer, to conduct him 
to dinner, where by this time the lord and lady were waiting 
for him. They placed him in the middle of them, and, with 
great pomp and majeſty, conducted him to another hall, where 
a rich table was ſpread with four covers only. The duke and 
ducheſs came to the hall-door to receive him, and with them 
a grave eccleſiaſtic : one of thoſe, who govern great mens 
houſes; one of thoſe, who, not being princes born, know not 
how to inſtru& thoſe that are how to demean themſclves as 
ſuch; one of thoſe, who would have the magnificence of the 
great meaſured by the narrowneſs of their own minds; one of 
thoſe, who, pretending to teach thoſe they govern. to be fruga!,. 
teach them to be miſers. One of this ſort, I ſay, was the 
grave ecclefiaſtic, who came out with the duke to receive Dor 
Quixote. A thouſand polite compliments paſſed upon the occaſion ; 
and, taking Don Quixote between them, they went and fat down 
to table- be duke offered Don Quixote the upper- end, and, 
though he would have declined it, the importunities of the duke 

ailed upon him to accept it. The eccleſiaſlic ſeated bim- 
— him, and the duke and ducheſs on each ſide. 
Sancho was preſent all the while, ſurpriſed and aſtoniſhed to ſee 
the honour thoſe princes did his maſter, and, perceiving the 
many intreaties and ceremonies, which paſſed between the duke 
and Don Quixote, to make him fit down at the head of the 
table, he ſaid: If your honours will give me leave, I will tell 
you a ſtory of a paſſage that happened in our town concerning. 
places. Scarce had Sancho ſaid. this, when Don Quixote began 
to tremble, believing, without doubt,” he was going to ſay ſome 
fooliſh thing. Sancho obſerved, and 1 1 him, and ſaid: 


9 Literally, in a tierce or a guint. An alluſion to the game of picquet. 
1 It is thecuſtom in Iraly and Spain to bring water and a towel to ſtrangers, 
2 The character of this eccleſiaſtic is, probably, a ſatire on ſame-monk or 
clergyman, who had fallen foul of the author, _ WE a 
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Be not afraid, Sir, of my breaking looſe, or of my ſaying any 
thing that is not pat to the purpoſe: I have — the 


advice your worſhip gave me a while ago, about talking much 


or little, well or ill. I remember ing, Sancho, anſwered 
Don Quixote: ſay what * will, ſo you ſay it quickly. What 
I would fay, quoth Sancho, is very true, and, ſhould it be other- 
wiſe, my Toaſter Don Quixote, who is preſent, will not ſuffer 
me to lye. Lye as much as you will for me, Sancho, replied 
Don Quixote; I will not be your hindrance: but take heed 


what you are going to ſay. I have ſo heeded, and reheeded it, 


quoth Sancho, that all is as ſafe as the repique in hand 3, as you 
will ſee by the operation. It will be convenient, faid Don 
Quixote, that your honours. order this blockhead to be turned 
out of doors; for he will be making a thouſand fooliſh blunders. 
By the life of the duke, quoth the ducheſs, Sancho ſhall not ſtir 
z jot from me: I love him much; for 1 know he is m_—_ 
CR | * ſuch years, — — may your holineſs 
ve, for t opinion ve of me, though it is not in 
me: but — would l is this. 2 | 

A certain gentleman of our town, very rich, and of a good 
family for he was deſcended from the Alamos of Medina del 
Fin, % and married Donna Mencia de Quiunones, who was 
K. 0 ter of Don Alonzo de Marannon, knight of the order of 
St. Fames, who was drowned in the Herradura ; about whom 
there happened that quarrel in our town ſome years ago, in 


which, as I take it, my maſter Don Quixote was concerned, 


and Tommy the mad-cap, ſon of Balvaſtro the ſmith, was hurt 
Pray, good maſter of mine, is not all this true? Speak, 
| life, that theſe gentlemen may not take me for ſome 
lying prating fellow. * Hitherto ſaid the eccleſiaſtic, I take you 
rather for a prater, than for a liar: but henceforward I know 
that take you for. -You produce ſo many evidences, 
and ſo many tokens, that I cannot but ſay, quoth Don Qui xorr, 
it is likely you tell the truth: go on, and ſhorten the ſtory; for 
you take the way not to have done in two days. He ſhall 
N nothing, quoth the ducheſs; and, to pleaſe me, he ſhall 
tell it his own way, though he have not done in ſix days; and 
ſhould it take up ſo many, they would be to me the moſt 
agreeable of any I ever ſpent in my life. 5 
I fay then, Sirs, proceeded Sancho, that this ſame gentleman, 
whom I know as well as I do my right hand from my left (for 
it is not a bow-ſhot from my houſe to his) invited a farmer, 
who was poor, but honeſt, to dinner, Proceed, friend, ſaid the 


| eccleſiaſtic, at this period; for you are going the way with 


| * , Alluding to the game of picquet, in which the repique may be faſe 
; RRR P 1 
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your tale not to ſtop till you come to the other world. I ſhall 
ſtop before. we get half way thither, if it pleaſes god, anſwered 
Sancho: and ſo I proceed. This ſame farmer, comin to the 
ſaid gentleman-inviter's houſe—— god reſt his ſou}, for he is 


dead and gone, by the ſame token it is reported he died like an 


angel; for I was not by, being at that time gone a reaping to 
| Tembleque. Pr'ythee, ſon, ſaid the eccleſiaſtic, come back N 
from Tembleque, and, without burying the gentleman 2 8 
you have a mind to make more burials) make an end of your 
tale. The buſineſs then, quoth Sancho, was this, that they be- 
ing ready to fit down to table methinks I ſee them now 
more than ever. The duke and ducheſs took great pleaſure in 
ſeeing the diſpleaſure the eccleſiaſtic ſuffered by the length 
and pauſes of Sancho's tale; but Don Quixote was quite angry 
and vexed. I ſay then, quoth Sancho, that they both ſtanding, 
as I have faid, and juſt ready to fit down, the farmer diſputed 
obſtinately with the gentleman. to take the upper-end. of the 


table, and the gentleman, with as much poſitiveneſs, preſſed the 


farmer to take it, ſaying, he ought to command in his own 
houſe. But the countryman, piquing himſelf upon. his civility 
and good-breeding, would by no means fit down, till the gentle- 
man, in a fret, laying both his hands upon the farmer's ſhoul- 
ders, made him fit down by main force, ſaying: Sit thee down, 
chaff-threſhing churl ; for, let me fit where I will, that is the 
upper end to t This is my tale, and truly I believe it was 
brought in here pretty much to the purpoſe, ” 

The natural brown of Den Quixotæ's face was ſpeckled with 


a thouſand colours. The duke and ducheſs diſſembled their 


laughter, that Don Quixote might not be quite abaſhed, he 
having underſtood Sancho's ſlineſs: and, to wave the diſcourſe, 
and prevent Sancho's running into more impertinencies, the 
ducheſs asked Don Quixote what news he had of the lady Dul- 
cinea, and whether he had lately ſent her any preſents of giants 
or caitifs, ſinee he muſt certainly have vanquiſhed a great many. 
To which Don Quixote anſwered: My misfortunes, madam, 
though they have had a beginning, will never have an end. 
Giants I have conquered, and caitifs, and have ſent ſeveral ; but 

where ſhould they find her, if ſhe be enchanted, and transformed 
into the uglieſt country-wench that can be imagined? I know 
not, quoth Sancho Panga ; to me ſhe appeared Te moſt beauti- 
ful creature in the — at leaſt, in activity, or a certain ſpring 
ſhe has with her, I am ſure ſhe will not yield the advantage to 
a tumbler. In good faith, lady ducheſs, ſhe bounces. from the 


ground upon an aſs as if ſhe were a cat, Have you ſeen her 


enchanted, Sancho? quoth the duke. Seen her? anſwered $an- 

cho: who the devil but I was the firſt that hit upon the buſineſs 

of her enchantment ? She is = much enchanted as my _ 
* ; . 3 
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be ecclefiaftic, when he heard talk of giants, caitifs, and 
enchantments, began to ſuſpect, that this muſt be Don Quixote 


de la Mancha, whoſe biſtory-the duke was commonly reading; 


and he had as frequently reproved him for ſo doing, telling him 
it was extravagance to read ſuch extravagancies: and, bei 


aſſured of the truth of his ſuſpicion, - with much choler he ſaid 


to the duke: Your excellency, Sit, ſhall give an account to god 
for what this good man is doing. This Don Quixote, or Don 
Coxcomb,' or how do you call him, I fanſy, can hardly be fo 

ons in his — to go on in his follies and extravagancies. And, 
turning the diſcourſe to Don Quixote, he ſaid : And you, ſtupid 
wretch +, who has thruſt it into your brain, that you are a 
knight-errant, and that you conquer giants and ſeize caitifs ? 
Be gone in a good hour, and in ſuch this is ſaid to you; return 
to your own houſe, and breed up your children, if you have 
any; mind your affairs, and ceaſe to ramble up and down the 
world, ſucking the wind, and making all people Jdaugh that 
know you, br know you not. Where, with a miſchief, have 
you ever found, that there have been, or are, knights-errant ? 
Where are there any giants in & ain, or caitifs in La Mancha, 


2 an idiot as your excellency would have him, laying occa- 
1 


or Dulcinea's enchanted, or all the rabble rout of follies that are 


told of you? Don Quixote was very attentive to the words of 
this venerable man; and, finding that he now held his peace, 


Without minding the reſpect due to the duke and ducheſs, with 


an ireful mien, and diſturbed countenance, he ſtarted up, and 
ſaid But his anſwer deſerves a chapter by itſelf. 


. P. XV. 


© Of the anſwer Don Quixote gave 1 his reprover, with other 


D* DUIXOTE, then, ſtanding up, and trembling 
from head to foot, as if he had quickſilver in his joints, 
with precipitate and diſturbed ſpeech, ſaid: The place where I 
am, and the preſence of the perſonages before whom J ſtand, 
together with the reſpect I ever had, and have, for men of your 
profeſſion, reſtrain and tie up the hands of my juſt indignation : 
and therefore, as well upon the account of what I have faid, 
as being conſcious of what every body knows, that the weapons 
of gownmen are the ſame as thoſe of women, their tongues, 
I will enter with mine into equal combat with your reverence, 
from whom one rather ought to have expected good counſels, 
than opprobrious revilings. Pious and well-meant reproof de- 
4 4 Literally,' ſoul of a pitcher, © . 29 8 Wd 


* 
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mands another kind of behaviour and language; at leaſt the 
reproving me in public, and ſo rudely, has paſſed all the bounds 
of decent reprehenſion: for it is better to begin with mildneſs 
than aſperity, and it is not right, without knowledge of the 
fault, without more ado to call the offender madman and idiot. 


Tell me, 1 beſeech your reverence, for, which of the ſollies you 
have ſeen in me, do you condemn and revile me, bidding me 
get me home, and take care of my houſe, and of my wife and 
children, without knowing whether I have either? What, is 
there no more to do but to enter boldly into other mens. houſes, - . 
to govern the maſters; and ſhall a poor pedagogue, who never 


ſaw more of the world than what is contained within a diſtrict 


of twenty or thirty leagues, ſet himſelf at random to preſcribe 


laws to chivalry, and to judge of knights-errant ? Is it, then, 
an idle ſcheme, and time —— away, to range the world, not 


ſeeking its delights, but its auſterities, whereby good men aſpire 
to the ſeat of immortality? If gentlemen, if perſons of wealth, 


birth, and quality were to take me for a madman, I ſhould look 
upon it 
Fan who never entered upon, or trod the paths of chivalry, 
value it not a farthing. A knight I am, and a knight I will 
die, if it be heaven's good-will. Some paſs through the ſfa- 
cious field of proud ambition; others through that of ſervile and 
baſe flattery; others by the way of deceitful hypocriſy; ard 
ſome by that of true religion: but I, by the influence of m 
ſtar, take the narrow path of knight-errantry, for the exerci 


whereof I deſpiſe wealth, but not honour. I have redreſſed 


grievances, / righted » wrongs, chaſtiſed inſolencies, vanquiſhed 
iants, and trampled upon hobgoblins: I am in love, but only 
cauſe knights-errant muſt be ſo; and, being ſo, I am no vi- 
cious — a chaſte Platonic one. My intentions are always 
directed to virtuous ends, to do good to all, and hurt to none. 
Whether he, who means thus, acts thus, and lives in the prac- 
tice of all this, deſerves to be called a fool, let your grandeurs 
judge, moſt excellent duke and duchels, | 
ell ſaid, i' faith] quoth Sancho: ſay no more in vindication 
of yourſelf, good my lord and maſter ; for there is no more to 
be ſaid, nor to be thought, nor to be perſevered in, in the world: 
and beſides, this gentleman denying, as he has denied, that there 
eyer were, or are, knights-errant, no wonder if he knows no- 
thing of what he has been talking of. Peradventure, quoth the 
eccleſiaſtic, you, brother, are that Sancho Panga they talk gf, 
to whom your maſter has promiſed an, iſland. I am fo, an- 
ſwered Sancho, and am he who deſerves one as well as any other 
he whatever, I am one of thoſe, of whom they ſay, Aſſociate 
with good men, and thou wilt be one of them; and of thoſe, 
of whom it is ſaid again; Not with whom thou wert bred, hut 
| | Na 4 with 


an irreparable affront: but to be eſteemed a fool by 
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with whom thou haſt fed; and, He that leaneth againſt a good 
tree, a good ſhelter findeth he. I have leaned to a good maſter, 
and have kept him company theſe many months, and ſhall be 
ſuch another as he, if it | god's good ' pleaſure ; and if he lives, 
and I live, neither ſhall he want kingdoms to rule, nor I iſlands 
to govern, That you ſhall not, friend Sancho, ſaid the duke; 
for, in the name of Signor Don Quixote l promiſe you the 
vernment of one of mine, now vacant, and of no inconſiderable 
value. Kneel, Sancho, ſaid Don Quixote, and kiſs his excel- 
17725 feet for the favour he has done you. Sancho did ſo. 
Cinch the eccleſiaſtic ſeeing, he up from table in a great 
pet, ſaying: By the habit I wear, I could find in my heart to 
ſay, your excellency is as ſimple as theſe ſinners: what wonder 
if they are mad, fince wiſe men authoriſe their follies? Your 
excellency may ftay with them, if you pleaſe; but, while they 
are in the houſe, I will ſtay in my own, and ſave myſelf the * 
trouble of reproving what I cannot remedy. And, without ſay- 
ing a word, or eating a bit more, away he went, the intreaties 
of the duke and ducheſs not availing to ſtop bim; though in- 
deed the duke ſaid not much, through laughter, occaſioned by 
his impertinent paſſion. * 
The laugh being over, he ſaid to Don Quixote: Sir knight of 
the lions, you have anſwered ſo well for yourſelf, that there re- 
mains nothing to demand ſatisſaction for in this caſe : for, though 
it has the appearance of an affront, it is by no means ſuch, 
ſince, as women cannot give an affront, ſo neither can eccle- 
ſiaſtics, as you better know. It is true, anſwered Don Quixote, 
and the reaſon is, that whoever cannot be affronted, neither 
can he give an affront to any body. Women, children, and 
churchmen, as they cannot defend themſelves, though they are 
offended, ſo they cannot be affronted, becauſe, as your excel- 
lency better knows, there is this difference between an injury 
and an affront: An affront comes from one, who can give it, 
does give it,” and then maintains it; an injury may come from 
any hand, without affronting. As for example: A perſon ſtands 
careleſly in the ſtreet: ten others armed fall upon him, and beat 
him: he claps his hand to his ſword, as he ought to do: but 
the number of his adverſaries hinder him from effecting his in- 
tention, which is to revenge himſelf: this perſon is injured, but 
not affronted. Another example will confirm the ſame thing : 


A man ftands with his back turned: another comes and ftrikes 


him with a cudgel, and runs for it when he has done: the man 
N him, and cannot overtake him: he, who received the 
lows, received an injury, but no affront, becauſe the affront 
muſt be maintained. If he, who ſtruck him, though he did 
it-baſely and unawares, draws his ſword afterward, and ſtands 


| firm, facing his enemy, he, who was ſtruck, is both injured and 


onted; 


- 
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affronted; injured, becauſe he was ſtruck treacherouſly, and 
affronted, becauſe he, who ſtruck him, maintained what he had 
done by ſtanding his ground, and not ſtirring a foot. And there» 
fore, according to the eſtabliſhed laws. of duel, I may be in- 
jured, but not affronted: for women and children cannot reſent, 
nor can they fly, nor ſtand, their The ſame may be 
ſaid of men conſecrated: tq; holy orders: for theſe thres ſorts of 
people want offenſive and · deſenſive weapons; and, though they 
are naturally bound ta defend; themſelves, yet are they not to 
offend any body. So that, though I ſaid beſore, I was injured, 
I now ſay, in no wiſe; for he, who cannot receive an 
can — leſs give one. For which reaſons neither ought, nor 
do reſent what that good man ſaid to me: only I could have 
wiſhed he had ſtaid a little longer, that I might have convinced 
him of his error in thinking and ſaying, that there are no 
knights-errant now, nor ever were any in the world: for had 
Amadis, or any one of his numerous. deſcendants, heard this, I 
am perſuaded, it. would not have fared-over well with his reve- 
rence. That I will ſwear, quoth Sancho: they would have given 
him ſuch a ſlaſh, as would have cleft him-from top to bottom, 
like any pomegranate or over-ripe melon: they were not folks 
to be jeſted with in that. manner. By my beads, I am very 
certain, had Reynaldes of Montaluan heard the little n 
talk at that rate, he would have given him ſuch a gag, that he 
ſhould not have ſpoken a word more in three years. Ay, ay, 
let him meddle with them, and ſee how he will eſcape out of 
their hands. The ducheſs was ready to die with laughter at 
hearing Sancho talk; and, in her opinion, ſhe took him to be 
more ridiculous and more mad than his maſter, and-there were 
ſeveral others at that time of the ſame mind. | 
At laſt Don Quixote was calm, and dinner ended: and, at 
taking away the cloth, there entered four damſels; one with a 
filver ewer, another with a baſon of ſilver alſo, a third with 
two fine clean towels over her ſhoulder, and the fourth: tucked 
up to her elbows, and in her white hands-(for doubtleſs they 
were white) a waſh+ball of Naples- ſope. She with the baſon 
drew near, and, with a genteel air and aſſurance, clapped it un- 
der Don Quixote s beard ; who, without ſpeaking a word, and 
wondering at the ceremony, believed it to be the cuſtom of that 
country to waſh beards inſtead of hands, and therefore ſtretched 
out his own as far as he could: and inſtantly the ewer began to 
rain upon him, and the waſh-ball-damſel hurried over his beard 


with great dexterity of hand, raiſing great flakes of ſnow — 


the lathering was not leſs white) not only over the beard, 
over the whole face and eyes, of the obedient knight, inſomuch 


that it made him ſhut them whether he would or no. The 
duke and ducheſs, who knew nothing of ail this, were in 4 
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22 what this extraordinary lavation would end in. The 
-damſel, having raiſed a lather a handful high, pretended 
the water was all ſpent, and ordered the girl with the ewer to 
fetch more, telling her, Signor Don Quixote would ſtay till ſhe 
came back. She did ſo, and Don Quixote remained the ſtrangeſt 
and moſt ridiculous figurnitymaginable. All that were preſent, 
being many, bebeld him, and ſeeing him with a neck half an 
ell long, more than moderately ſwarthy, his eyes ſhut, and his 
beard all in a lather, it was a great wonder, and a ſign of great 
diſcretion, that they forbore laughing, The damſels concerned 
in the 2— dawn their eyes, not daring to look at their lord 
and lady; who were divided between anger and laughter, not 


knowing what to do, whether to chaſtiſe the girls for their 


boldneſs, or reward them for the pleaſure they took if beholding 
Don Quixote in that pickle. At laſt the damſel of the ewer 
came, and they made an end of waſhing Don Quixote, and then 
ſhe, who carried the towels, wiped and dried him with much 
deliberation ; and all four at once, making him a profound re- 
verence, were going off. But the duke, that Don Quixote might 
not ſmell the jeſt, called the damſel with. the baſon, ſaying: 
Come, and waſh me too, and take care you have water enough. 
The arch and diligent wench came, and clapped the baſon to 
the duke's chin, as had done to Don Quixote, and very 
expeditiouſly waſhed: and lathered him well, and leaving him 
clean and dry, they made their curtſies, and away they went. 
It was aſterwards known, that the duke had ſworn, that, had 
they not waſhed him, as they did Don Qui xoie, he would have 
puniſhed.them for their pertneſs, which they had diſcreetly made 
amends for by ſerving him-in the ſame. manner. Sancho was 
very attentive to the ceremonies of this waſhing, and ſaid to 
himſelf: - God be my guide! is it the cuſtom, trow, of this 
place, to waſh the beards of {quires as well as of knights? On 
my conſcience and ſoul, I need it much; and, if thay ſhould 
greater 
r. What are qu ſaying to yourſelf, Sancho? quoth the 
ducheſs. I ſay, madam, anſwered Sancho, that in other princes 


courts, I have always heard ſay, when the cloth is taken away, 


they bring water to waſh hats, and not ſuds to ſcour beards; 
and therefore one muſt live long, to ſee much: it is alſo ſaid, 


he who lives a long life, muſt paſs through many evils ; though 


one of theſe ſame ſcourings is rather a pleaſure than a pain. 
Take no care, friend Sancho, quoth the ducheſs; for I will or- 


der my damſels to waſh you too, and lay you a bucking, if 


need be. For the preſent, I ſhall be fatished, as to my beard, 


_ anſwered Sancho: for the reſt, god will provide hereafter, Hark 


ſewer, ſaid the duchefs, mind what honeſt Sancho deſires, 
do preciſely as he would have you. The ſewer ate: 
N that 
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that Signor Sancho ſhould be punctually obeyed; and ſo away 
he went to dinner, and took Sancho with him, the duke and 
ducheſs remaining at table with Don Quixote, diſcourſing of ſun- 
dry and divers matters, but all relating to the profeſſion of arms 
and knight-errantry. | . O N. 

The ducheſs intreated Don Quixom, ſince he ſeemed to have 
ſo happy a memory, that he would delineate and deſcribe the 
beauty and features of the lady Dulcinea del Tobeſo; for, ac- 
cording to what fame proclaimed of her beauty, | ſhe took it for 
granted, ſhe muſt be the faireſt creature in the world, and even 


in all La Mancha. Don Quixote ſighed at hearing the ducheſs's 


requeſt, and ſaid: If I could pull out my heart, and lay it be» 
fore your grandeur's eyes here upon the table in a diſh, I might 
ſave my tongue the labour of telling what can hardly be con- 
ceived: for there your excellency would ſee her painted to the 
life. But why ſhould I $0 about to delineate and deſcribe, one 
by one, the perfections of the peerleſs Dulcinea, it being a bur- 
den fitter for other ſhoulders than mine, an enterpriſe worthy 
to employ the pencils of Parrhaſius, Timantes, and Apelles, and 
the graving-tools of Lyſippus, to paint and carve in pictures, 
marbles, and bronzes; and Cicerenian and Demeſtheman rhe- 
toric, to praiſe them. What is the meaning of Demgſthenian, 
Signor Den Quixote? quoth the duchels: it is a word I never 
heard in all the days of my life. Demaſthenian rhetoric, an- 


ſwered Don Quixote, is as much as to ſay, the rhetoric of De- 


meftbenes, as Ciceronian of Cicero; who were the two greateſt ora 
tors and rhetoricians in the world. That is true, ſaid the duke, 
and you — your ignorance in asking ſuch a queſtion: but 
for all that, Signor Don Quixote would give us a great deal of 
pleaſure in painting her to us; for though it be but a rough 
draught or sketch only, doubtleſs ſhe will appear ſuch as the 
moſt beautiful may envy. So ſhe would moſt certainly, an- 
ſwered Don Quixote, had not the misfortune, which lately befel 
her, blotted her idea out of my mind; ſuch a misfortune,” that 
I am in a condition rather to bewail, than to deſcribe her: for 

our grandeurs muſt know, that, going, a few days ago, to 
Lis her hands, and receive her benediction, commands and li- 
gence for this third ſally, I found her quite another perſon than 
her I ſought for. 1 found her. enchanted, and converted from 
a princeſs into a country wench, from beautiful to ugly, from 
an angel to a devil, from fragrant to peſtiferous,. from courtly 
to ruſtic, from light to darkneſs, from a ſober lady to a jumping 
Joan 5; and, in fine, from Dulcinea del Toboſo, to a clowniſh 
wench of Sayago . God be my aid, cried the duke at this 


— 


inſtant 


| ; Alluding to her jumping upon the aſs. | 
6 Of the territory of Zamera, The phraſe is applied to poor people in 
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inſtant with a loud voice: who may it be that has done ſo much 
miſchief to the world? who is it that has deprived it of the 
beauty that cheered it, the good humour that entertained it, 


and the modeſty that did it honour? Who? anſwered Don 


Quixote: who could it be, but ſome malicious enchanter, of the 


many inviſible ones that perſecute me; that curſed race, born 


into the world to obſcure and annihilate the exploits of the 
good, and to brighten and exalt the actions of the wicked. En- 
chanters have hitherto perſecuted me; enchanters ſtill perſecute 
me; and enchanters will continue to perſecute me, till they have 
tumbled me and my loſty chivalries into the profound abyſs of 
oblivion: and they hurt and wound me in the moſt ſenſible 
part; fince to deprive a knjght-errant of his miſtreſs, is to de- 
prive him of the eyes he ſees with, the ſun that enlightens him, 
and the ſood that ſuſtains him. I have already often ſaid it, 
and now repeat it, that a knight-errant without a miſtreſs is 
like a tree without leaves, a building without cement, and a 
ſhadow without a body that cauſes it. | 
There is no more to be ſaid, quoth the ducheſs: but for all 
that, if we are to believe the hiſtory of Signor Don Quixote, 
lately publiſhed with the general applauſe of all nations, we are 
to collect from thence, if I remember right, that your worſhip 
never ſaw the lady Dalcinga, and that there is no ſuch lady in 
the world, ſhe being only an imaginary lady, begotten and born 
of your own brain, and dreſſed out with all the graces and per- 
Feftions you pleaſed. There is a great deal to be ſaid upon this 
ſubject, anſwered Don Quixote God knows whether there be a 
Dulcinea or not in the world, and whether ſhe be —_— 
or not imaginary : this is one of thoſe things, the proof whereof 
is not to be too nicely inquired into. I neither begot, nor 
t forth, my miſtreſs, though I contemplate her as a lady 


_ endowed with all thoſe qualifications, which may make her fa- 


mous over the whole world ; ſuch as, the being beautiful without 
a blemiſh, grave without pride, amorous with modeſty, obliging 
as being courteous, and courteous as being and final] 
of high deſcent, becauſe beauty ſhines f displays itſelf wit 
er ees of perfection, when matched with noble blood, 
han in ſubjects that are of mean extraction. True, quoth the 
duke: but dignor Don Quixote muſt give me leave to ſay what 
the hiſtory of his exploits forces me to ſpeak: for from thence 
may be gathered, that, ſuppoſing it be allowed, that there is a 
Dulrines in Toboſo, or out of it, and that ſhe is beautiful in 
the higheſt degrees as your worſhip deſcribes her to us, yet in 
reſpect of high deſcent, ſhe is not upon a level with the Oria- 
nat, the Alaſtrajareas, Madaſimas, and others of that ſort, of 
Whom hiſtories are full, as your worſhip well knows. 


=: 3 
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To this I can anſwer, replied Don Qui xate, that Dulcinea is. 


the daughter of her own works, that virtue enobles blood, and 
that a virtuous perſon, though mean, is more to be valued than 
a vicious perſon of quality. Beſides, Dulcinea has endowments, 
which may raiſe. her to be a queen with crown and ſcepter ;; 
for 2 merit of a — virtuous 22 cence to the 
wor ki reater miracles, and though not formerly, yet virtu- 
ally ſhe bas in herſelf greater advantages in _ 5 Sig · 
nor Don Quixote, cried the ducheſs, that you tread with great 
caution, and, as the ſaying is, with the plummet in hand; and 
for my own part henceforward I will believe, and make all my 
g believe, and eyen my lord duke, if need be, that there 
is a 


ulcinea in Tobofo, and that ſhe is this 8 beaus 


tiful, and eſpecially well-born, and well-deſerving ſuch 2 


knight as Signor Don Quixote ſhould be her ſervant 22 i 


the higheſt commendation I can beſtow upon her. But I can» 
not forbear entertaining one - ſcruple, and bearing I know no 
what grudge to Sancho Panga. Ihe ſcruple is: The aſoreſai 


hiſtory relates, that the ſaid Sancho Panga found the ſaid lady 


Dulcinea, when he carried her a letter from your worſhip, 


winnowing a ſack of wheat; by the ſame token it ſays it way 
red: which makes me doubt the highneſs of her birth. 

To which Don Quixote anſwered: Madam, your grandeur 
muſt know, that moſt or all the things, which me, ex- 
ceed the D bounds of what happen to other knights= 
errant, whether directed by the inſcrutable will of the deſtinies, 
or ordered through the malice of ſome envious enchanter : and 
as it is already a thing certain, that, among all or moſt of the 
famous knights-errant, one is privileged from being ſubject to 
the power of enchantment; another's fleſh is ſo. im 
that he cannot be woultded ; as was the caſe of the renowned 
Orlando, one of the twelve peers of France, of whom it is 
related that he was invulnerable, excepting in the ſole of his left 
foot, apd.in that only be the peme of-6 grogh une ang, 8 no other 
weapon whatever ; ſo that, when Bernardo del Carpio ki 
in Ronceſvalles, perceiving he could not wound him with ſteel, 
he hoiſted him from the ground between his arms, 2 
him to death, recollecting the manner in which Hercules flew. 
Anteus, that fierce giant, who was ſaid to be a ſon of the earth. 
I would infer from what I have ſaid, that, perhaps, I may have 
ſome one of thoſe privileges: not that of being invulnerable ; 
for experience has often ſhewn me, that I am. made of tender 
fleſh, and by no means impenetrable; nor that of not being ſubjeRt 
to enchantment ; for I have already found myſelf clapped into 
a cage, in which the whole world could never have been able 
to have ſhut me up, had it not been by force of enchantments : 


but, fince I freed myſelf from thence, I am inclined to believe 
F 8 . no 
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no other can touch me; and therefore theſe enchanters, ſeeing 
they cannot practiſe their wicked artifices upon my perſon, re · 


venge themſelves upon what I love beſt, and have a mind to 
take away my lite by evil entreating Dulcinea, for whom I 
live: and therefore I am of opinion, that, when my ſquire car- 
ried her my meſſage, they had transformed her into a country- 
wench, buſied in that mean employment of winnowing wheat. 
But I have before ſaid, that the wheat was not red, nor indeed 


| Wheat, but grains of oriental pearl: and for proof hereof I 


muſt tell your grandeurs, that, coming lately through Toboſo, 
I could not find Dulcinea's palace; and that, Sancho my ſquire 
having ſeen her the other day in her own proper figure, the moſt 
beautiful on the globe, to me ſhe appeared a coarſe ugly 
country wench, and not well-ſpoken, whereas ſhe is diſcretion 
itſelf: © and fince-I neither am, nor in all likelihood can be, 
enchanted, it is ſhe is the enchanted, the injured, the meta- 
morphoſed and transformed: In her my enemies have rev 

themſelves on me, and for her I ſhall live in perpetual tears till 
J fee her reſtored to her former ſtate, 

All this I have faid, that no ſtreſs may be laid upon what 
Sancho told of Dulcined's ſifting and winnowing ; for ſince to 


me ſhe was changed, no wonder if ſhe was metamorphoſed to 


him. Dulcinea 1s well-born, of quality, and of the genteel fa- 
milies of Toboſo, which are many, ancient, and very good; 
and no doubt the peerleſs Dulcinea has a large ſhare in them, 
for whom her town will be famous and renowned in the ages to 
come, as Trey was for Helen, and Spain has been fqg Cava “, 
though upon better grounds, and a juſter title. On the other 


band, I would have your grandeurs underſtand, that Sancho 


Pana is one of the moſt — — that ever ſerved 
knight-errant: he has indeed, at times certain ſimplicities fo 
acute, that it is no ſmall pleaſure to conſider, whether he has in 
him moſt of the ſimple. or acute: he has roguery enough to 
paſs for a knave, and negligence enough to confirm him a 
dunce: he doubts of every thing, and believes every thing: when 


I imagine he is falling headlong into ſtupidity, he outs with ſuch 


ſmart ſayings as raiſe him to the skies. In fhort, I would not 


exchange him for any other ſquire, though a city were given 
me to boot: and therefore I am in doubt, whether I ſhall do 


well to ſend him to the government your grandeur has favoured 
him with; though I perceive in him ſuch a fitneſs for the bu- 
ſineſs of governing, that, with a little poliſhing of his under- 


7 A nick-name of count Fulian's daughter, who, having been raviſh'd by 
king Rodrigo, occaſion d the bringing in of the Moors into Spain. Her true 
name was Florinda : but, as ſhe was the occafion of Spain's being betray'd to 
the Maori, the name is left off among the women, and given to Bitches 


only. N * . - 
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ſtanding, he would be as much maſter of that art, as the king 
is of his cuſtoms. Beſides, we know by ſundry - experiences, 
that there 'is no need of much ability, nor much learning, to 
be a governor; for there are a hundred of them up and down 


that can ſcarcely read, and yet they govern as ſharp as ſo many 


hawks. The main point is, that their intention be „and 
that they deſire to do every thing right, and there will never be 
wanting counſellors to adviſe and direct them in what they are 
to do; like your governors, who, being ſword- men, and not 
ſcholars, have an aſſiſtant on the bench. My counſel to him 
would be, All bribes to refuſe, but inſiſt on his dues; with 
ſome other little matters, which lie in my breaſt, and · ſnall out 
in proper time, for Sancho's benefit, and the good of the iſland he 
is to govern. | P 
Thus far had the duke, the ducheſs, and Don Qui xote pro- 
ceeded in their diſcourſe, when they heard ſeveral voices, and a 
reat noiſe in the palace, and pre — Sancho came into the 
Fall all in a chafe, with a diſh-clout for a ſlabbering- bib; and 
after him a parcel of kitchen-boys, and other lower ſervants. 
One of them carried a tray full of water, which, by its colour 
and uncleanneſs, ſeemed to be diſh-water, He followed and per- 
ſecuted him, endeavouring with all earneſtneſs to fix it under 
his chin ; and another feultion ſeemed as ſollicitous to waſh his 
beard, What is the matter, brothers? quoth the ducheſs? what 
is the matter? what would you do to this good man? What! 
do you not conſider that he is a governor elect? To which the 
roguiſh barber anſwered : Madam, this gentleman will not ſuf- 
fer himſelf to be waſhed, as is the cuſtom, and as our lord the 
duke and his maſter have been. Yes, I will, anſwered Sancho 
in great wrath ; but Ijwould have cleaner towels, and clearer 
ſuds, and not ſuch filthy hands : for there is no ſuch difference 
between me and my maſter, that he ſhould be waſhed with 
angel-water, and I with the devil's lye. The cuftoms of coun- 
tries, and of princes palaces, are ſo far good, as they are not 
troubleſome: but this cuſtom of ſcouring here is worſe than 
that of the whipping penitents. My beard is clean, and I have 
no need of ſuch refreſhings; and he, who offers to ſcour me, 
or touch a hair of my head (I mean of my beard) with due re- 
verence be it ſpoken, I will give him ſuch a dowſe, that I will 
ſet my fiſt faſt in his skull: for 
theſe look more like jibes than courteſy to gueſts. The ducheſs 
was ready to die with laughing, to ſee the rage, and hear the 
reaſonings of Sancho, But Don Quixote was not over-pleaſed, 
to ſee him ſo accoutred with the naſty-towel, and furrounded 
with ſuch a parcel of kitchen-tribe : ſo making a low bow. 
to the duke and ducheſs, as if begging leave to ſpeak, he ſaid 


to the rabble with a ſolemn voice: Ho, gentlemen cavaliers, be 


pleaſed 


ſuch ceremonies and ſoapings as 


may employ all the days 
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pleaſed to let the young man alone, and return from whence 


| You came, or to any other place you liſt; for my ſquire is as 


clean as another man, and theſe trays are as painful to him as 


a narrow-necked jug. Take Ang 2e and let him alone; 


for neither he nor I underſtand jeſting. Sancho caught the words 
out of his maſter's: mouth, and proceeded, ſay ing: No, no, let 
them go on with their joke; for I will endure it as much as it 
is now night. Let them bring hither a comb, or what elſe they 

ſe, and let them curry this beard, and if they find any thing 
in it that offends againſt cleanlineſs, let them ſhear me croſs- 


wile. | . 
_- Here the ducheſs, ſtill laughing, faid : Sancho Panga is in the 


right in whatever he has ſaid, and will be ſo in whatever he 
ſhall ſay: he is clean, and, as he ſays, needs no waſhing; and, 


jf he is not pleaſed with our cuſtom, he is at his own diſpoſal 8: 


and beſides, you miniſters of cleanlineſs have been extremely 
remiſs and careleſs, and I may ſay preſumptuous, in bringing to 
fuch a perſonage, and ſuch a beard, your trays and diſh-clouts, 
inſtead of ewers and baſons of pure gold, and towels of Dutch 
diaper: but, in ſhort, you are a parcel of ſcoundrels and il[- 
born, and cannot ſorbear ſhewing the grudge you bear to the 


quires of knights-errant. The roguiſh ſervants, and even the 


ſewer who came with them, believed that the ducheſs ſpoke in 
earneſt, and ſo they took Sancho's diſh - clout off his neck, and 
with ſome confuſion and ſhame ſlunk away and left him: 
who, finding himſelf rid of what he thought an imminent 


+ danger, Went and kneeled down. before the ducheſs, and ſaid : 


From great folks great favours are to be expected: that, which 
your ladyſhip has done me to-day, cannot be repayed with leſs 
than the deſire of ſeeing 2 dubbeq a knight-errant, that I 

2 inthe ſervice of fo high a 
lady. A peaſant Iam; Sancho Panga is my name; married 
Lam; children I have; and 1 ſerve» as a ſquire: if with any 
ane of theſe I can be ſerviceable to your grandeur, I ſhall not 
be flower in obeying, thari your ap naps Te commanding. It 
appears plainly, Sancho, anſwered: the eſs, that you have 
learned to be courteous in the ſchool of courteſy itſelf. I mean, 
it is evident, you have been bred in the boſom of Signor Don 
Duixote, who muſt needs be the cream of complaiſance, and 
the flower of ceremony, or cirimony, as you y Well fare 
ſuch a maſter, and ſuch a man, the one the pole-ſtar of knight- 


crrantry, and the other the bright luminary of ſquirely fidelity! 


Riſe-up,. friend Sancho; for I will make you amends for your ci- 


vility, by — FT] my lord duke to perform, as ſoon as 
poſſible, the tle he has made you of the government. 


& Literally, BI ſoul is in bis band. 


Thus 


Don QuixoTEe DE LA ManCna, 


Thus ended the converſation, and Don Quixote went to re- 
poſe himſelf during the heat of the day, and the ducheſs deſired 
Sancho, if he had not an inclination to ſleep, to paſs the after- 
noon with her and her damſels in a very cool hall. Sancho an- 
ſwered, that, though indeed he was wont to ſleep four or five 
Hours a-day, during the afternoon heats of the ſummer; to wait 


upon her goodneſs, he would endeavour with all his might not 


to ſleep at all that day, and would be obedient to her commands ; 
and ſo away he went. The duke gave freſh orders about treat- 
ing Don Quixote as a knight-errant, without deviating a tittle 
from the ſtile, in which we read the knights of former times 
—— ifia n 
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CHAPTER. II. 
Of the relifhing converſation, which paſſed bettuem the ducheſs, 
her damſels, and Sancho Panga; worthy ta be read and re- 


HE hiftory then relates, that Sancho Panga did 
not ſleep that afternoon, but, to keep his word, 
came with the meat in his mouth to ſee the 


b ducheſs; who, being delighted to hear him talk, 
made bim fit down by her on a low ſtool, though 

See Sancho, out of pure good manners, would have 
declined it: but the ducheſs would have him fit down as a go- 
vernor, and talk as a ſquire, ſince in both thoſe capacities he 
deſerved the very ſtool of the champion Cid Ruy Dias. Sancho 
ſhrugged up his ſhoulders, obeyed, and ſat down; and all the 
ducheſs's damſels and Duennas got round about him, in profound 
ſilence, to hear what he would ſay. But the ducheſs ſpoke firſt, 
ſaying: Now we are alone, and that no body hears us, I would 
willinęly be ſatisfied by Signor governor, as to ſome doubts I have, 


* 
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arifing from the printed hiſtory of the great Don Qi xote : one 
of witch is, el” Gece honeſt Sancho never faw ulcinea, I 
mean the lady Dulcinea del Toboſo, nor carried her Don Qui votes 
letter, it being left in the pocket-book in the ſable mountain, 
how durft * the anſwer, and the ſtory of his finding her 
winnowing wheat, it being all a ſham, and a lye, and ſo much 
to the prejudice of the good character of the peerleſs Dulcinea, 
and ar; whole ſo unbecoming the quality and fidelity of a truſty 
FA nk * Hock 

At theſe words, without making any reply, Sancho got up 
from his ſtool, and ſtepping ſoftly, with his body bent, and his 
finger on his lips, he crept round the room, liftin up the hang- 
ings ; and, this being done, he preſently fat himſelf down again, 
and ſaid: Now, madam, that I am ſure no body but the com- 
pany hears us, I will anfwer, without fear or emotion, to all 
have asked, and to all you ſhall ask me; and the firſt thing 

| tell you, is, that I take my maſter Don Quixote for a down- 
right madman, thqugh ſometimes he comes out with things, 
which, to my thinking, and in the opinion of all that hear him, 
are fo diſcrete, and 15 well put together, that Satan himſelf 
could not ſpeak better: and yet, for all that, in good truth, and 


without any doubt, I am firmly aded he is mad. Now, 


having ſettled this in my mind, I dare undertake to make him 
believe any thing that has neither head nor tail, like the buſi- 
neſs of the anfwer to the letter, and another affair of ſome fix 
or eight days ſtanding, which is not yet in print: I mean the 
enchantment of my miſtreſs Donna Dulcinea; ' for you muſt 
know, I made him helieve ſhe was enchanted,” though there is 
no more truth in it than in a ſtory ef a cock and a bull 9. The 


ducheſs deſired him to tell her the culars of that enchant- 


ment or jeſt: and Sancho recounted the whole, exactly as it had 
paſſed; at which the hearers were not a little pleaſed, and the 


ducheſs, proceeding in her diſcourſe, faid: From what honeſt 


Sancho has told me, a certain fcruple is ſtarted into my head, 
and ſomething whiſpers me in the ear, ſaying to me: Since 
Don Quixote de la Mancha is a ſool, an idiot, and a madman, 
and Sancho Panca his ſquire knows it, and yet ſerves and fol- 
lows him, and relies on his vain promiſes, without doubt, he 
muſt be more mad, and more ſtupid than his maſter : and, this 
being really the caſe, it will turn to bad account, lady ducheſs, 


if to ſuch a Sancho Panta you give an iſland to govern ; for he, 


9 The original is, xo fende, mar verdad que por lor cerros de Ubeda; which 
cannot be rendered into any intelligible ſenſe in Engif, nor do the dictiona- 
ries afford us any tolerable explanation of the phraſe por los cerres de Leda, 
i. e. *by the bills of Ubeda. Perhaps there might be ſome old ballad, romance, 
or tale, beginning with thoſe words. Hb e 108 lc 0 
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who knows not how to govern himſelf, how ſhould he know 
how to govern others? By my faith, madam, quoth Sancho, 
this ſame ſcruple comes in the nick of time: pleaſe your lady- 
ſhip to bid ĩt ſpeak out plain, or as it lifts; for I know it ſays 

true, and, had I been wiſe, I ſhould have left my maſter lon 
ere-now; but ſuch was my lot, and ſuch my evil-errantry. 5 
can do no more; follow him 1 muſt ; we are both of the ſame 
town; I have eaten his bread; I love him; he returns my kind- 
neſs; he gave me his aſs-colts; and above all I am faithful; and 
therefore it is impoſſible any thing ſhould part us but the ſexton's 
ſpade and ſhovel: and, if your .highneſs has no mind the go- 
vernment you promiſed ſhould be given me, god made me of 
leſs, and it may be the not giving it me may redound to the be- 
nefit of my/ conſcience: for, as great a fool as I am, I under- 
ſtand the proverb, The piſmire had wings to her hurt; and 
perhaps it may be eaſier, for Sancho the ſquire to get to heaven, 
than for Sancho the governor. Tbey make as good bread here 
as in France; and, In the dark all cats are gray; and, Un- 
happy is he, who has not breakfaſted at three; and, No ſto- 
mach is a ſpan bigger than another, and may be filled, as they 
ſay, with ſtraw or with hay; and, Of the little birds in the 
air himſelf takes the care; and, Four yards of coarſe cloth 
of Cuenga are warmer than as many of fine Segovia ſerge; and, 
at our leaving this world, and going into the next, the prince 
travels in as narrow a path as the day-labourer; and the pope's 
body takes up no more room than the ſexton's, though the one 
be higher than the other; for, when we come to the grave, 
| we my all brink og 2 cloſe, or nch to 4 and lie 
| | cloſe in ſpite of us; an night: and therefore I ſay again, 
| that, if, your ladyſhi 2 _ me the iſland, — 1 
am a fool, 1 will be 2 wiſe as not to care a hg for it; and I 
have heard: ſay, The devil lurks behind the croſs; and, All 
is not gold that glitters ; and Bamba the husbandman was taken 
from among his ploughs, his. yokes, and oxen, to be king of 
Spain; and Raderigo was taken from his brocades, paſtimes, 
and riches, to. be devoured by ſnakes, if ancient ballads do not 
lye, How ſhould they lye? ſaid then the Duenna Rodriguez, 
who was ohe of the auditors; for there is a ballad which 
tells how king Roderigo was {ſhut up alive in a tomb full 
of toads, ſnakes, and lizards, and that, two days after, the 
king ſaid from within the tomb, with a mournful and low voice, 
Now they gnaw me, now they gnaw me, in the part by which 
J ſinned moſt: and according to this, the gentleman has a great 
deal of reaſon to ſay, he would rather be a peafant than a king, 

if ſuch vermin muſt eat him up. yn 

The ducheſs could not forbear laughing to hear the ſimplicity 


of her Duenna, nor admiring to hear the reaſonings and * 
0 
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of Sancho, to whom ſhe ſaid : Honeſt Sancho knows full well, 
that, whatever a knight once promiſes, he endeavours to perform 
it, though it coſt him his life. "The duke, my lord and husband, 
though he is not of the errant order, is nevertheleſs a knight, 
and therefore will make his word, as to the promiſed iſland, 
in ſpite of the envy and the wickedneſs of the world. Let 
Sancho be of good cheer; for when he leaſt thinks of it, he ſnall 
find himſelf ſeated in the chair of ſtate of his iſland and of his 
territory, and ſhall fo handle his government, as to deſpiſe for 
it one of brocade three ſtory high. What I charge bim is; to 
take heed how he governs his vaſſals, remembring that they are 
all loyal and well born. As to governing them well, anfwered 
Sancho, there is no need of giving it me in charge; ſor Fam 
naturally charitable and compaſſionate to the poor, and, None 
will dare the loaf to ſteal from him that ſifts and kneads the 
meal; and, by my beads, they ſhall put no falſe dice upon me: 
Jam an old dog, and underſtand tus tus *, and know how to 
Muff my eyes in proper time, and will not ſuffer cob webs to get 
into my eyes; for I know where the ſhoe pinches. All this 
I fay, that the good may be ſure to have of me both heart 
and hand, and the bad neither foot nor footing: and, in 
my opinion, as to the buſineſs of governing, the Whole lies in 
the beginning; and perhaps, when I have been fifteen? days a 
governor, my fingers may itch after" the office, and may know 
more of it than of the labour of the field, to which I was bred. 
You are in the right, Sancho, quoth the ducheſs; for nobody 
is born learned, and biſhops are made of men, and not of flones: 
But, to reſume the diſcourſe we were juſt now upon, concern+ 
ing the enchantment of the lady Duleinea; I am very certain, 
that Sancho's defigir of putting a trick upon his maſter, and 
_— him believe that the country-wench was Dulcinta, and 
that, if his maſter did not know her, it muſt proceed from ber 
being enchanted, was all a contrivance-of ſome one'or other of 
the enchanters, who perſecute Don Quixote: for really, and in 
truth, I know from hands, that the wench, who jun 

upon the aſs, was, and is, Dulcinea del Toboſa, and that honeſt 
Sancho, in thinking he was the deceiver, was himſelf deceived; 


and there is no more doubt of this truth, than of things we 


never ſaw: for Signor Sancho Pana muſt know, that bere alſo 
we have our enchanters, who love us, and tell us plainly and 
ſincerely, and without any tricks or devices, all that in 
the world: and believe me, Sancho, the jumping - wench was, 
and is, Dulcinea del Toboſo, who is enchanted jn as much. a8 
the mother that bore her; and, hen we leaſt think of it, we 
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Mall ſer her in her own proper form ;- and then Sancho will be 
convinced of the miſtake he now lives in. 


All this may very well be, quoth Sancho Panga, and now I 
to believe what my maſter told of A4 — cave, where 


he pretends he ſaw the lady Dulcinea del Tobeſo in the very fame 
dreſs and garb I ſaid J had ſeen her in, when 8 
for my own pleaſure alone; whereas, as your ladyſhip ſa 
this muſt have been quite otherwiſe: for it cannot, 
not be preſumed, that my poor invention ſhould, in an indant, 
ſtart ſo cunning a device, nor do I believe my maſter is ſuch a 
madman, as to credit ſo extravagant a thing, upon no better a 
voucher than myſelf. But, madam, Bows goodneſs ought not 
rler. — Cane, 
me, is not obliged to penetrate into the thoughts and craſty 
intentions of wicked enchanters. I invented that to eſcape 
—_— of my maſter, and not with deſign to him: 
; if it fallen out otherwiſe, is in heaven, who Judges 
re en Phat is true, quoth the ducheſs: 7: plan ncho, 
what is it you were ſay — Momtgſinos s cave? I ſhould be 
to know it. Then Sancho related, with all its circum- 
ces, what has been ſaid concerning that adventure. Which 
the the dtheks hearing, ſhe ſaid: From this accident it may be in- 
ferred; that, ſince the great Don Quixote ſays he ſaw 
fame country-wench, whom Sancho ſaw coming out of Tabel 
without doubt it is Dulcinea, and that the — — hereabouts 
are very buſy, and exoeſſively curious. But I ſay, quoth Sancho 
Pana, if my lady Dalcinea del T. 0 is enchanted, ſo much 
the worle for her; and I do not tin myſelf bound to eng 
h my maſter's enemies, who muſt needs be many and =T 
— true it is, that ſhe I ſaw was a country-wench : for ſuch 
I took her, and ſuch T judged her to be; and, if ſhe was Dul- 
cinea, it is not to be placed to my account, nor t it to 
lie at my door. It would be fine indeed, if I muſt be called 
in: queſtion at every turn, with, Sancho faid it, Sancho did it, 
Sexrbo came back, and Senchi returned; as if Sancho were who 
they would, and not that wm Sancho Panga, handed about in 
print all the world over, as Sampſon Carraſco told me, who is 
at leaft a candidate to be a bachelor at Salamanca ; and ſuch 
1 — nh ye, excepting when they have a mind to it, or 
it tu n ſo that there is no reaſon why 
any body ſhould fall upon me, ſince I have a good name; 
and, as I have heard COTS 02 
than great riches: caſe me but in this ſame — — ment, and 
you will ſee wonders; for a good ſquire make a good 
vernor. 
All that boneſt Sancho has now ſaid, 6 from the ducheſs, are 
Catonian ſentences, or at leaſt extracted the very OY 
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of Michael 7. — * * occidit _—_ 
ſhort, to ſpeak in his own way often covers a 

drinker. Truly, madam, anſwered Sancho, I never in my 
life drank. for any bad : for thirſt it may be I have ; 
for I am no hy drink when I have a mind, and when 
I have no and when it is 


—— without os, Gr the N . 
—— — — & w9, ae 
ucheſs: but, for t ent, — an 
and we will hereaſter talk more at 25 TI 
ſpeedily be given about exling you, as you call it, in the gr 
vernment. 
Sancho again kiſſed the ducheſs's hand, and begged of her, as 
a favour, that good care might be taken of his Da ple, for he 
was the light of his eyes. What Dapp ple? quoth . ducheſs. 
ied — | ; for, to avoid — him by that name, 
call him Dapple. and I defired this miſtreſs Du- 
and ſhe was as angry, as if J had ſaid the was 188 
though it ſhould be more proper and natural for — 3 
2222 er T_T God be my help! 
with theſe madams! 
Donna Rodri- 


Fen yew. — — Enou 
the ducheſs; let us have no more of this; peace, D vi- 
guez, and you, Signor Panga, be quiet, and leave the care of 
making much of y your Dapple to me; for, he being a jewel of 
Sancho s, I will lay him upon the apple of my eye. It will be 
ſufficient for him to lie in the ſtable, anſwered Sancho; for, upon 
the apple of your grandeur's eye, neither he nor 1 are worthy 
to be one ſingle moment, and I would no more conſent to it, 


2 A young Florentine of exceeding great hopes, who died young, and whoſe 
loſs was lamented by all the poets of his time. His fables and diftichs, in 
imitation of Care's, are preſerved and eſteemed. He died at ſeventeen, rather 
than take his phyſician's advice, which was — a wife. Politian made the 
following epitaph on him, in allufion to this circumſtance ; ; 

Sola Venus poterat lento fuccurrere morbs : 
Ne ſe pollueret, maluit ille mori, 

3 They are old waiting-maids, kept, in Spain, partly for ak and partly 
to have an eye over the young maids. They are univerſally odious, being 
look'd upon either as bawds or ſpies. 5 

| O4 than 
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than I would poniard myſelf: ſor, though my maſter. ſays, that, 
m complaiſance we ſhould rather loſe the game by a — too 
much than too little, yet, when the buſineſs is aſſes and eyes, 
we ſhould go with — in hand, and keep within meaſured 
bounds. Carry him, Sancho, quoth the ducheſs, to your go- 
vernment, and there you may regale him as you pleaſe, and ſet 
him free from further labour +. Think not, my lady ducheſs, 
you have ſaid much, quoth Sancho; for J have ſeen more than 

two aſſes go to governments, and, if I ſhould carry mine, it 
would be no ſuch new thing. Sancho's reaſonings renewed the 
ducheſs's laughter and ſatisfaction; and, diſmiſſing him to his 
repoſe,'ſhe went to give the duke an account of what had paſſed 
between them, and they two agreed to contrive and give order 
to have a jeſt put upon Don Quixote, which ſhould be famous, 
and conſonant to the ſtile of knight-errantry ;- in which they 
played him many, ſo proper, and ſuch ingenious ones, that 
they are ſome of the beſt adventures contained in this grand 
C HAP. IL + 


Giving an account of the methed preſcribed for diſenchanting the 
; peerleſs Dulcinea del Toboſo 5 which is one of the maſt famous 
' adventures of this book. 4 | | 


REAT was the pleaſure the duke and ducheſs received 

from the converſation of Don Quixote and Sancho Panga ; 
and, perſiſting in the deſign they had of playing them ſome 
tricks, which ſhould carry the ſemblance and face of adventures, 
they took an hint from what Don Quixote had already told them 
cf Monteſinoss cave, to dreſs up a famous one. But what the 
ducheſs moſt wondered at, was, that Sancho ſhould be fo very 
ſimple, as to believe for certain, that Dulcinea del Toboſo was 
enchanted, he himſelf having been the enchanter and impoſtor 
in that buſineſs. And fo, — inſtructed their ſervants how 
they were to behave, ſix days after, they carried Don Quixote 
a hunting, with a train of hunters and huntſmen not inferior 
to that of a crowned head. They gave Don Quixote a hunting- 
ſuit, and Sancho another, of the fineſt green cloth: but Don 
Quixote would not put his on, ſaying, he muſt ſhortly return 
to the ſevere exerciſe of arms, and that he could not carry ward- 
robes and ſumptgrs about him. But Sancho took what was 
given him, with deſign to fell it the firſt opportunity he ſhould 


Ave. . 


4 It is a cuſtom in La, after thirty years ſervice, for the ſervant to be free, - 


and maintained at his lord's expence. | 
| 36 The 
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The expected day being come, Don Quixote armed himſelf, 
and Sancho put on his new ſuit, and mounted Dapple, whom 
he would not quit, though they offered him a horſe; and ſo he 
thruſt himſelf amidſt the troop of hunters: The ducheſs iſſued 
forth magnificently dreſſed, and Don Quixote, out of pure politeneſs 
and civility, held the reins of her palfrey, though the duke would 
not conſent to it. At laſt they came to a wood, between two 
very high mountains, where poſting themſelves, in places where 
the toils were to be pitched, and all the company-having taken 
their different ſtands, the hunt began with a great hollowing 
and noiſe, inſomuch that they could not hear one another: as 
well for the cry of the hounds, as the winding/of the horns. 
The ducheſs alighted, and, with a boar-ſpear in her hand, took 
her ſtand in a place where ſhe knew wild boars uſed to paſs. 
The duke and Don Quixote alighted alſo, and placed themſelves 
by her ſide. Sancho planted himſelf in the rear of them all, 
without alighting from Dapple, whom he durſt not quit, leſt 
ſome miſchance ſhould befal him. And ſcarcely were they on 
foot, and ranged in order, with ſeveral of their ſervants round 
them, when they perceived an enormous boar, purſued by. the 
dogs, and followed by the hunters, making towards them, grind- 
ing his teeth and tusks, and tofling foam from his mouth. Dan 
Quixote, ſeeing him, braced his ſhield, and, laying his hand to 
his ſword, ſtepped before the reſt to receive him. The duke 
did the like, with his javelin in his band. But the ducheſe 
would have advanced before them all, if the duke had not pre- 
vented her. Only Sancho, at fight of the fierce animal, quitted 
Dapple, and ran the beſt he could, and endeavoured to climb 
up into a tall oak, but could not: and, being got about half way 
ups B by a bough, and ſtriving to mount to the top, he 
was ſo unfortunate and unlucky, that the bough broke, and, in 
tumbling down, he remained in the air, ſuſpended. by a ſnag of 
the tree, without coming to the ground: and, finding himſelf 
in this ſituation, and that the green looſe coat was, tearing, and 
conſidering that, if the furious animal came that way, he ſhould 
be within his reach, he began to cry out ſo loud, and to call 
for help ſo violently, that all who heard him, and did not ſee 
him, thought verily he was between the teeth of ſome wild beaſt. 
In ſhort, the tusked boar was laid at his length by the points of 
the many boar-ſpears levelled at him; and Don Quixote, turning 
his head about at Sancho's cries, by which he knew him, ſaw 
him hanging from the oak with his head downward, and cloſe 
by him Dapple, who deſerted him not in his calamity. And 
Cid Hamete Benengeli ſays, he ſeldom ſaw Sancho Panga with- 
out Dapple, or Dapple without Sancho; ſuch was the amity 
and cordial love maintained between them two. Don Durxcte 

went and diſengaged Sancho, who, finding himſelf freed and 

| | | upon 
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upon the ground, fell a viewing the rent in the huming-fuit, 
grieved him to the ſoul; for he fancied he poſſeſſed i 
t an inheritance in ſee ſimple. | 4 


i with a tusk, it may coſt you your 
I remember to ave heard an 61d ballad ſung to this purpoſe: 
| Mey Fabila' ſad doom be thine, 
And hungry bears upon thee dine. 2 
ing, quoth Don Quixote, who, going to hunt 
a —4 What 1 ſay, anfwered 


- 


ought not to be ſo, fince it conſiſts in killing a 
that has not committed any fault. You are miftaken, Sancho; 
it is quite otherwiſe, anſwered the duke: for the exerciſe of 
wild beaſts is the moſt proper and neceflary for kings 
princes of any whatever. Hunting is an image of war: in 
it there ate ſtratagems, artifices, and ambuſcades, to overcome 
enemy without hazard to your perſon: in it you endure 
pinching cold, and intolerable heat; idleneſs and are con- 
z natural vigour is corroborated, and the m s of the 
— ſhort, wm an — may be 
J to an y, and with ure to many; 
it is, that it is not for all people, — 
ing hawking, which is alſo peculiar to 
And therefore, Sancho, change your 
are a governor, exerciſe you in 
r account in it. Not fo, an- 
| | ; governor, and the broken leg, ſhould 
keep at home. It would be fine indeed for people to come fa- 
ipued about buſineſs, to ſeek him, while he is in the mountains 
following his recreations: at that rate the government might go 
to wreck. In good truth, Sir, hunting and paſtimes are rather 
for your idle campanions, than for governors . What I deſign 
| to 


5 Alluding, perhaps, to this law of king Alpbon ſo: A king muſt not be 
* fo addifted to hunting, as to be leſs able to do the good he duglu; or in- 
10 | dulge 
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to divert myſelf. with, ſhall be playing at brag at Z£ after, and 
at bowls on 3 and holy-days: as for your huntings, 
befit not my condition, Nor. agree with my nce. God 
you prove as good as you ſay; but ſaying and doing ate at 
wide di it | : 
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y come, as I have often ſaid, that I 
current and coherent ſentence without proverbs? I 
let this blockhead alone: he will gri 
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they exceed in number thoſe of the Greet commentators, 


: 


et are they not to be leſs valued for the btevity of the ſentences. 


or my part, I muſt own, they give me more pleaſure than 
any eebers, hong: denerarmed-med demnt-epptind; - 


With theſe and the like entertaining diſcourſes, they leſt the 


tent, and went into the wood, to viſit the toils and nets. The 


day was ſoon ſpent, and night came on not fo clear nor ſo 


m as the ſeaſon of the year, which was the midſt of ſummer, 
required, but à kind of clare-obſcure, which contributed very 
much to help forward the duke and duchess's deſign. 
night coming on, ſoon after the twilight, oh a ſudden the wood 
ſeemed on fire from all the four quarters; and preſently were 
| heard, on all ſides, an infinite number of cornets and other 
inſtruments of war, as if a great body of horſe was 
— the wood. The blaze of the fire, and the found. 
warlike inſtruments, almoſt blinded and ſtunned the 
ears of the by-ſtanders, and even of all that were in 
TIT —_ — * _ Moorifh 
when they are going to join batt rumpets and 
— don ſes played, almoſt all at ſo 
and without any intermiſſtion, that he muſt have had 


tf 


2 
ls 


if 


Fe 


who had not loſt it at the confuſed din of ſo many inſtruments. 


| | 7782 
ce dulge himſelf ſo much in that paſtime, as to hinder his attention th natio- 
« nal affairs.” J. 2. tit. 5. part 2. \ 

6 Conmentader Grizgo, Niere, who the author means. Sbebon renders it, 
althouyb they be more than Mallera's. 25. 

7 This Mooriſh cry ſeems to be nothing more than a quick and frequent 
repetition of the word Alla, which ſigniſies God, The 
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The duke was in aſtoniſhment, the ducheſs in a fright, Don 
Quixote in amaze, and Sancho Panga in a fit of trembling : in 
ſhort, even they, who were in the ſecret, were terrified, and 
conſternation held them all in filence. A-poſt-boy, habited like 
a devil, paſſed before them, winding, inſtead of a cornet, a 
monſtrous hollow horn, which yielded a hoarſe and horrible 
found. So ho, brother courier, quoth the duke, who are you? 
whither 55 you? and what ſoldiers are thoſe, who ſeem to be 
crofling this wood? To which the courier anſwered in a hoarſe 
and dreadful voice: Jam the devil, and am going in queſt of 
Don Quixote de la Mancha + the people you enquire about are 


fix troops of enchanters, who are conduCting the peerleſs Dul- 


cinea del Toboſo in a triumphal chariot: ſhe comes enchanted, 
with the gallant Frenchman Monteſinos, to inſorm Don Quixote 
how that ſame lady is to be diſenchanted. If you were the 
devil, as you ſay, and as your figure denotes you to be, quoth 
Don Qui vote, you would before now have known that ſame 
knight Don Quixote de la Mancha, who ftands here before you.” 
Before god, and upon my conſcience, replied the devil, I did 
not” ſee him; for my thoughts are diſtracted about fo many 
things, that I forgot the principal buſineſs I came about. Doubt. 

leſs, quoth Sancho, this devil muſt needs be a very honeſt fel- 
low, and a good Chriſtian ; elſe he would not have ſworn by 
god and his conſcience: now, for my part, I verily believe there 
are ſome good folks in hell itſelf. Then the devil, without 
alighting, directing his eyes to Don Quixote, ſaid: To you, 

&mpght of the lions (and may I fee you between their paws) the 


_ unfortunate, but valiant, — Monteſinos ſends me, com- 


manding me to tell you from him to wait for him in the ver 

place I meet you in; for he brings with him her, whom they call 
Dulcinea del Toboſo, in order to inſtruct you how you may diſ- 
enchant her: and this being all I came for, I muſt ftay no 


longer. Devils like me be with you, and good angels with this 


lord and lady. And fo faying, he blew- his monſtrous horn, 
and turned his back, and away he went without ſtaying for an 
anſwer from any body. Every one admired afreſh, eſpecially 
Sancho and Don Quixote; Sancho, to ſee how, in ſpite of truth, 


Dulcinea muſt be enchanted; and Don Quixote, for not being 


ſure of the truth of what had happened to him in Monte/inos's 
cave. While he ſtood wrapped up in theſe cogitations, the duke 
ſaid to him: Does your worſhip, Signor Don Quixote, deſign 
to wait here? Why not? anſwered he: here will I wait in- 
trepid and courageous, though all hell ſhould come to aſſault me. 
Now, for my part, quoth Sancho, I will no more ſtay here, to 
ſee another devil, and hear another ſuch horn, than I would 


Now 
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Now the night grew darker, and numberleſs lights began to 
run about the wood, like thoſe dry exhalations from the earth, 
which, glancing along the sky, ſeem, to our ſight, as ſhooti 

ſtars. There was heard likewiſe a dreadful noiſe, like that cauſ 

by the ponderous wheels of an ox-waggon, from whoſe harſh 
and continued creaking, it is ſaid, wolves and bears fly away, 
if there-chance to be any within hearing. To all this com- 
buſtion, was added another, Which augmented the whole; 
which was, that it ſeemed, as if there were four engage- 
ments, or battles, at the four quarters of the wood, all at one 


time; for here ſounded the dreadful noiſe of artillery ; there - 


were diſcha infinite vollies of ſmall ſhot ; the ſhouts of the 
combatants ſeemed to be near at hand; the Mooriſb Lelilies 
were heard at a diſtance. In ſhort, the cornets, horns, cla- 
rions, trumpets, drums, cannon, muskets, and, above all, the 
frightful creaking of the waggons, formed all together, ſo con- 
fuſed and horrid a din, that Don —_— had need of all his 
courage to be able to bear it. But Sancho's quite failed him, 
and he fell down in a ſwoon upon the train of the ducheſs's 
robe; who preſently ordered cold water to be thrown in his 
face. Which being done, he recovered his ſenſes at the inſtant 
one of the creaking waggons arrived at that ſtand, It was drawn 
by four lazy oxen, all covered with black palls, and a large 
burning torch of wax faſtened to each horn. At.the top of the 
waggon was fixed an exalted ſeat, on which fat a venerable old 
man, with a beard whiter than ſnow itſelf, and fo long, that 
it reached below his girdle. His veſtment was a long gown of 
black buckram: for the waggon was ſo illuminated, that one 
might eaſily diſcern and . whatever was in it. The 
drivers were two ugly devils, habited in the ſame buckram, and 


of ſuch hideous aſpects, that Sancho, having once ſeen them, 


ſhut his eyes clofe, that he might not fee them a ſecond time. 
Now the waggon being come cloſe up to the place, the vene- 
rable fire raiſed himſelf from his lofty ſeat, and, ſtanding upon 
his feet, with a loud voice, he ſaid; I ara the ſage Lirgandee : 
and the waggon went forward without his ſpeaking another word. 
After this there paſſed another waggon in the ſame manner, with 
another old man enthroned ; who, making the waggon ſtop, 
with a voice as ſolemn as the other's, ſaid; I am the ſage A 
quife, the great friend to Urganda the unknown; and paſſed on. 
en advanced another waggon with the ſame pace: but he, 
who was ſeated on the throne, was not an old man, like the 
two former, but a robuſt and ill-favoured fellow, who, when he 
came near, ſtanding up, as the reſt had done, ſaid, with a voice 
more hoarſe and more diabolical; I am Arcalaus the enchanter, 
mortal enemy of Amadis de Gaul and all his kindred; and on 
he went. Theſe three waggons halted at a little diſtance, and 
ds | | | the 
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and regular muſie; at which Sanche was much 
took it for a good fign; and therefore he ſaid to 


with num 
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the irkſom jarring noiſe of their wheels ceaſed ; and preſent! 
was heard another (not noiſe, but ound, compoſt of — 
22 and 
ducheſs, 
from whom he had not ſtirred an inch: Where there is muſic, 
madam, there can be no harm. Nor where there are lights and 
brightneſs, anſwered the To which Sancho replied: 


The fire may give light, and bonfires may be bright, as we 


ſee by thoſe ſurround us, and yet we may very eaſily be 
burnt by them: but muſic is always a ſign of ſeaſting and mer- 
riment. That we ſhall ſee preſently, = Dan Quixote, who 
liſtened to all that was faid; and be ſaid right, as is ſhewn in 
the following chapter. "Fiat 
CHAP ILL. 
I berein is continued the account of the method preſcribed to Don 
Quixote, for the diſenchanting Dulcinea, with otber wonder- 
ful events, Fo | 


EEPING exact time with. the agreeable muſic, they 
perceived jw oy, towards them, one of thoſe cars they 
call triumphal, drawn by fix grey mules, covered with white 
linen; and mounted upon each of them came a penitent of the 


light e, clothed alſo in white, and a great wax torch lighted in 


his hand, The car was thrice as big as any of the former, and 


the ſides and top were occupied by twelve other penitents, as 
white as ſnow, and all carrying lighted torches: a fight, which 


at once cauſed admiration and affright. Upon an elevated throne 


fat a nymph, clad in a thouſand veils of filver tiſſue, beſpangled 

leſs leaves of gold tinſel; which made her appear, 
if not very rich, yet very go Her face was covered with 
a tranſparent delicate tiffany; ſo that, without any impediment 
from its threads or plaits, you might diſcover 3 it the 
face of a very beautiful damſel; and the multitude of lights gave 
an opportunity of diſtinguiſhing her beauty, and her age, which 
ſeemed not to reach twenty years, nor to be under ſeventeen. 
Cloſe by her ſat a figure, arrayed in a gown of thoſe they call 
robes of ſtate, down to the feet, and his head covered with a 
black veil. The moment the car came up, juſt over-againſt 


$ Diſciplinante de luz, A penitent of the light, ſays the royal dictionary, 
they call in Germany him whe is to be expoſed in a publick manner, by be- 
ing led through the ftreets, or ſet in the pillory. Thus far the royal dictio- 
nary. Here in England, a white ſheet and a candle or torch in hand is called 
doing penance; and, under the ſame appearance of white and a torch, the 
Amende berarable is performed in France, 
| where 
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where the duke and ducheſs and Den Qui xate food, the muſic 
of the waits ceaſed, and preſently after that of the harps and 
lutes, which played in the car; and the figure in the gown, 
ſtanding up, and, throwir 8 jm. jr 
from off his face, diſcovered plainly the very figure and skeleton 
of death, ſo ugly that Den Quixote was ſtartled, and Sercho 
affrighted at it, and the duke and ducheſs made a ſhew'of ſome 
timorous concern. This living death, raiſed and ſtanding up, 
with a voice ſomewhat drowſy, and a tongue not quite awake, 
began in the fallowing manner : AT $19 


Merlin J am, miſcallad the devil's fan 
In hing annak, authorized by time ; 
Monarch ſupreme and great depoſitary 
o magic art and Zoroaſtric ail; 
ual of envious ages, that wou d hide 
The glorious deeds of errant cavaliers, 
Favour'd by me, and my peeuliar charge. 
' Thos vile enchanters, till on miſchief bent, 
To gue mankind their baleful art empim, a 
Mlerlin : /oft nature, ever prone to good, . 
His potuer inclines to bleſs the human race. d 


In hell's dark chambers, where my bufied ghoſt 
Was forming ſpells and myſtic ORR | 
Dulcinea's voice (peeriefs Toboſan maid } 

With mournful accents reach'd my pitying ears, 
J knew her woe, her metamorphos d form, 
From high-born beauty in a palace graced, 
To the loath'd features 


ther am 1 come, 


75 
2e tell the cure of ſuch uncommon ills. 


O glory thou of all that caſe their limbs 
In 12 feel, and fenceful adamant, 
Light, beacon, ar, and glorious guide 
Of all, who, Harting from the lazy down, 
niſh 1gnoble ſleep, for the rude toil, 
And hardy exerciſe of errant arms; + 
Spain's boaſted pride, La Mancha's matchleſs knight, 
ofe valiant deeds outftrip purſuing fame 
* ould thou to beauty s priſtine fate reſtore 
Th enchanted dame, Sancho, thy faithful /qvire, 
Muft to his brawny buttocks, bare exper | 


Three 
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Three thouſand, and three hundred, ftripes 3 
Such as * „ and give him . — 25 
De authors of: ber change haue thus decreed, © 
And ibis is Merlin's errand from the ſhades. . | 
I vow to god, Sancho at this period, I ſay not three 
thouſand, but I will as ſoon give myſelf three ſtabs, as three 
laſhes: the devil take this way of diſenchanting: I cannot ſee 
what my buttocks haye to do with enchantments. Before pod, 
if Signor Merlin can find out no other way to diſenchant the 
lady Dulcinea del Toboſo, enchanted ſhe may go to her grave 
for me. I ſhall take you, Don peaſant ſtuſt with garlick, quoth 
Don Quixote, and tie you to a tree, naked as your mother bore 
you, and I ſay not three thouſand and three hundred, but fix 
thouſand ſix hundred laſhes will I give you, and thoſe ſo well laid 
on, that you ſhall not be able to get them off at three thouſand 
three hundred hard tugs: fo anſwer me not a word; for I will 
tear out your very foul, Which Merlin hearing, he ſaid: it 
muſt not be.ſo; for the laſhes, that honeſt Sancho is to receive, 
muſt be with his good-will, and not by force, and at what time 
he pleaſes ; for there is no term ſet : but he is allowed, if he 
mk to ſave himſelf the pain of one half of this logging, by 
uftering the other half to be laid on by another hand, A 
it be ſome what weighty. Neither another's hand, nor my own, 
nor one weighty, nor to be weighed, ſhall- touch me, quoth 
Sancho: Did I bring forth the lady Dulcinea del Toboſo, that my 
poſteriors muſt pay for the tranſgreſſions of her eyes? My ma- 
ſter, indeed, who is = of her, ſince at every ſtep he is calli 
her, his life, his ſoul, his ſupport, and ſtay, he can, an 
ought to laſh himſelf for her, and take all the neceſſary mea- 
ſures for her diſenchantment: but for me to whip myſelf, I pro- 
nounce ? it. ad x Sw; - 
. Scarcely had Sancho faid this, when the ſilvered nymph, who 
fat cloſe by the ſhade of Merlin, ſtanding up, and throwing 
aſide her thin veil, diſcovered a face, in every one's opinion, 
more than exceſſively beautiful : and with a manly aſſurance, 
and no very amiable voice, addrefling herſelf ditectly to Sancho 
Panga, ſhe ſaid: O unlucky ſquire, ſoul: of a pitcher, heart of 
2 cork-tree, and of bowels full of gravel and flints ! had you 
been bid, noſe-ſlitting © thief, to throw yourſelf headlong from 
ſome high tower ; had you been defired, enemy of human kind, 
to eat a dozen of toads, two of lizards, and three of ſnakes ; 
had any body endeavoured to perſuade you to kill your wife 
and ben with ſome bloody and ſharp ſcimetar ; no wonder 


9 A blunder of Sancho's for renounce; which is repeated a little lower, and 
BR 4, if 
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if you had betrayed an unwillingneſs and averſion; but to make 


a ſtir about three thouſand three hundred laſhes, which every 


- puny. ſchool- boy receives every month, it amazes, ſtupifies, and 
| riots: the < $3. bowels of all who hear it, and even of all 
who ſhall hereafter be told it. Caſt, miſerable and hard-hearted 
animal, caſt, I ſay, thoſe huge goggle eyes of thine upon the 
balls of mine, compared to glittering ſtars, and you will ſee 
them weep, drop after drop, and ſtream after ſtream , making 


furrows, tracks, and paths down the beauteous fields of my 
Cheeks. Relent, ſubtile and ill-intentioned monſter, at my 


blooming youth, ſtil in its teens (ſor I am paſt nineteen, and 
not quite twenty) pining and withering under the bark of a 
| country-wench: and, if at this time I appear otherwiſe, 


it is by the particular favour of Signor Merlin here preſent, 


merely that my charms may ſoften you; for the tears of afflicted 


beauty turn rocks into cotton, and tigers into Laſh, un- 


med beaſt, laſh that brawny fleſh of thine, and. rouſe from 
e ſloth that courage, which only inclines you to eat, and eat 


again; and ſet at liberty the ſleekneſs of my skin, the gentleneſs 
my temper, and the beauty of my face: and if, for my ſake, 


ou will not be mollified, nor come to any reaſonable terms, 
ſo for the ſake of that poor knight there by your fide ; your 
maſter, I mean, whoſe ſoul I ſee ſticking 


to his ſtomach, | ee Sad ran 
Den Quixote, hearing this, put his finger to his throat, to 
feel, and, turning to the duke, ſaid : Before god, Sir, Dulcinea 


| wile in his throat, 
not ten inches from his lips, 5 nothing but your rigid 
or mild anſwer, either to jump out of his mouth, or to return 
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has ſaid the truth; for here I feel my ſoul ſticking in my throat | 


like the ſtopper of a croſs- bow. What fay you to this, Sancho ? 


quoth the ducheſs. I fay, madam, anſwered Sancho, what I 
have ſaid already, that, as to the laſhes, I pronounce them. 
Renounce, you ſhould ſay, Sancho, quoth the duke, and not 
pronounce. Pleaſe your grandeur to let me alone, anſwered 
Sancho; for, at preſent, I cannot ſtand to mind niceties, nor a 
letter more or leſs; for theſe laſhes, which are to be given me, 
or I muſt give myſelf, keep me fo diſturbed, that I know not 
what I ſay, or what I do. But one thing I would fain know 
from the lady .Dulcinea-del Toboſo, where ſhe learned the way 
of intreaty ſhe uſes. She comes to deſire me to tear m fel 
with ſtripes, and at the ſame time calls me foul of a pitcher, 
and untamed beaſt; with ſuch a bead-roll of ill names, that 
the devil may bear them for me. What, does ſhe think my 
fleſh is made of braſs? or is it any thing to me whether ſhe be 


1 Literally, your qe of a little Parting mule, = 
2 Literally, bread after thread, and eis after thein, 
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diſenchanted, or no? Inſtead of bringing a basket of fine linen, 
ſhirts,” night-caps, and ſocks {though I wear none) to mollify 

, here's hothing but reproach upon reproach, when ſhe might 
ave known the common proverb, that An aſs loaden with gold 
—.— nimbly up the hill; and, Preſents break rocks; and, 

tay to god devoutly, and hammer on ſtoutly; and, One tale 
is Worth two JU give thees. "Then my maſter, inftead of 


 wheedling and coaxing me, to make myſelf of wool and carded 


cotton, ſays, if he takes me in hand, he will tie me naked with 
a rope to a tree, and double me the doſe of ſtripes. Beſides, 
theſe” compaſſionate gentlefolks ought to conſider, that they do 
not only deſire to have a ſquire whipped, but a' governor, as if 
it were like drinking after cherries, a thing of courſe, Let them 
learn, let them learn, in an ill hour, how to ask and intreat, 
and to have breeding; for all times are not alike, nor are men 
always in a good humour. I am at this time juſt ready to burſt 
with' grief to ſee my green jacket torn; and people come to de- 
fire me to whip myſelf, of my own good-will, I having as little 
mind to it as to turn Indian prince. In truth, friend Sancho, 
2 the I if you do not nt, go become — 8 - 
„you finger no government. It were good indeed, tha 
1 hol? Nad IP i cruel flint r vernor; one 
who relents not at the tears of alice damſels, nor at the in- 


N of wiſe, awful, and antient enchanters, and ſages. In 


ne, Sancho, either you muſt whip yourſelf, or let others yup 
vou, of be no governor. © My lord, anſwered Sancho, may 

not be allowed two days time to conſider what is beſt for_ me 
to do? No, in ho wiſe, quoth Merlin: here, at this inſtant, and 
upon this ſpot,” the buſineſs muſt be ſettled ; or Dulcinea muſt 
return to Monteſinos's cave, and to her former condition of a 
country-wench; or elſe in her prefent form be carried to the 
Elyfran' fields, where ſhe muſt wait till the number of the laſhes 
be fulfilled. ' Come, | honeſt Sancho, quoth the ducheſs, be of 


good cheer, and ſhew gratitude for the bread you have eaten of 


your mafter Don Qui xote's, whom we are all bound to ſerve for 
iis good qualities, and his high chivalries. Say, yes, ſon, to 
this whipping: bout, and the devil take the devil, and let the 

wretch 5 3 for, A good heart breaks bad fortune, as you 
well know. © ih vis #2: * 
To theſe words Sancho anſwered with theſe extravagancies : 
for, ſpeaking to Merlin, he ſaid: Pray tell me, Signor Merlin: 
The courier-devil, who came hither, delivered my maſter a 
meſſage from Signor Monteſinos, bidding him wait for him here, 
for he was coming to give directigns about the diſenchantment 
of the lady Dulcinea del Tobeſo; and to this hour we have nei- 
ther ſeen Monteſinos, nor any likeneſs of his: pray, where is 
he? To which Merlin anſwered: The devil, friend Sancho, is 
a | | - 


* I 
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i blockhead, and a very great raſcal: I ſent-him in queſt of yout 
maſter, with a meſſage, not from Afonrefiner, but from me; 
for Montefinos is ſtill in his cave, plotting, or, to ſay, better, ex- 
pecting his diſenchantmentz for the worſt is Till behind“: if 
owes you ought, or you have any buſineſs with' him, I will 
fetch him hither, and ſet him wherever you think fit: and there. 
fore come to a conclufion; and ſay ye to this diſcipline; and, 
believe me, it will do you much good, as well for your ſoul, a8 
our body; for your ful; in dof the charity, with which 
ou will perform it; for your body, beeauſe I know you to be 
of a ſanguine complexion, and letting out a little blood can do 
you no harm. What a number of doQors there is in the world! 
the very enchanters are doctors, replied Sancho, But ſince ever 
body tells me ſo; though I ſee no reaſon for it myſelf, I ſay, 
am contented to give myſelf the three thouſand three hundred 
laſhes, upon condition that I may lay them on whenever I pleaſe, 
without being tied to days or times; and I will endeavour to get 
out of debt the ſooneſt that I. poſſibly can, that the world may 
enjoy. the beauty of the lady Dulcinea. del Toboſo, fog ob 


article likewiſe, that I will not be bound to draw blood with 
the whip, and if ſome laſhes happen only $5 fp-lops they ſhall 


W * — - . 


the account, and give me notice how many I wants, or have 


account, anſwered Merlin; for, as ſoon. as you arrive at 58 


complete number, the lady Dulcinea del Tebeſo will be inſtantly 


good deed done. So that there need be nq N about the ſur- 
pluffes or deficiencies; and heaven forbid Lihould ch 


charged; and Don wing 
* 2 1 5 
and ducheſs, and all the by-ftanders, gave ſigns of being mightily 
pleaſed, and the car began to move on; and, in —— b . 
fair Dulcinea bowed her head, to the duke and ducheſs, and 
made a low courtſy to Sancho. By this time the cheerful and 
Joyous dawn came on apace : the owrets of the field expanded 


3 A le falta ls cold por diſellar. i. e. The Tail flill remeica to bs Jay's, 
Which is the moſt troublefom and hard to be done, * ed * 
ES T1 


their 
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their fragrant boſoms and ereRted their heads; and the liquid cry 
ſtals of the brooks, murmuring thro? the white and grey pebbles, 


went to pay their tribute to the rivers that expected them. "The 


earth rejoiced, the sky was clear, 238 — r — 

ly, and all together, giving manifeſt- tokens, that the day, 
lch trod upon Aurora s heels, would be fair and clear. The 
duke and ducheſs, being ſatisfied with the ſport, and having exe- 
cuted their deſign ſo ingeniouſly and happily, returned to their 
caſtle, with an intention of ſeconding their jeſt ; ſince nothing 
real could have afforded them more pleaſure. Por um 


„nA. me 


Wherein is related the ftrange and never imagined adventure of 
the afflited matron, alias the counteſs T rifaldi, with a letter 
written by Sancho Panga to his wife Tereſa Panca. 


HE duke had a ſteward, of a very pleaſant and facetious 
A wit, who repreſented Merlin, and contrived the whole ap- 
paratus of the late adventure, compoſed the verſes, and made a 
act Dulcinea, And now, with the duke and ducheſs's leave, 
Ee another ſcene, of the pleaſanteſt and ſtrangeſt con- 
trivance imaginable. * | 
Tbe next day, the ducheſs asked Sancho, whether he had be- 
gun the task of the penance he was to do for the diſenchanting 
of Dulcinea. He faid, he had, and had given himſelf five 
laſhes that night. The ducheſs deſired to know, with what he 
had given them. He anſwered, with the palm of his hand. 


That, replied the ducheſs, is rather Capping than whipping, 


and I am of opinion Signor Merlin will hardly be contented at 


ſo eafy a rate. Honeſt Sancho muſt get a rod made of briars, 


or of whip-cord, that the laſhes may be felt: for letters written 
in blood ſtand „ andthe liberty of fo t a lady as Dul- 


 cmea is not to be purchaſed fo eaſily, or at ſo low a price. And 


take notice, Sancho, that works of. charity, done faintly and 
coldly, loſe their merit, and ſignify nothing. To which San- 
che anſwered : Give me then, madam, ſome rod, or convenient 
bough, and I will whip myſelf with it, | oh it do not 
ſmart too much: for 1 Sold have your ladyſhip know, that, 


though I am a clown, my fleſh has more of the cotton than of 


the ruſh, and there is no reaſon I ſhould hurt myſelf for other 
folks good. You ſay well, anſwered the ducheſs: to-morrow 
I will give you a whip which ſhall ſuit you exactly, and agree 
with'the tenderneſs of your fleſh, as if it were its own e 
To which Sancho ſaid: Your highneſs muſt know, dear lady of 
my foul, that I have written a letter to my wife Tereſa Panga, 
| giving 
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iving her an account of all that has befallen me, fince I parted 
— her: here I have it my boſom, and it wants nothing but 
the ſuperſcription. I wiſh your diſcretion would read it; for 
methinks it runs as becomes a governor, I mean, in the man- 
ner that governors ought to write. And who indited it? de- 


manded the ducheſs. Who ſhould indite it, but I myſelf, finner 
as I am? anſwered Sancho. And did you write it? faid the 


ducheſs. No indeed, anſwered Sancho; for I can neither read 
nor write, though I can ſet my mark. Let us ſee it, ſaid the 
ducheſs; for no doubt you ſhew in it the quality and ſufficiency 

of your 8 Sancho pulled an open letter out of his boſom, 
—— ucheſs, taking it in her hand, ſaw the contents were 
as follow. | h 


Sancho Panga's letter to his wife T; ereſa Panga. 


I 7 have been finch laſhed, I have been finely mounted: if 1 


have got a good government, it has me many good laſhes. 
This, u dear Tereſa, you will not underſtand at preſent ;, another 


time will. | You muſt know, Te 
ou Ball ride in your coach, "which, is ſomewhat to the purpoſe 3 


bi 
for all «ther ways of going are creeping upon all four lite a. cat. 


You ball be a governor's wife: ſee then whether any body will. 
tread on your heels. I here ſend you à green hunting-ſuit,, which 
my lady ducheſs gave me : fit it up, ſo that it may ſerve our daughter 
Ver a jacket and petticoat. They ſay, in this country, my maſt 
Don Quixote is .a ſenſible madman, and 4 77 — 00 
am not @ whit ſhort of him. Vie have been in Montelinos's cave, 
and the ſage Merlin has pitched upon me for the diſenchanting of 
. Dulcinea del Toboſo, who, among you, is called Aldonga 


renzo. With three thouſand and three hundred laſhes, lacking 


e, that I am to give myſelf, ſhe will be as much diſenchanted as 
Los mother that bore her. 35 nothing of this to 40 body ; for, 
ge to counſel about what is your own, and one will cry, it is white, 
another, it is blatk. A few days hence 1 ſball go to the govern- 
ment, whither I go with an eager 2 to make money; for, I 
am told, all new governors ga with the ſelf-ſame intention.” I will 
feel its pulſe,” aud ſend you word, whether, you ſhall come and be 
with me, or no. Dapple is well, and ſends his hearty ſervice to 


you: I do not intend. to. leave bim, though I were to be made the 


great Turk. The ducheſs, n miſtreſs, kiſſes your hands a thou- 


ſand times: return her two thouſand ; for nothing coſts leſs, nor is 


cheaper, as my maſter ſays, than-compliments of civility... God has 
not been pleaſed to bleſs me with another portmanteau, and another 
hundred crowns, as once before: but be in no pain, my dear Te- 
reſa; fer he that has the repigue in hand + is ſafe, and all will 
4 In allufion to the Yung ot picynnnllt oft i 19 ogy an 01573 801 
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, that I am determined. 
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The duchefs, having read the letter, ſaid to Sancho: In two 
things the good governor is a little out of the way: the one, in 
ſaying, or inſinuating, that this government is given him on ac- 
count of the laſhes he is to give himſelf; whereas he knows, 
and cannot deny it, that, hen my lord duke promifed it him, 
no body dreamed of any fuch thing as lafhes in the world: the 
other is, that he ſhews himſelf jn it very covetous ; and I would 
not have him be griping ; for, Avarice burſts the bag, and, The 
covetous governor ungoverned juſtice, That is not my 
meaning, madam, anſwered Sancho; and, if your ladyſhip 
—_— this letter does not —_ it ſhould do, it is but —_ 
it, and writing a new one, and perhaps it may prove a 
if. it.be Jo co inp noddle; No, —— the Juches, this is 
a very good one, and | will have the duke ſee it. 

Hereupon they went to a garden, where they were to dine 
that day, and the ducheſs ſnewed Sanchs's letter to the duke, 
who was highly diverted with it. They dined, and, after the 
cloth was taken away, and they had entertained themſelves a 
good While with Sancho's relifhing converſation, on a fudden 
they heard the diſmal ſound of a fife, and alſo that of a hoarſe 
and unbraced drum. They all diſcovered' ſome ſurpriſe at the 
confuſed, martial, and e eſpecially Don Quixote, 
who could not contain himſelf in his ſeat through pure emotion. 
As for Sancho, it is enough to ſay, that fear carried him to his 
uſual refuge, which was the ducheſs's fide, or the skirts of her 
tieoat: for the ſound they heard was really and truly moſt 
rrid and melancholy. And, while they were thus in ſuſpence, 
they perceived two men enter the garden, clad in mourning 
robes, ſo long and extended, that they trailed upon the wound: 
They came beating two great drums, covered alfo with black, 
By their ſide came the fifer, black and frightful like the reſt. 
Theſe' three were followed by a perſonage of "gigantic ſtature, 
not clad, but mantled about, with a robe of the blackeſt dye, 
the train whereof was of a monſtrous length, This robe w'4 
WT | Sy | girt 
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girt about with a broad black belt, at which there hung an un- 
meaſurable ſcimetar in a black ſcabhard. His face was covered 
with a tranſparent black veil through which appeared a prodi- 

ious long beard as white as ſnow. He marched to the ſound 
of the drums, with much Gravity and compoſure. , In ſhort, his 
huge bulk, his ſtatelineſs, his blackneſs, and his attendants, might 
very well ſurpriſe, as they did, all, who beheld him, and were 
not in the ſecret. Thus he came, with the ſtate and appearance, 


aforeſaid, and kneeled down before the duke, who, with'the 


reſt, received him ſtanding. But the duke would in no wiſe 
ſuffer him to ſpeak, till he roſe up. The monſtrous ſpectre did 
ſo; and, as ſoon as he was upon his feet, he lifted up his veil, 
and expoſed to view the horrideft, the longeſt, the whiteſt, and 


beſt furniſhed beard, that human eyes till then had ever beheld; 


and ſtraight he ſent forth, from his broad and ample breaſt, a 
voice grave and ſonorous; and, fixing his eyes on the duke, he 
faid: Moſt mighty and puiſſant Sir, I am called Trifaldin f 


the white beard: I am fquire to the counteſs Trifaldi, otherwiſe. 


called the Afied matron, from whom I bring your grandeur a 
meſſage ;* which is, that your magnificence would be pleaſed to 
give her permiſſion and leave to enter, and tell her diſtreſs, 
which is one of the neweſt and moſt wonderful, that the moſt 


diſtreſſed thought in the world could ever have imagined: but, 


firſt, ſhe deſires to know, whether the valorous and invincible 
Don Quixote de la Mancha reſides in this your caſtle; in queſt 
of whom ſhe is come on foot, and without breaking her faſt, 
from the kingdom of Candaya to this your territory; a thing, 
which may and ought to be conſidered as a miracle, or aſcribed 
to the force of enchantment. She waits at the door of this for- 
treſs, or country-houſe, and only ſtays for your good pleaſure 
to come in. Having ſaid this, he hemmed, and ſtroked his beard 
from top to bottom with both his hands, and with much tran- 
quillity ſtood expecting the duke's, anſwer, which was: It is 
now many days, honeſt ſquire Trifuldin of the white beard, 
ſince we have had notice of the misfortune of my lady the 
counteſs Trifaldi, whom the enchanters have occaſioned to be 
called the afflited matron. Tell her, ſtupendous ſquire, ſhe 
may enter, and that the valiant knight Don Quixote de la Man- 
cha is here, from whoſe: generous diſpoſition ſhe may ſafely pro- 
miſe herſelf all kind of aid and affiſtance. Tell her alſo — 
me, that if my favour be neceſſary, it ſhall not be wanting, 
ſince I am bound to it by being a knight; for to ſuch it par- 
ticularly belongs to protect all ſorts of women, eſpecially in- 


jured and afflicted matrons, ſuch as her ladyſbip. Trifaldin, 


hearing this, bent a knee to the ground, and, making a fi 

to the fife and drums to play, he walked out of the garden 

to the ſame tune, and with * ſame ſolemnity as he came 
4 | in, 
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in, leaving every one in admiration at his figure and deporte 
ment. IM | | Bis 
The duke then, turning to Don Quixote, ſaid: In ſhort, re- 
- nowned knight, neither the clouds of malice, nor thoſe of igno- 
rance, can hide or obſcure the light of valour and virtue. This 
T fay, becauſe it is hardly fix days that your neſs has been 
in this caſtle, when, behold, the forrowful and afflicted are al- 
ready come in queſt of you, from far diſtant and remote coun- 
tries, and not in coachies, or upon dromedaries, but on foot, and 
faſting, truſting they ſhall find, in that ſtrenuous arm of yours, 
the remedy for their troubles and diſtreſſes: thanks to your grand 
exploits, which run and ſpread themſelves over the whole face 
of the earth. I wiſh, my lord duke, anſwered Don Quixote, 
that that ſame eccleſiaſtic, who the other day expreſſed ſo much 
ill- will and fo great a grudge to knights-errant, were now here, 
that he might ſee with his eyes, whether or no ſuch knights as 
» thoſe ate neceſſary in the world: at leaſt he would be made ſen- 
ſible, that the extraordinarily afflicted and diſconſolate, in great 
caſes, and in enormous miſhaps, do not fly for a remedy to the 
houſes of ſcholars, nor to thoſe of country pariſh-prieſts, nor to 
the cavalier, who never thinks of ſtirring from his own town, 
nor to the lazy courtier, who rather enquires after news to tell 
again, than endeavours to perform actions and exploits for 
others to relate or write of him. Remedy for diſtreſs, relief in 
neceſſities, protection of damſels, and conſolation of widows, 
are no where ſo readily to be found, as among knights-errant ; 
and that J am one, I give infinite thanks to heaven, and ſhall 
not repine at any hardſhip or trouble that can befal me in 
ſo honourable an exerciſe. Let this matron come, and make 
what requeſt ſhe pleaſes: for I will commit her redreſs to the 
wy of my arm, and the intrepid reſolution of my courageous 
c CAE 3 bn Ch 
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In which is continued the famous adventure of the afflitted 


PHE duke and ducheſs were extremely delighted, to ſee 
how. well Don Quixote anſwered their expectation; and 

here Sancho faid: I ſhould be loth that this madam Duenna 
ſhould lay any ſtumbling- block in the way of my promiſed go- 
vernment; for I have heard an apothecary of Toledo, who talked 
like any goldfinch, ſay, that, where 'Duennas have to do, no 
£9 thing can e er enſue. Ous my life! what an enemy was 


4 In ig, Duenns, which fignifies an elderly waiting- woman. 
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apothecary to them! and therefore, ſince all Daennas are 
troubleſom and impertinent, of what quality or condition ſo- 
ever they be, what muſt the afflicted be, as they ſay this ſame 
counteſs Three-skirts or Three-tails is 6? for, in my country, ( 
skirts and tails, and tails and skirts, are all one. Peace, friend 
Sancho, ſajd Don Qui rote: for, ſince this lady Duenna comes 
in queſt of me from fo remote.a country, ſhe cannot. be one / 
of thoſe the apothecary has in his liſt. Beſides, this is a counteſs; J— 
and when counteſſes ſervę as Duennas, it muſt be as attendants. - 
upon - queens and empreſſes; tor in their own houſes they com- 
mand, and are ſerved by r Duennas. To this Donna Ro- 
driguez, who was preſent, anſwered : My lady ducheſs has Du- 
ennas in her ſervice, who might have been counteſſes, if fortune 
had ; but, Laws * 2 on kings errands: and let no one 
ſpeak ill of Dyennas, ' eſpecially of the antient maiden ones; 
in not of that number, yet I well know, and - 
clearly ive, the advantage a maiden Duenna has over a , 
widow — though a pair of ſheers cut us all out of the 
ſame piece. For all that, replied Sancho, there is ſtill ſo much 
to be ſheered about your Dunas, as my barber tells me, that 
it is better not to ſtir the rice, though it burn to the pot. Theſe 
ſquires, quoth«Donna Rodriguez, are always our enemies; and. 
as they are a kind of fairies that haunt the anti- chambers, and 
ſay us at every turn, the hours they are not at their beads, 
which are not a few, they employ in ſpeaking ill of us, unbu- 
rying our bones, and burying our reputations. But let me tell 
moving blocks, that, in ſpite of their teeth, we ſhall live 
in the world, and in the beſt families too, though we ſtarve for 
it, and cover our delicate or not delicate bodies- with a black 
weed, as people cover a dunghil with a piece of tapeſtry on a 
proceſſion day, In faith, if I might, and if I had time, I would 
make all here- preſent, and all the world beſides, know, that 
there is no virtue, but is contained in a Duenna. | am of opi- 
nion, quoth the ducheſs, that my good Donna Rodriguez is in 
the right, and very much ſo: but ſhe muſt wait for a fit oppor- 
tunity to ſtand up for herſelf, and the reſt of the Duennas, to 
confound the ill opinion of that wicked apothecary, and root 
out that, which the great Sancho has in his breaſt. To which 
Sancho anſwered : Ever ſince the fumes of government have got 
into my head, I have loſt the megrims of ſquireſhip, and care 
not a fig for all the Duennas in the world. — 
This dialogue about Duennas had continued, had they not 
heard the drum and fife ſtrike up again; by which they un- 
der ſtood, that the afflicted matron was juſt entering. The 
duchels asked the duke, whether it was not proper to go and _ _ 


6 Alluding to the name Trifoldj, as if it were Tres-faldas, 
n 3 
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meet her, fince ſhe was a counteſs, and a perſon of quality. As 
ſhe is a counteſs, quoth Sancho, before the duke could 1 
it is very fit yout grandeuts ſhould go to tęceive her; But, as 
8 is 4a Duenna, I am of opinion you, meld not ſtir à ſtep. 
ho bid you intermeddle in this Tiafter, Sancho? faid Don 
Duixote, Who, Sir? anſwett Sancho: I myſelf, who have 
a right to intermeddle as a ſquife, who has learned the rules of 
courteſy in the ſchool of your worſhip, Who is the beſt bred 
Enight courteſy ever produced: and in theſe matters, as I have 
heard your worſhip fay, one may as well loſe the game by a 
card too much as a card too little; and a ward to the wiſe. It 
is even ſo as Sancho ſays, quoth the duke: we ſhall foon ſee 
What kind of a couftefs this is, and by that we ſhall judge 
what courteſy is due to her. And now the drums and fife en- 
tered, as they did the firſt time. And here the author ended 
this ſhort chapter, and 1 another with the Continuation of 
the ſame adventute, being one 'of the moſt notable in the 
kiftory. £ S | 


Ix which an account is given of the afflifted thittron's misfortune. 
\FTER the doleful muſic, there began to enter the garden 


| twelve Duennas, divided into two files, all clad in large 
mourning habits, ſeemingly of milled xrge, with white veils of 
thin muſlin, ſo er only the border of the robe appeared. 
After theſe eame the counteſs Trifaldi, whom ſquire Trifaldin' 
of the white beard led by the hand. She was clad in a robe 
of the fineſt ſerge; which had it been napped, each grain would 
have been of the ſize of a good Ronceval-pea, The train or 
tail (call it which you ove was divided into three corners, ſup- 
ported by three pages, clad alſo in mourning, making à ſightiy 
and mathematical figure, with the three acute angles, formed 
by the three corners; ffhm which all that ſaw them concluded 
ſhe was from thence called the counteſs Triſaldi, as much as to 
ſay; the counteſs of the three skirrs : and Binengell ſays, that 
was the truth of the matter, and that her right title was the 
counteſs . Lobuna, becauſe that earldom produted abundance of 


7 There are many ſuch adventures as' this in the old romances. Thus 2 
damfſei, in deep mourning, led under each arm by an antient knight, enters 
the grand ſaloon of the palace of Conflantineple, and there kneeling and weep- 
ing begs pity on a diſtreſſed maiden, who had ſuffered the greateſt outrage 
| imaginable. Amadis de Gaul, b. 14, ch. 48. So likewiſe a weeping Duenna 
comes into a hall, and accoſts prince Paladiano, telling him ſhe is the moſt 
#fflifted matron in the world, and begging him to redreſs a wrong done her. 
C Don Fernando of England, ch. 26. 

wolves 
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wolves *; and, had they been foxes 9 inſtead of wolves, the 
would have been ſtiled counteſs N it ty i a in 
thoſe for great perſons to take their titles from the thing 
or 1 which their country moſt abounded. But this 
counteſs, in favour of the new cut of her train, quitted that of 
Lobuna, and took that of I The twelve Duennas, with 


the lady, advanced a proceſſion - pace, their faces covered with 
black veils, and not tranſparent like Trifaldin's, but fo cloſe, 
that nothing could be ſeen through them. Now, upon the 
appearance of this ſquadron of Duennas, the duke, ducheſs, and 
Don Quixote, roſe from their ſeats, as did all the reſt who be- 
held this grand proceſſion. The twelve Duennas halted, and 
made a lane, through which the aMlicted advanced, without 


Trifaldin's letting go her hand. Which the duke, ducheſs, and 


Don Qui rote ſeeing, they ſtepped forward about a dozen paces to 


receive her. She, kneeling on the ground, with a voice rather 
harſh and coarſe, than fine and delicate, ſaid: May it pleaſe 
your grandeurs to ſpare condeſcending to do ſo great a courteſy 


to this your valet ; I mean. your handmaid: ſor ſuch is my at- 


fiction, that I ſhall not be able to anſwer as I ought, becauſe 


derſtandi 
way off, 
want it, lady counteſs, quoth the duke, who could not judge of 
your worth 7 — perſon, which, without ſeeing any more, 
merits the whole cream af courteſy, and the whole flower of 


my ſtrange and unheard of misfortune has carried away my un- 
n 


well-bred ceremonies: and, raiſing her by the hand, he led her 


to a Chair cloſe by the ducheſs, who alſo received her with 
much civility. Don Quixote held his peace, and Sancho was 


dying with impatience to ſee the face of the Trifald:, or of ſome - 
ble, till they of 


Now all keeping ſilence, and in expectation who ſhould break 
it, the afflicted matron. began in words. Confident I am, 


one of her many Duennas: but it was not 
their own accord unveiled themſelves. 


moſt mighty lord, moſt beautiful lady, and moſt diſcrete by- 
ſtanders, that my moſt miſerableneſs will find in your moſt va- 


larous breaſts a protection, no leſs placid, than generous" and 
dolorous: for ſuch it is, as is ſufficient to mollify marbles, ſoſten 


diamonds, and melt the ſteel of the hardeſt hearts in the world. 


But, before it ventures on the public ſtage of your hearing, not 


to ſay of your ears, I ſhould be glad to be informed whether 


the refinediflimo knight, Don Quixote de la Manchiſſima, and 


his ſquiriſſimo Panęa, be in this boſom, circle, or company ', 
$ Lobos. | 


9 Zorras. , 


2 So the ducheſs of Aeris comes before the emperor of Trcb:ſonda and en- 


quires for the knight of the Sphere, or of tho True · Croſt, or the ſolitary 
knight, ©©@ Amadis de Gaul, b. 6, ch. 36, . 


Panga, 


I know not whither; and ſure it muſt be a vaſt 
ce the more | ſeek it, the leſs I find it. He would 
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Panca, ſaid Sancho, before any body elſe could anſwer, is here, 

and alſo Don Quixotiſſimo; and therefore, afflictediſſima matro- 
niffima, ſay what you have a mindiſſima; for we are all ready 
and preparediſſimos to be your ſervitoriſſimos . Upon this Dor 
Quixote ſtood up, and directing his diſcourſe to the afflicted ma- 
tron, ſaid: If your diſtreſſes, afflicted lady, can promiſe them- 
ſelves any remedy from the valour or fortitude of a knight- 
errant, behold mine, which though weak and ſcanty, ſhall all 
be employed in your ſervice. Iam Don Quixote de la Mancha, 
whoſe function it is to ſuccour the diſtreſſed of all ſorts; and 
this being ſo, as it really is, you need not, madam, , beſpeak 
good-will, nor have recourſe to preambles, but plainly, and with- 

out circurglocution, tell your griets ; for you are within 
of thoſe, who know how. to compaſſionate, if not to redreſs, 
them. Which the afflicted matron hearing, ſhe made a ſhew as 
if ſhe would proſtrate herſelf at Don Juixoſe s feet ; and actuall 
did ſo, and, ſtruggling to kiſs them, ſaid: I proſtrate myſelf, 

Invincible knight, before theſe feet and legs, as the baſis and pillars of 
knight-errantry : theſe feet will I kiſs, on whoſe ſteps the whole 
remedy of my misfortune hangs and depends, O valorous er- 
rant, whoſe true exploits out- ſtrip and obſcure the fabulous ones 
of the Amadiſes, Eſplandians, and Belianiſes. And, leaving Don 
Quixote, ſhe turned to 'Sancha Banga, and, taking him by 
the hand, ſaid: O thou the moſt truſty ſquire that ever. ſerved 
knight-errant, in the preſent or paſt ages, whoſe goodneſs is of 
greater extent than the beard of my companion Trifaldin here 

preſent, well mayeſt thou boaſt, that, in ſerving Don Quixote, 
thou doſt ſerve in miniature the whole tribe of knights that ever 
handled arms in the world: I conjure thee, by what thou oweſt 
to thy own fidelity and goodneſs, to become an importunate in- 
terceſſor for me with thy lord, that he would inſtantly favour 
the humbleſt and unhappieſt of counteſſes. To which Sancho 
anſwered: Whether my goodneſs, madam, be, or be not, as 
2 as broad as your ſquire's beard, ſignifies little to me: 
ſa that my ſou] be bearded and whiskered, when it departs this 
life, I care little or nothing for beards here below: but, with- 
out theſe wheedlings and beſeechings, I will deſire my maſter, 
who I know has a kindneſs for me, eſpecially now that he wants 
me for a certain buſineſs, to favour and affiſt your ladyſhip in 
whatever he can. Unbundle. your griefs, madam, and let us 
into the particulars; and leave us alone to manage, for. we ſhall 
underſtand one another. The duke and ducheſs were ready to 


2 It is obſervable that Sachs has acuteneſs enough to enſwer the matron 
in her own fuſtian ſtile ; while Don Quixote, having no notion of ridicule, lets 
it paſs. The reader muſt have taken notice how much Sancho is improved 
in this ſecond part: for acuteneſs or affectation ſeem not to have belonged to 
his criginal character. ; | | 

x bur ſt 
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burſt with laughing at all this, as knowing the drift of this 
adventure; and . commended, in their thoughts, the ſmartneſs 
and diſſimulation of the Trifaldi, who, returning to her ſeat, 
faid. "$0 BA e | 
Of the famous kingdom of Candaya, which lies between the 
great Taprobana and the South Sea, two leagues beyond Cape 


Comorin, was queen Donna Maguncia, widow of king Archi- 


piela her lord and husband; from which marriage ſprung the 
Infanta Antonoma ſia, heireſs of the kingdom; which Infanta 
Antonomaſia was educated under my care and inſtruction, a8 
being the moſt ancient Duenna, and of the beſt quality, among 
thoſe that waited upon her mother. Now, in proceſs of time, 
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the young Antonomaſia arrived to the age of fourteen, with 


ſuch perfection of beauty, that nature could not raiſe it a pitch 
higher: and, what is more, diſcretion itſelf was but a child to 
her; for ſhe was as diſcrete as fair, and ſhe was the faireſt 
creature in the world, and is ſo ftill, if envious fates and hard- 
hearted deſtinies have not cut ſhort her thread of life. But, 


ſure, they have not done it; for heaven would never. permit, / 


that ſo much injury ſhould be done to the earth, as to tear off 
ſuch an unripe cluſter from the faireſt vine of the earth, Of 


thig beauty, never ſufficiently extolled by my feeble tongue, an 


infinite number of princes, as well natives as foreigners, grew 
enamoured. Among whom, a private gentleman of the court 
dared to raiſe his thoughts to the heaven of ſo much beauty, 
confiding in his youth, his genteel finery, his many abilities and 
graces, and the facility and felicity of his wit: for F muſt tell 
your grandeurs, if it be no offence, that he touched a guitar 
ſo as to make it ſpeak. He was beſides a poet, and a fine 
dancer, and could make bird-cages ſo well, as to his living 
by it, in caſe of extreme neceſfity. So many qualifications anc 

endowments were ſufficient to over-ſet a mountain, and much 
more a tender virgin. . But all his gentility, graceful behaviour, 
and fine accompliſhments, would have fignified little or nothing 
towards the conqueſt of my girl's fortreſs, if the robber and rut-- 
fian had not artfully contrived to reduce me firſt; The aſſaſſin 
and barbarous vagabond began with endeavouring to obtain my 
good-will, and ſuborn my inclination, that I might, like 2 
treacherous keeper as I was, deliver up to him the keys of the 
fortreſs I guarded. In ſhort, he impoſed upon my underſtand- 
ing, and got from me my conſent, by means of I know not 
what toys and trinkets he preſented me with. But that, which 
chiefly brought me down, and levelled me with the ground, 
was a ſtanza, which I heard him ſing one night, through a 


grate that Jooked into an alley where he ſtood; and, if I re- 


member right, the verſes were theſe: 
The 
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like thoſe of the marquis of Mantua, which divert, and make 
- ſmooth thorns, (pierce the foul, and wound like Jightning, 


' The tyrant Fair, whoſe beauty 
Th throbbing miſchief to . | 
The more my anguiſh to augment, 


Forbids me to reveal the ſmart. 


The ſtanza ſeemed to me to be of pearls, and his voice of 
ſugar; and many a time ſince have I thought, conſider - 

ing the miſhap I fell into, that poets, at leaſt the laſcivious, 
ought, as Plato adviſed, to be baniſhed from all good and well- 
commonwealths z becauſe they write couplets, not 


children and women weep, but ſuch pointed things as, like 


yovieg the garment whole and unſinged. Another 


Come, Death, with gently flealing pace, 
And take me unperceived away, 

Nor let me-ſee thy wiſh'd-for face, 
Left joy my fleeting life ſbau d flay. 


with other ſuch couplets and ditties as enchant when ſung, and 

riſe when written. Now, when they condefcend to com- 

a kind of - verſes, at that time in faſhion in Candaya, 
which they call raundelays, they 
of the ſoul, a tickling of- the fancy, a perpetual agitation of 
the body, and, laſtly, a kind of quick-filver of all the ſenſes. 
And therefore I ſay, moſt noble auditors, that ſuch verſifiers 


deſerve to be baniſhed to the % of Lizards though in truth 


they are not to blame, but the ſimpletons who commend them, 
and the idiots who believe them: and, had I been the honeſt 
Dyenna I ought, his nightly ſerenades had not moved me, nor 
had I believed thoſe poetical expreſſions: dying I live; in ice 1 
burn; 1 ſbiver in flames; in deſpair I hope; I go, yet ſlay; with 
other impoſſibilities of the like ſtamp, of which their writings 
are full. And when they promiſe us the Phenix of Arabia, 
the Crown of Ariadne, the Hairs of the Sun, the Pearls of the 


Seuth-Sea, the Gold of Tiber, and the Balſam of Pancaya; 


they then give their pen the greateſt ſcope, as it coſts them little 
to promiſe what they never intend, nor can perform. But, 


woe is me, unhappy wretch | whither do I ſtray? what folly 
or what madneſs hurries me to recount the faults of others, 
having ſo many of my:own to relate? Woe is me again, un- 
happy creature] for not his verſes, but my own ſimplicity, van- 
quiſhed me: not the muſic, but my levity, my great igno- 
rance, and my little caution, melted me down, opened the 
way, and ſmoothed the paſſage for Den Clavijo; for that K. 
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preſently occaſion a' dancing 
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the name of the aforeſaid cavalier. And fo, I being the go- 
between, he was often in the chamber of the, not by him but 
me, betrayed Antonomaſia, under the title of her lawful hus- 
band: for, though a ſinner, I would never have conſented, 
without his being her husband, that he ſhould have come with- 
in the ſhadow of her ſhoeſtring. No, no, marriage muſt be 
the forerunner of any buſineſs of this kind undertaken by me: 
only there was one miſchief in it, which was, the diſparity be- 
tween them, Don Clavijo being but a private gentleman, and 
the Infanta Antonomaſia heireſs, as I have already ſaid, of the 
kingdom, This intrigue lay concealed and wrapped. up in the 
fagacity of my cautious management for ſome time, till I F 
ceived it | to ſhew. itſelf in, I know not what kind of 
ſwelling in Antonomaſia's belly; the apprehenſion whereof made 
us three lay our heads together; and the reſult. was, that, before 
the unhappy flip ſhould come to ls | Cl 
mand Antonomaſia in marriage before the vicar, in virtue of a, 
contract, ſigned by the Infanta and given him, to be his Wie 
worded by my wit, and, in ſuch ſtrong terms, that the force 
| Sampſon was not able to break through it. The buſineſs was, 
put in execution; the vicar ſaw the contract, and took the lady's 
confeſſion : ſhe acknowledged the whole, and was. ordered. into, 
the cuſtody of an honeſt alguazil ? of the court. Here Sancho 
ſaid: What! are there court-alguazils, poets, and roundelays in 
Candaya too? if fo, I ſwear, I think, the world is the ſame. 
every where: but, madam Trifaldi, pray make haſte; for it, 
Fan late, and I die to hear the end of this ſo very long ſtory. 
"hat I'wil, anſwered the counteſs. "Gig 


| e oo 2... 


Iherein Prifaldi continues her fupendous and memorable hiſtory. 


1 light Ay Don utxote was at his wit's end; who com- 
manding him to hold his peace, the Aficted went on ſaying: 
In ſhort, after many pro's and con's, the Infanta ſtanding ſtifly 


to her engagement, without varying or departing from her firſt, 


declaration, the vicar pronounced ſentence in favour of Don 
Clavijo, and gaye her to him to wife: at which the queen 
Donna Maguncia, mother to the Infanta Antonomaſia, was ſo. 


much diſturbed, that we buried her in three days time. She 
died then, I ſuppoſe, quoth Sancho, Moſt affuredly, anſwered / 
Trifaldin ; for in Candaya they do not bury the living, but the 


dead. Maſter ſquire, replied Sancho, it has happened ere now, 
3A ſort of bailiff or ſergeant, 


ht, Don Clavijo, ſhould de- 


T every word Sancho ſpoke, the ducheſs was in as high de- 


that 
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out of cavaliers, eſpecially. if they are errant. You are in the 
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that a perſon in a ſwoon has been buried for dead; and, in my 
In queen Maguncia ought to have ſwooned away rather 


than have died; for, while there is ſiſe there is hope; and t 


Infanta's tranſgreſſion was not fo great, that ſhe ſhould lay it ſo 
much to heart. Had the lady married one of her pages, or an 

other ſervant of the family, as many others have done, as 

have been told, the miſchief had beeri without remedy z but, 
ſhe having made choice of a cavalier, ſo much a gentleman, 
and of ſuch parts, as he is here painted to us, verily, verily, 
though perhaps it was fooliſh, it was not ſo very much ſo as 
ſome people thi k: for, according to the rules of my maſter, 
who is here preſent, and will not let me lye, as biſhops are 
made out of learned men, ſo kings and emperors may be made 


right, Sancho, ſaid Don Quixote; for a knight-errant, give him 


| but two inches of good luck, is next oars to being the greateſt 


lord in the world. But let madam Afflicted proceed; for I 
fancy the bitter part of this hitherto ſweet ſtory is il] behind. 
The bitter behind! anſwered the counteſs: ay, and fo bitter, 
that, in compariſon, wormwood is ſweet, and rue ſavoury. 
The queen being now dead, and not ſwooned away, we bu- 
ried her; and ſcarcely had we covered her with earth, and pro- 
nounced the laſt farewel, when, Puts talia fando temperet a la- 
crymis ? upon the queen's ſepulchre appeared, mounted on a 
wooden horſe, the giant Malambruno, her couſin- german, who, 
beſides being cruel, is an enchanter alſo. This giant, in re- 
venge of his couſin's death, and in chaſtiſement of the bold- 
neſs of Don Clavijo, and the folly of Antonomaſia, left them 
both enchanted by his art upon the very ſepulchre; her con- 
verted into a monkey of braſs, and him into a fearful crocodile 
of an unknown metal ; and between them lies a plate of metal 
likewiſe, with letters engraved upon it in the Syriac language, 
which, being rendered into the Candayan, and now into 
Caſtilian, contain this ſentence : Theſe two preſumptuous lovers 
ſhall not recover their priſtine form, till the valorous Manc 
ſhall enter into fingle combat with me: for the deſtinies reſerve 
this unheard-of adventure for his great valour alone. his 


done, he drew out of the ſcabbard a broad and unmeaſurable ſci- 


metar, and, taking me by the hair of my head, he made ſhew 
as if he would cut my throat, or whip off my head at a blow. 
I was frighted to death, and my voice ſtuck in my throat : never- 
theleſs, recovering myſelf as well as I could, with a trembling 
and doleful voice, I uſed ſuch intreaties as prevailed with him to 
ſuſpend the execution of ſo rigorous a puniſhment, Finally, 
he ſent for all the Duennas of the palace, being thoſe here pre- 


| ſent, and, after having exaggerated our fault, and inveighed 


againſt the qualities of Duennas, their wicked plots, and worſe 
| intrigues, 
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intrigues, and charging them with all that blame, which I 
alone deſerved, he ſaid, he would not chaſtiſe us with capital 
puniſhment, but with other lengthened pains, Which ſhould put 
us to a kind of civil and perpetual death: and in the very inſtant 
he had done ſpeaking, we all felt the pores of our faces open, 
and a pricking pain all over them like the pricking of needles. 
Immediately we clapped our hands to our faces, and found them 
in the condition you ſhall ſee preſently. _ A 
Then the Afiifed, and the reſt of the Duennas, lifted 

the veils, which concealed them, and diſcovered their faces a 
planted with .beards, ſome red, ſome black, ſome white, and 
ſome pye-bald: at which ſight the duke and ducheſs ſeemed to 
wonder, Don Quixote and Sancho were amazed, and all preſent 
aſtoniſhed ; and the Trifaldi proceeded : Thus that wicked and 
evil-minded felon Malambruno puniſhed us, covering the ſoft 
ſmoothneſs of our faces with the ruggedneſs of theſe briſtles : 
would to heaven he had ſtruck off our heads with his unmea- 
ſurable ſcimetar, rather than have obſcured the light of our 
countenances with theſe bruſhes that overſpread them] for, noble 
lords and lady, if we rightly conſider it, (and what I am now 
going to ſay I would ſpeak with rivers of tears, but that the 
conſideration of our misfortune, and the ſeas our eyes have al- 


ready wept, keep them without moiſture, and dry as beards of 


corn; and therefore I will ſpeak it without tears: I fay then) 
whither can a Duenna with a beard go? what father or what 
mother will bewail her? who will ſuccour her? for, even when 


her grain is the ſmootheſt, and her face tortur'd with a thouſand . 
forts of waſhes and ointments, ſcarcely can ſhe find any body 


to ſhew kindneſs to her ; what muſt ſhe do then, when her face 
is become a wood? O ye Duennas, my dear companions, in 


an unlucky hour were we born, and in an evil minute did our 


fathers beget us: and, ſo ſaying, ſhe ſeemed to faint away. 


CHAP, VIII. 


Of matters relating and appertaining to this adventure, and to 
| this memorable hiſtory. | 


JN reality and truth, all, who delight in ſuch hiſtories as 
this, ought to be thankful to its original author Cid Hamete, 
for his curious exactneſs in recording the minuteſt circumſtances 
thereof, without omitting any thing how trifling ſoever, but 


bringing every thing diſtinctly to light. He paints thoughts, 


diſcovers imaginations, anſwers the filent, clears up doubts, re- 
ſolves arguments; and, laſtly, manifeſts the leaſt atoms of the 
moſt . inquiſitive deſire, O moſt celebrated author! O happy 
* — O famous Dulcinea! O facetious Sancho Pana 

. . ü 
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Live each jointly and ſeverally infinite ages, for the general 


pleaſure and paſtime of the living 


Now the ſtory ſays, that, when Sancho ſaw the Aﬀfifted faint 
away, he ſaid: Upon. the faith of an honeſt man, and by the 


blood of all my anceſtors, the Pangas, I ſwear, I never heard or 


ſaw, nor has my maſter ever told me, nor did ſuch an adven- 
ture as this ever enter into his thoughts. A thouſand devils take 
thee (I would not curſe any body) for an enchanter, and a giant, 
Malambruno / couldeſt thou find no other kind of puniſhment to 
inflict upon theſe ſinners, but that of bearding them? Had it not 
been better (I am ſure it had been better for them) to have whipt 
off half their noſes, though ne had ſnuffled for it, than to have 
clapped them on beards? 1 will lay a wager, they have not where- 
with to pay for ſhaving. That is true, Sir, anſwered one of the 
twelve; we have not wherewithal to keep ourſelves clean; and 


therefore, to ſhift as well as we can, ſome of us uſe ticking plaiſters 


of pitch; which being applied to the face, and pulled off with 
ajerk, we remain as fleek and ſmooth as the bottom of a ſtone 
mortar: for, though there are women in Candaya, who go 
from houſe to houſe, to take off the hair of the body, and ſhape 
the eye-brows, and do other jobs pertaining to women, we, who 
are my lady's Duennas, would never have any thing to do with 
them; for moſt of them ſmell of the procureſs, having ceaſed 
to be otherwiſe ſerviceable +: and, if we are not relieved by 
Signor Don Quixote, with beards ſhall we be. carried to our 
graves. Mine, quoth Don. Quixote, ſhall be plucked off in the 
of the Moors, rather than not free you from yours. 

By this time the Trifaldi was come to herſelf; and ſaid: The 
murmuring ſound of that promiſe, valorous knight, in the midft 
of my ſwoon, reached my ears, and was the occaſion of my 
coming, out of it, and recovering my ſenſes: and ſo once again 
I beſeech you, illuſtrious errant, and invincible Sir, that your 
gracious promiſes may be converted into deeds. It ſhall not reſt 
at me, anſwered Don Quixote inform me, madam, what it 
is I am to do; for my inclination is fully diſpoſed to ſerve you. 
The caſe is, anſwered the Aflicted, that, from hence to the 
kingdom of Candaya, if you go by land, it is five thouſand 
leagues, one or two more or ſefs; but if you go through the 
air in a direct line, it is three thouſand, two hundred, and 
twenty ſeven. You muſt know alſo, that Malambruno told me, 
that, when fortune ſhould furniſh me with the knight our de- 
Iiverer, he would ſend him a ſteed, much better, and with 
tewer vicious tricks, than a poſt-horſe returned to his ſtage : for 
it is to be that very wooden horſe, upon which the valiant 
4 Here is a pun in the original. Oliſcan 2 terceras, avi:ndo derdda de 1dr 


primas. Tercera ſignifies a Third or Go-between, and Prima a Firſt or Principal. 
That is, in plain Engliſh, Baud after Whore, 


Peter 


— 
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Peter of Provence carried off the fair Magalona. This horſe is 
ed by a pin he has in his forehead, which ſerves for a 
ridle; and he flies thraugh the air with ſuch ſwiftneſs, that one 
would think the devil himſelf carried him. This fame horſe, 
according to ancient tradition, was the workmanſhip of the "age 
Merlin, who lent him to Peter, who was his friend; upon whi 
he took great journeys, and ſtole, as has been ſaid, the fair Ma- 
galona, carrying her behind him through the air, and One 
all, that beheld him from the earth, ſtaring and aſtoniſhed: and 
he lent him to none but particular friends, or ſuch as paid him 
a handſom price. Since the grand Peter to this time, we know 
of no body that has been upon his back. Malambruno procured 
him by his art, and keeps him in his power, making uſe of 
him in the journeys he often takes uy divers parts of the 
world: to-day he is here, to-morrow in France, and the next 
day in Potofi: and the beſt of it is, that this ſame horſe neither 
eats nor ſleeps, nor wants any ſhoeing, and ambles ſuch a pace 
through the air, without wings, that his rider may carry a diſh- 
ful + water in his hand, without ſpilling a drop, he travels ſo 
ſmooth and ay: which made the fair Magalona take great de- 
light in riding him. | 6 
To this Sancho ſaid : For ſmooth and eafy goings, commend 
me to my Dapple, though he 2 not through the air; but by 
land, I will match him apainſt all the amble 
This ſet the company a laughing, and the Af#ed proceeded. 
Now this horſe, if Malambruno intends to put an end to our 


misfortune, will be here with us within half an hour after it is 
dark; for he told me, that the ſign, by which I ſhould be 


aſſured of having found that knight I fought after, ſhould be 
the ſending me the horſe to the place, where the knight was, 


with conveniency and ſpeed. And, pray, quoth Sancho, how 


many can ride upon this ſame horſe ? T'wo perſons, anſwered 
the Aflicted; one in the ſaddle, and the other behind on the 
crupper: and generally theſe two perſons are the knight and his 
ſquire, when there is no ſtolen damſel in the cafe. I ſhould be 
olad to know, madam Afiied, quoth Sancho, what this horſe's 
name is, His name, anſwered the Afi;ed, is not Pegaſus, as 
was that of Bellerophon ; nor Bucephalus, as was that of Alexan- 
der the great; nor Brilladore, as was that of Orlando Furiofe : 
nor is it Bayarte, which belonged to Reynaldos of Montalvan; 
nor Frontino, which was Roger's: nor is it Bootes, nor Pyri- 
thous, as they ſay the horſes of the ſun are called: neither is he 
called Orelia, che horſe, which the unfortunate Roderigo, the 


laſt king of the Goths in Spain, mounted, in that battle, wherein 


he loſt his kingdom and life. I will venture a wager, quoth 
Sancho, ſince they have given him none of thoſe Hance and 
well known names, neither have they given him that of m y 
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rs in the world. 
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maſter's horſe Rozinante, which in propriety exceeds all that 
have been hitherto named. True, anſwered the bearded coun- 
teſs ; but til] it ſuits him well: for hg is called Clavileno the 
winged; which name anſwers to his being of wood, to the pep. 


in his forehead, and to the ſwiftneſs of his motion; ſo that, in 


reſpect of his name, he may very well come in competition 
with the renowned Rozinante. I diſlike not the name, replied 
Sancho: but with what bridle, or with what halter, is he guided ? 
I have already told you, anſwered, the Trifald:, that he is 
guided by a peg, which the rider turning this way and that 
makes him go, either aloft in the air, or elſe ſweeping, and, 
as it were, bruſhing the earth; or in the middle region, which 
is what is generally, aimed at, and is to be kept to in all well- 
ordered actions. | HHS > | 

I have a great deſire to ſee him, anſwered Sancho; but to 
think that I will get upon him, either in the ſaddle, or behind 
upon the crupper, 1s to look for pears upon an elm-tree. It were 
a good jeſt indeed, for me, who can hardly fit my own Dapple, 
though upon a pannel ſofter than the very filk, to think now 
of f petting upon a crupper of boards, without either pillow or 
cuſhion: in faith, I do not intend to flay myſelf, to take off 
any body's beard : let every one ſhave as he likes beſt ; I ſhall 
not bear my maſter company in ſo long a journey: beſides, I am 
out of the queſtion; for 1 can be of no ſervice towards the 
ſhaving theſe beards, as I am for the diſenchanting of my lady 
Dulcinea. Indeed but you can, friend, anſwered the Trifaldi, 
and of ſo much ſervice, that, without you, as I take it, we are 
likely to do nothing at all. In the king's name, quoth Sancho, 
what have ſquires to do with their maſters adventures? muft 
they run away with the fame of thoſe they accompliſh, and 
muſt we undergo the fatigue? Body of me! did the hiſtorians 
but ſay ; ſuch a knight atchieved ſuch and ſuch an adventure, 
with the help of ſuch a one his ſquire, without whom it had 
been impoſſible for him to finiſh it, it were ſomething: but you 
ſhall have them drily write thus; Don Paralipomenon of the 
three ſtars atchieved the adventure of the fix goblins; without 
naming his ſquire, who was preſent all the while, as if there 
had been no fuch perſon in the world. I fay again, g6od my 
lord and lady, my maſter may go by himſelf, and much good 
may do him ; for I will ſtay here by my lady ducheſs: and, 

rhaps, when he comes back, he may find madam Dulcinea's 
buſineſs pretty forward 5; for I intend, at idle and leiſure whiles, 


to give myſelf ſuch a whipping-bout, that not a hair ſhall 
interpoſe. go £1 | 


5 Literally, Bettered by a tierce and a quint, An alluſion to the game of 
picquet, often uſed by our author. 
| . 8 
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For all that, honeſt Sancho, quoth the ducheſs, you muſt 


bear him company, if need be, and that at the requeſt of god, 


people; for. it would be a great pity the ſaces of theſe ladies 


ſhould remain thus buſhy through ng needleſs fears, In the 


king's name once more, replied Sancho, were this piece of 
charity undertaken for modeſt ſober damſels, or for poor inno- 
cent hoſpital- girls, a man might venture upon ſome pains-taking: 
but, to endure it to rid Duennas of their beards, with a mur- 
rain to them, I had rather ſee them all bearded from the higheſt 
to the loweſt, and from the niceſt to the moſt ſlatternly. You 
are upon very bad terms with the Duennas, friend Sancho, quoth 
the ducheſs, and are much of the Teledan apothecary's mind: 
but in troth you are in the wrong; for I have Duennas in my 
family, fit to be patterns to all Daennas: and here ſtands Donna 
Rodriguez, who will not contradict me. Your excellency ma 
| fay what you pleaſe, quoth Rodriguez; for god knows the trut 
of every thing, and, good or bad, bearded or ſmooth, ſuch as 
we are our mothers brought us forth, like other women ; and 
ſince god caſt us into the world, he knows for what; and I rely 
upon his mercy, and not upon any body's beard whatever. 
Enough, miſtreſs Rodriguez, quoth Don Quixote, and, madam 
Trifald: and company, I truſt in god, that he will look upon 
your diſtreſſes with an eye of goodneſs; and as for Sancho, he 
ſhall do what I command him. I wiſh Clavileno were once 
come, and that Malambruno and I were at it; for I am confi- 
dent, no razor would more eafily ſhave your ladyſhips beards, 
than my ſword ſhall ſhave off Malambrunt's head from his 
ſhoulders: for, though god permits the wicked to proſper, it is 
but for a time. Ah! quoth the Micted, at this juncture, valo- 


rous knight, may all the ſtars of the celeſtial regions behold 


your worſhip with eyes of benignity, and inſuſe into your heart 
all proſperity and courage, to be the ſhield and refuge of our 
reviled and D order, abominated by apothecaries, mur- 
mured at by ſquires, and ſcoffed at by pages. IIl betide the 
wretch, who, in the flower of her age, does not rather profeſs 
herſelf a nun, than a Duenna. 9 we the Duennas ! 
though we deſcended in a direct male-line from He#or of Troy, 
our miſtreſſes will never forbear thouing .us, were they to be made 
queens for it. O giant Malambruno, who, though thou art an 
enchanter, art very punctual in thy promiſes, ſend us now the 
incomparable Clavileno, that our misfortune may have an end; 
for, if the heats come on, and theſe beards of ours continue, 
woe be to us. The Trifald: uttered this with fo deep a concern, 
that ſhe drew tears from the eyes of all the by-ſtanders, and 
even made Sancho's overflow; and he purpoſed in his heart to 
accompany his maſter to the fartheſt part of the world, if on that 


depended the clearing of thoſe venerable faces of their wool. 
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Of the arrival of Clavileno 6, with the concluſion of this prolix 


E. 


N the mean while night came on, and with it the point of 
1 time prefixed for the arrival of the famous horſe Clauileno; 
whoſe ſtay perplexed Don Qui xote very much, thinking that, 
ſince Malambruno delayed ſending him, either he was not the 
knight, for whom this adventure was reſerved, or Malambruna - 
durſt not encounter him in ſingle combat. But, behold, on a 
ſudden, four ſavages enter the garden, all clad in green ivy, and 
bearing on their ſhoulders a large wooden horſe. They ſet him 
upon his legs on the ground, and one of the ſavages ſaid : Let 
him, who has courage to do it, mount this machine. Not. I, 
quoth Sancho; for neither have I courage, nor am I a knight: 
and the ſavage proceeded, ſaying ; and let the ſquire, if he has 
one, get up behind, and truſt the valorous Malambruno; for no 
other body's ſword or malice ſhall hurt him: and there is no 
more to do, . but to ſcrew the pin he has in his forehead, and he 
will bear them through the air to the place where Malambruno 
expects them: But leſt the height and ſublimity of the wa 
ſhould make their heads ſwim, their eyes muſt be covered, ti 
the horſe neighs, which is to be the 5758 of his being arrived 
at his journey s end. This ſaid, leaving Clavileno, with courteous 
demeanour they returned by the way they came. | 

As foon as the Afiied eſpied the horſe, almoſt with tears, 
ſhe ſaid to Don Quixote: Valorous knight, Malambruno has 
kept his word; here is the horſe ; our beards are increaſing, and 


every one of us, with every hair of them, beſeech you to ſhave 


and ſheer us, ſince 1 is no upp For you 3 but to mount, 
with your ſquire behind you, and ſo give a y beginning to 
your —— —.— That I will, with all my — and moſt 
willingly, madam Trifaldi, quoth Den 8 without ſtay- 
ing to procure a cuſhion, or put on my ſpurs, to avoid delay; 
ſo great is the deſire I have to ſee your ladyſhip and all theſe 
Duennas ſhaven and clean. 'That will not I, quoth Sancho, 
with a bad or a good will, or any wiſe; and, if this ſhaving 
cannot be performed without my riding behind, let my maſter 
ſeek ſome other ſquire to bear him company, and theſe madams 
ſome other way of ſmoothing. their faces; for I am no wizard 
to delight in travelling through the air: beſides, what will my 
iſlanders ſay, when they hear that their governor is taking the 


8 6 A name derived ſrom two Spaniſb words, Clave a nail or pin, and Leno 
air 
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air upon the wings of the wind? And another thing; it bein 


three thouſand leagues from hence to Gandaya, if the horſe ſnould 


tire, or the giant be out of humour, we. ſhall be half a dozen 
years in coming back, and by that time I ſhall have neither iſland 
nor iſlanders in the world, that will know me: and, fince it is 
a common ſaying that, The N Aer in the delay, and, When 
they give you a heifer, make haſte with the halter, theſe gentle- 
womens beards muſt excuſe me: Saint Peter is well at Rome; 
I mean, that I am very well in this houſe, where they make 
much of me, and from the maſter of which I expect ſo great 
a benefit as to be made a SOT. To which the duke ſaid: 
Friend Sancho, the iſland I have promiſed you is not a floating 
one, nor will it run away: it is ſo faſt rooted in the abyſs of 
the earth, that it cannot be plucked up, nor ſtirred. from the 
place where it is, at three pulls: and ſince you know, there is 


no kind of office of any conſiderable value, but is procured by 


ſome kind of bribe, more or leſs, what I expect for this govern- 
ment, is, that you go with your maſter Don Quixote, to accom- 
pliſh and put an end to this memorable adventure ; and, whether 
you return upon Clawileno with the expedition his ſpeed pro- 
miſes, or the contrary fortune betides you, and you come back 
on foot, turned pilgrim, from houſe to houſe, and from inn. to 
inn, return when you will, you will find your iſland where you 
left it, and your iſlanders with the ſame deſire to receive you 
for their governor ; and my good-will ſhall be always the ſame: 


And to doubt this truth, Signor Sancho, would be doing a no- 


torious injury to the inclination I have to ſerve you. No more, 
* Sir, quoth Sancho; I am a poor {quire, and cannot carry 
o much courteſy upon my back: let my maſter get up; let 
theſe eyes of mine be hood-winked, and commend me to god; 
and pray tell me, when we are in our altitudes, may I not pray 
to god, and invoke the angels to protect me? To which the 
Trifaldi anſwered: You may pray to god, Sancho, or to whom 
you will; for, though Malambruno be an enchanter, he is a 


chriſtian, and performs his enchantments with much ſagacity, 


great precaution, and without diſturbing any body. Come on 
then, quoth Sancho; God and the moſt holy trinity of Gazeta ? 
help me! Since the memorable adventure of the fulling-mills, 
ſaid Don Quixote, I never ſaw Sancho in ſo much fear as now; 
and, were I as ſuperſtitious as other people, his puſillanimity 
would a little diſcourage me: but, come hither, Sancho; for, 
with the leave of theſe noble perſons, I would have a word or 
two with you in private. | | 
Then going aſide with Sancho among ſome trees in the gar- 
den, and taking hold of both his hands, he ſaid to him: You 


7 A church in Italy of ſpecial devotion te the bleſſed trinity. 
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ſee, brother Sancho, the long j rney we are going to undertake, 


and knows when we ſhall return, or what convenience and 
leiſure buſineſs will afford us; and therefore my deſire is, that 
ou retire to your chamber, as if to fetch ſomething neceſſary 
or the road, and, in a twinkling, give yourſelf if it be but five 
hundred Jaſhes, in part of the three thouſand and three hundred 
you ſtand en for; for, Well n is half ended, Before 
„ quoth Sancho, your worſhip is ſtark mad: This is juſt the 
ying; You ſee I am in haſte, and you charge me with a 
maidenhead : now that I am juſt going to ſit upon a bare board, 
would you have me gall my buttocks? verily, verily, your wor- 
ſhip is in the wrong ; let us now go and trim theſe Duennas, 
and, at my return, I I will make fuch diſpatch to 
get out of debt, that your worſhip ſhall be contented, and I fay 
no more. Don Quixote anſwered: With this promiſe then, 
honeſt Sancho, I am ſomewhat comforted, and believe you will 
12 it; for, though you are not over-wiſe, you are true- 


ue. I am not blue, but brown, quoth Sancho; but, though 


s * 


I were a mixture of both, I would make good my promiſe. 
Upon this they came back, in order to mount Clawilens 
and, at getting up, Don Quixote ſaid : Sancho, hood-wink your- 


ſelf, and get up, Sancho; for whoever he be that ſends for us 


from countries ſo remote, he cannot ſurely intend to deceive us, 
conſidering the little glory he will get by deceiving thoſe who 
confide "4, Hang but, ſuppoſe the very reverſe of what we ima- 
gine ſhould happen, no malice can obſcure the glory of having 
attempted the exploit. Let us be going, Sir, quoth Sancho; for 
the beards and tears of theſe ladies have pierced my heart, and 
T ſhall not eat a bit to do me good, till J ſee them reſtored to 
their former ſmoothneſs. Mount you, Sir, and hood-wink firſt; 
for, if I am to ride behind, it is plain, he, who is to be in 
the ſaddle, muſt get up firſt. That is true, replied Don Quixote, 


and, pulling a handkerchief out of his pocket, he deſired the 
. Afflifed to cover his eyes cloſe: which being done, he unco- 


vered them again, and ſaid: If I remember right, I have read 
in Virgil that ſtory of the Palladium of Troy, which was a 
wooden horſe, dedicated by the Greeks to the goddeſs Pallas, 
and filled with armed knights, who afterwards proved the final 
deſtruction of Trey; and therefore it will not be amiſs to ſee 
firſt what Clauileno has in his belly. There is no need of that, 
ſaid the 2 3 for I am confident that Malambruno has 
nothing of the trickſter or traitor in-him : your worſhip, Signor 
Don Arat, may mount without fear, and upon me be it, 
if any harm happens to you. Don Quixote conſidered, that to 


talk any more of his ſecurity would be a reflexion upon his 


courage; and fo, without farther conteſt, he mounted Clavi- 


lene, and tried the pin, which ſcrewed about very my, and 
4 ving 
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having no ſtirrups, and his legs dangling down, he looked like 
a figure in a Roman triumph, painted or woven in ſome antique 
piece of Flemiſb tapeſtry. 8 
By little and little, and much againſt his will, Sancho got up 
behind, adjuſting himſelf the beſt he could upon the crupper; 
which he Bund not over ſoft, and ed the duke, if it were 
poſſible, to accommodate him with ſome pillow or cuſhion, 
though it were from the ducheſs's ſtate Sopha, or from one of 
the pages beds; the horſe's crupper ſeeming rather to be of 
marble than of wood. To this the ——— replied, that Cla- 
vileno would not endure any kind of furniture upon him; but 
that he might ſit ſideways like a woman, and then he would 
not be ſo kenſidle of the hardneſs. Sancho did fo, and, bidding 
adieu, he ſuffered his eyes to be blindfolded. But, ſoon putting 
by the bandage, and looking ſorrowfully and with tears upon 
all the folks in the garden, he begged them to aſſiſt him, in 
that danger, with two qr ys and as many ave-maries, 
as they wiſhed god might provide ſomebody to do the like good 
office for them in the like extremity. To which Don Quixote 
ſaid: Thief, are you upon the gallows, or at the laſt gaſp, that 
you have recourſe to ſuch doleful prayers? Are you not, poor- 
ſpirited and daſtardly creature, in the ſame place which the fair 
Magelons occupied, and from which ſhe deſcended, not to the 
ve, but to be queen of France, if hiſtories lye not? And I? 
who fit by you, may I not vye with the valorous Peter, who 
preſſed this very ſeat that I now preſs? Cover, cover your eyes, 
rtleſs animal, and ſuffer not your fear to eſcape out of your 
mouth, at leaſt in my preſence. Hood-wink me then, anſwered 
Sancho, and, fince you have no mind I ſhould commend myſelf 
to god, nor that others do it for me, what wonder if I am afraid 
leſt ſome legion of 'devils may be lurking hereabouts, to hang us 
firſt, and try us afterwards 8. 
They were now hood-winked, and Don Quixote, perceiving 
he was fixed as he ſhould be, n to turn the peg; and ſcarce 
had he put his fingers to it, when all the Duennas and the 
ſtanders- by lifted up their voices, ſaying ; God be your guide, 
valorous knight; god be with you, intrepid ſquire: now, now, 
you mount into the air, breaking it with more ſwiftneſs than an 
arrow; now you begin to ſurpriſe and aftoniſh all who behold 
ou from the earth: fit faſt, valorous Sancho; for you totter : 
ware leſt you fall; for your fall will be worſe than that of the 
daring youth, who aſpired to rule the chariot of his father the 


3 Literally, to carry us to Peralvillo, Pineda ſays, it is a village near Ciudad 
Real in Caſtile, where the holy-brotherhood, or officers for apprehending of- 
fenders, diſpatch thoſe they take in the fact, without bringing them to trial ; 
like what we call, hanging a man and trying him afterwards, 
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ſun. | Sancho heard the voices, and, neſtling cloſer to his maſter, 
and embracing him with his arms, ſaid: How can they ſay, 
Sir, we are got ſo high, when their voices reach us, and they 
ſeem to be talking here hard by us? Never mind that, Sancho, 
quoth Don Quixate; for, as theſe matters, and theſe flights, are 


out of the — courſe, you may ſee and hear any thing a 


thouſand leagues off: but do not ſqueeze me ſo hard; for you 
will tumble me down: and, to ſay the truth, I do not ſee why 
you are fo diſturbed, and frighted; for I can ſafely ſwear, I 
never was upon the back of an eafier-paced ſteed in all the days 
of my life: methinks we do not ſo much as ſtir from our place. 
Bani fear, friend; for, in ſhort, the buſineſs goes as it ſhould, 
and we have the wind in our poop. That is true, anſwered 
Sancho; for, on this fide, the wind blows ſo ſtrong, that a 
thouſand pair of bellows ſeem to be fanning me. And ſo indeed 
it was; for they were airing him with ſeveral huge pair of. bel- 
lows; and ſo well was this adventure concerted by the duke, 
the ducheſs, and the ſteward, that nothing was wanting to make 
it complete. Don Quixote now, feeling the wind, ſaid: With- 
out all doubt, Sancho, we muſt by this time have reached the 
ſecond region of the air, where the hail and ſnows are formed: 
thunder and lightning are engendered in the third region; and, 
af we go on mounting at this rate, we ſhall ſoon reach the re- 
gion of fire; and I know not how to manage this peg, ſo as not 
to mount where we ſhall be ſcorched. 

While they were thus diſcourſing, ſome flax, ſet on fire at 
the end of a long cane, at ſome diſtance, began to warm their 
faces. Sancho, feeling the heat, ſaid: May I be hanged, if we 
are. not already at that ſame fire-place, or very near it; for it 
has ſinged a great part of my beard ; and, Sir, I am juſt going 


to peep out, and ſee whereabouts we are. By no means, an- 


ſwered Don Quixote: remember the true ſtory of the licentiate 
Torralva, whom the devils carried through the air, -riding on 
a cane, with his eyes ſhut; and in twelve hours he arrived at 
Rome, and alighted on the tower of Nona, which is a ftreet 
of that city, and ſaw all the tumult, aſſault, and death of the 
conſtable of Bourbon; and the next morning he returned to 
Madrid, where he gave an account of all he had ſeen. He ſaid 
likewiſe, that, during his paſſage through the air, the devil bid 
him open his eyes; and ſo he did, and found himſelf, to bis 
thinking, ſo near the body of the moon, that he could have laid 
hold of it with his 6." ; and that he durſt not look down 


towards the earth for fear of being giddy. So that, Sancho, we 
muſt not uncover our faces; for he, who has taken upon him 
the charge of us, will give an account of us; and perhaps we 
are now making a point, and ſoaring aloft to a certain height, 
to come ſowſe down upon the kingdom of Candaya, _ 
aw 
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hawk a heron. And though to us it does not ſeem more 
than half an hour fince we left the garden, believe me, we muſt 
have made a great deal of way. I know nothing as to that, 
anſwered Sancho Panga ; I 22 ſay, that, if madam Ma- 
gallanes or Magalona was contented to ride upon this crupper, 
her fleſh muſt not have been of the tendereſt. | 
All this diſcourſe of the two heroes was over-heard by the 
duke and ducheſs,. and all that were in the garden; with which 
they were extremely delighted: and being now willing to put 
an end to this ſtrange and well-concerted adventure, they clap- 
ſome lighted flax to Clavileno's tail; and that inſtant he, 
ing full of ſquibs and crackers, blew up with a noiſe, 
and threw to the ground Den Quiæote and Sancho, halt ſinged. 
By this time the 75 aldi, with the whole bearded ſquadron of 
Duennas, were vani and all that remained in the garden, 
counterfeiting a trance, lay flat upon the ground. Don Quixote 
and Sancho got up, in but indifferent plight, and, looking about 
them on all ſides, were amazed to find themſelves in the ſame 
garden, from whence they ſet out, and to fee ſuch a number 
of folks ſtretched upon the ground. But their wonder was in- 
creaſed, when, on one ſide of the garden, they perceived a great 
launce ſticking in the earth, and a ſmooth piece of white parch- 
ment hanging to it by two green ſilken ſtrings; upon which 
was written, in large letters of gold, what follo 


The renowned knight Don Quixote de la Mancha has finiſhed 
and atchieved the adventure of the connteſs Trifaldi, otherwiſe 
called the afflicted matron, and comparyy only by attempting it. 
Malambruno is entirely ſatisfied, defires no more ; the chins 
| of the Duennas are ſmooth and clean, and Don Clavijo and An- 

tonomaſia haue recovered their priſtine eſtate: and when the 


rely whipping ſhall be accompli the white dove ſhall be 
2 47 the cruel pounces of the hawks that purſue her, and 
ſhall fin berfeiy in the arms of her beloved turtle: for ſo it is 
ordained by the ſage Merlin the prince of enchanters. = 


Don Quixote, having read the inſcription on the parchment, 
underſtood plainly, that it ſpoke of the diſenchantment of Dul- 
cinea, and, giving abundance of thanks to heaven for his having 
atchieved ſo great an exploit, with ſo little danger, reducing 
thereby the venerable faces of the Duennas to their former com- 
plexion, he went where the duke and ducheſs lay, being not 
* come to themſelves; and, pulling the duke by the arm, he 
aid: Courage, courage, good my lord; the adventure is over 
without damage to the bars, as yon regiſter plainly ſhews, The 
duke, by little and little, like one awaking out of a ſound ſleep, 
came to himſelf, and in like manner the ducheſs, and all that 

f were 
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were ih the garden, with ſuch ſhew of wonder and affright, that 
what they had ſo well acted in jeft, ſeemed almoſt to themſelves 
to have happened in earneſt. - The duke read the ſcroll with 
his eyes half ſhut, and preſently, with open arms, embraced 


Den Qui xote, aſſuring him he was the braveſt knight that ever 


lived. Sancho looked up and down for the Afied, to fee 
what kind of face ſhe had now ſhe was beardleſs, and whether 
ſhe was as handſom without it, as her gallant preſence ſeemed 
to promiſe: but he was told, that as Clavileno came flaming 
down through the air, and tumbled upon the ground, the whole 
ſquadron of Duennas, with the Trifald:, diſappeared,” and their 
beards vaniſhed, roots and all. 


The ducheſs enquired of Sancho, how it fared with him in 


that long voyage? To which Sancho anſwered: I perceived, 
madam, as my maſter told me, that we were paſling by the 
region of fire, and I had a mighty mind to peep a little; and, 
though my maſter, whoſe leave I asked, would not conſent to 
it, I, who have I know not what ſpice of curioſity, and a de- 
fire of knowing what is forbidden and denied me, ſoftly, and 
without being perceived by any body, ſhoved up the kerchief near 
my noſtrils, and thence looked down toward the earth; and me- 
thought it was no bigger than a grain of muſtard-ſeed, and the 
men that walked upon it little bigger than hazle-nuts: judge 
you, madam, how high we muſt have been then. To this quoth 
the ducheſs: Take care, friend Sanche, what you ſay; for it is 
plain you ſaw not the earth, but the men only that walked 
upon it; for, if the earth appeared but like a grain of muſtard- 
ſeed, and each man like a hazle- nut, one man alone muſt needs 
cover the whole earth. That is true, anſwered Sancho; but, 
for all that, I had a fide view of it, and ſaw it all. Take heed, 
Sancho, ſaid the ducheſs'; for, by a fide view, one does not ſee 
the whole of what one looks at. I do not underſtand theſe kind 


of views, replied Sancho: J only know, it is fit your ladyſhip 


ſhould underſtand, that, fince we flew by enchantment, by 
enchantment I might ſee the whole earth, and all the men, 
whichever way I looked: and, if you do not believe this, nei- 
ther will your ladyſhip believe me, when I tell you, that, thruſt- 


ing up the kerchief cloſe. to my eye-brows, I found myſelf fo 
near to heaven, that from me to it was not above a ſpan and 
half; and I can take my oath, madam, that it is hugeous big: 


and it ſo fell out, that we paſſed by where the ſeven little ſhe- 
goats are 9 ; and, upon my conſcience and foul, having been in 
my childhood a goatherd in my own country, I tho ſooner faw 
them, but I had a longing deſire to divert myſelf with them a 
while, and, had I not done it, I verily think I ſhould have 


9 The Pliades are vulgarly called in Spain the ſeven little ſte-goats, 
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burſt, Well, then, what does me I? why, without ſaying a 
word to any body, not even to my maſter, fair and ſoftly, I 
| flipped down from Clavileno, and played with thoſe ſhe-goats, 
which are like ſo many violets, about the ſpace of three-quarters 
of an hour; and all the while Clavileno moved not from the 
place, nor ſtirred a foot '. And, while honeſt Sancho, was di- 

verting himſelf with the goats, quoth the duke, how did Signor 
Don Jui xote amuſe himſelf? To which Don Quixote anſwered : 
As theſe and the like accidents, are out of the order of nature, 
no wonder Sancho ſays what he does: for my own part, I can 
fay, I neither looked up nor down, and ſaw neither heaven nor 
earth, nor ſea nor ſands: It is very true, I was ſenſible that I 
paſſed through the region of the air, and even touched upon 
that of fire; but, that we paſſed beyond it, I cannot believe: 
for, the fiery region being between the ſphere of the moon, and 
the utmoſt region of the air, we could not reach that heaven, 
where the ſeven goats, Sancho ſpeaks of, are, without being 
burnt ; and, ſince we were not burnt, either Sancho lyes, or 
Sancho dreams. I neither lye, nor dream, anſwered Sancho: 
do but ask me the marks of thoſe ſame goats, and by them you 
may gueſs whether I ſpeak the truth or not. Tell us them, 
Sancho, quoth the ducheſs. They are, replied Sancho, two of 
them green, two carnation, two blue, and one motley-coloured. 
A new kind of goats thoſe ſame, quoth the duke: In our region 
of the earth we have no ſuch colours, I mean, goats of ſuch 


colours. The reaſon is plain, quoth Sancho: there muſt be a 
difference between the goats of heaven, and thoſe of earth. 
Pr'ythee, Sancho, ſaid the duke, was there ever a he-goat = 


among them? No, Sir, anſwered Sancho; for, they told me, 
none paſs beyond the horns of the moon. They would not ask 


Sancho any more queſtions about his journey, perceiving he was 


in a humour of rambling all over the heavens, and giving an ac- 
count of what paſſed there, without ſtirring from the garden 3. . 


1 Here Sancho is got into a labyrinth of lies, and Don Quixote dares not 
directly contradict nor reprove him, being conſcious of the wonders he had 
related, and vouched to have ſeen in Monteſinos's cave. 


2 Cabron. A jeſt on the double meaning of that word, which fignifies both 
2 He-goat and a Cuckold., Sancho, by his anſwer, ſeems to take, or hit by 


chance on the jeſt, 

3 This ſuppoſed journey of Don Quixote and Sancho on Clawileno, ſeems to 
allude to Agefilan (in Amadis de Ganl, b. 12. ch. 94.) who fteers his flying 
horſe Crypbaleos ſo near to the north-pole, that he cannot endure the exceſſive 
cold: whereupon he tacks about ſouthward, and paſſes the traits of Gibraltar, 


and the deſerts of Libya, Egypt, &c. Sancho's relation of what he ſaw in the 


heavens may be a ridicule on the enchanters Zirfee, Urganda, and Alquiffe, 
taking a tour in the sky, to ſee the wonders of the zodiac. . | 
RT ” ; Did. b. 7. ch. 59. 
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In fine; this was the concluſion of the adventure of the af 
flicted matron, which'furniſhed the duke and ducheſs with mat- 
ter of laughter, not only at that time, but for their whole lives, 
and Sancho ſomething to relate for ages, had he lived fo long: 
and Don Qui vote, coming to Sancho, whiſpered him in the ear, 
ſaying; Sancho, ſince you would have us believe all you have ſeen 
in heaven, Iexpect you ſhould believe what I ſaw in Monteſinos's 
cave; I fay no more. | A * 


| „ | 
Of the inftruftions Don Quixote gave Sancho Panga, before he 
went to govern the iſland ; with other matters well conſidered. 


H E duke and ducheſs were ſo ſatisfied with the happy and 
glorious ſucceſs of the adventure of the Aflicted, that the 
reſolved to the jeft ſill farther, ſeeing how fit a ſubj 
they bad to it on for earneſt: and ſo, having projected the 
ſcheme and given the neceſſary orders to their ſervants and vaſ- 
fals, how they were to behave to Sancho in his government of 
the promiſed iſland,” the day following Clavileno's flight, the 
duke bid Sancho prepare, and get himſelf in readineſs to go to 
be a governor 3 ſor his iſlanders already wiſhed for him, as for 
rain in May. Sancho made his bow, and ſaid: Ever ſince my 
deſcent from heaven, and ſince from its lofty ſummit I beheld 
the earth, and obſerved it to be ſo ſmall, the t deſire I had 
of being a governor is, in part, cooled: for what grandeur is it 
to command on a grain of muftard-ſeed, or what dignity or do- 
minion is there in governing half a dozen men no bigger than 
hazle-nuts, for ought the whole earth was nothing more + ? 
If your lordſhip would be pleaſed to give me but ſome ſmall 
ion of heaven, though it were no more than half a league, 
would accept it with a better will, than the biggeſt iſland in 
the world. Look you, friend Sancho, anſwered the duke, I 
can give away no part of heaven, though no bigger than one's 
nail; for god has reſerved the diſpoſal of thoſe favours and graces 
in his power. But what I can give you, I give you; and that 
is, an iſland ready made, round and found, and well propor- 
tioned, and above meaſure fruitful and abundant, where, if you 
manage dexterouſly, you may, with the riches of the earth, 
haſe the treaſures of heaven, Well then, anſwered Sancho, 
et this iſland come; for it ſhall go hard but I will be ſuch a go- 
vernor, that, in ſpite of rogues, I ſhall go to heaven: and think 
not, it is out of covetou that I forſake my humble cottage, 
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4 An admirable moral inſtruction drawn from- the very lyes Sancho had 


and 
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and aſpire to greater things, but for the deſire I have to taſts 
how it reliſhes to be a governor. If once you taſte it, Sancho, 
quoth the duke, you will eat your fingers aſter it, ſo very ſweet 
a thing it is to command, and be obeyed. Sure I am, when 
your maſter comes to-be an emperor (for doubtleſs he will be 
one, in the way his affairs are) no one will be able to wreſt it 
from him, and it will grieve and vex him to the heart, to have 


been ſo long a time without being one. Sir, replied Sancho, 1 


am of opinion, it is good to command, though it be but a flock 
of ſheep. Let me be buried with you, Sancho, for you know 
ſomething of every thing, anſwered the duke; and I doubt not, 
ou will prove ſuch a governor, as your wit ſeems to promiſe. 

this | fice for the preſent ; take notice, that, to- mor- 
row, without fail, you ſhall depart for the government of the 
iſland, and this evening you ſhalt be fitted with a convenient 
garb, and with all things neceſſary” for your departure. Let 
them dreſs me, quoth Sancho, how they will; for, howſoever 1 

clad, I ſhall ill be Sancho Pana. That is true, faid the 
Juke ; but our dreſs muſt be ſuitable to the employment or dig- 
nity we are in: for it would be prepoſterous for a lawyer to be 


habited like a ſoldier, or a foldier like a prieſt, You, Sancho, 


muſt go dreſſed partly like a ſcholar, and partly like a captain; 
for, in the iſland” I give you, arms are as neceſſary as letters, 
and letters as arms. Letters, anſwered Sancho, I know but 
little of; for I can ſcarce ſay the 4, B, C. but it is ſufficient to 
have the Chriftus 5 to be a good governor: and, as to arms, I 
ſhall handle ſuch as are given me till I fall, and god be my 
guide. With ſo good a memory, quoth the duke, Sancho can 
never err. 73k 8 | 

By this time Don Quixote came up, and, learning what had 


paſſed, and how ſuddenly Sancho was to depart to his govern- 


ment, with the duke's leave, he took him by the hand, and 


carried him with him to his chamber, purpoſing to give him 


advice how to behave himſelf in his employ ment. Being come 
into the apartment, he ſhut the door after him, and, almoſt by 
force, made Sancho fit down by him, and, with a compoſed 
voice, ſaid to him: Infinite thanks give I to heaven, friend 
Sancho, that, firſt, and before I have met with any good-luck 
myſelf, good-fortune has gone forth to meet and receive you. I, 


0 made over my future good ſucceſs, for the payment of 


your paſt ſervices, find myſelf {till at the beginning of my ad- 
vancement, whilſt you, before the due time, and- againſt all 
rule of reaſonable expectation, find yourſelf in full poſſeſſion of 


your wiſhes. Others bribe, importune, ſolicit, attend early, 
5 The Croſs put at the beginning of the A, B, c. from thence called the 


Cbrift- croſs-row, 
pray. 
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pray, perſiſt, and yet do not obtain what they aim at: another 


comes, and, without knowing how or which way, carries that 
employment or office againſt all other pretenders. And this 
makes good the ſaying; In pretenſions luck is all. You, who, 
in reſpect to me, without doubt are a blockhead, without riſing 
early, or ating up late, and without taking any pains at all, by 
the air alone of knight-errantry breathing on you, ſee yourſelf, 


without more ado, governor of an iſland, as if it were a matter 
of nothing. All this I ſay, O Sancho, that you may not aſcribe 


the favour done you to your own merit, but give thanks, firſt 


to heaven, which diſpoſes things ſo ſweetly, and, in the next 
place, to the grandeur. inherent in the profeſſion of knight- 


errantry. Now, your heart being diſpoſed to believe what I 
have been ſaying, be attentive, ſon, to me your Cato, who 
will be your counſellor, your north- ſtar and guide, to conduct 
and ſteer you ſafe into 95 out of that tempeſtuous ſea, 
wherein you are going to be ingulphed 5; for offices and great 
employments are nothing elſe but a profound gulph of con- 
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Firſt, My ſon, fear god; for, To fear him is wiſdom, and, 
being wiſe, you cannot err. 3 Jad | 5 

Secondly, Conſider who you were, and endeavour to know 
yourſelf, which is the moſt difficult point of knowledge ima- 
—. The knowledge of yourſelf will keep you from puf- 

g yourſelf up, like the frog, who ſtrove to equal herſelf to 
the ox; for the conſideration of your having been a ſwine-herd 
in your own country: will be, to the wheel of your fortune, 
like the peacock's ugly feet . True, anſwered Sancho; when 
I was a boy, I kept ſwine ; but afterwards, when I to- 
wards man, I looked after geeſe, and not after hops. But this, 
methinks, is nothing to the purpoſe; for all governors are not 
deſcended from the loins of kings. Granted, replied Don Quixote; 
and therefore thoſe, who are not of noble deſcent, ſhould ac- 
company the gravity of the office they bear with a kind of gentle 
ſweetneſs, which, guided by prudence, exempts them from 
that ill-natured murmuring, which no ftate of life can well 


eſcape. | 
fe yourſelf, Sancho, upon the meanneſs of your family, 
and be not aſhamed to own you deſcend from peaſants ; for, 


6 So prince Spheramond, having beſtow d the government of an iſland on 
the giant Stercator, now his vaſſal, and conſidering that the ſaid giant was 
very illiterate, gives him ſome wholſom inſtructions for his conduct, before 


| he enters upon his government. Amadis de Gaul, b. 20. ch. 107. 


7 The peacock, in the fable, prided herſelf in her beauty, *till ſhe was put 
in mind of her ugly feet. 
FR. when 
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when people ſee, that you yourſelf are not aſhamed, no body 


elſe will endeavour to make you ſo; and think it er merit 


to be a virtuous mean man, than a proud ſinner: infinite is the 
number of thoſe, who, born of low extraction, have riſen te 
the higheſt dignities, both papal and imperial; and of this truth 
J could produce examples enough to tire you. 

Look you, Sancho, if you take virtue for a mean, and value 
yourſelf upon doing virtuous actions, you need not envy lords 


and princes; for blood is inherited, but virtue acquired; and vir- - 


tue has an intrinſic worth, which blood has not. | 
This being ſo, as it really is, if peradventure one of your kin- 


dred comes to ſee you, when you are in your iſland, do not de- 


ſpiſe nor affront him, but receive, cheriſh, and make much of 
him; for, in ſo doing, you will pleaſe god, who will have no body 
deſpiſe his workmanſhip; and you will act agreeably to nature 
well diſpoſed. of | 
If you take your wife along with you (and it is not r for 
thoſe, who govern, to be long without one) teach, inſtruct, and 
poliſh her from her natural. rudeneſs ; for, many times, all. that 
a diſcrete governor can acquire, is diffipated and loſt by an ill- 
bred and fooliſh woman. | 


If you chance to become a widower (a thing which may hap- 


n) and your ſtation entitles you to a better match, ſeek not 
uch an one as may ſerve you for an hook and angling-rod, or a 
frier's hood to receive alms in 8: for, believe me, whatever the 
Judge's wife receives, the husband muſt account for at the general 


judgment, and ſhall pay fourfold after death for what he made 


no reckoning of in his life. 

Be not governed by the law of your own will, which is wont 
2 ſway with the ignorant, who preſume upon being 
diſcerning. | | 

Let the tears of the poor find more compaſſion, but not more 
Juſtice, from you, than the informations of the rich. 

Endeavour to ſift out the truth amidſt the preſents and promiſes 
of the rich, as well as among the ſighs and importunities of the 


r. » 2 * 

When equity can, and ought to take place, lay not the 
whole rigour of the law upon the delinquent; for the reputation 
of the rigorous judge is not better than that of the compaſ- 
ſionate one. 8 s 

If perchance the rod of juſtice be warped a little, let it not be 
by the weight of a gift, but by that of mercy. 8 


8 Del no quiero de tu capilla. Which cannot be rendered into Eg. Cer- 
wantes alludes to this proverb; No quiero, mas echadmelo en mi capilla, i, e. 
© I will not, but throw it into my hood.” It is applied to the begging friere, 
who refuſe to take money, but ſuffer it to be thrown into their hood. 
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| If it happens, that the cauſe of your enemy comes before you; 
fix not your mind on the injury done you, but upon the merits 

of the caſe. MS i (10 | | 

Let not private affection blind you in another man's cauſe; 

for the errors you ſhall commit- thereby are often without re- 

medy, and, if there ſhould be one, it will be at the expence both 

of your reputation and fortune. | ome ev” 

f a beautiful woman comes to demand juſtice, turn away your 
eyes from her tears, and your ears from her ſighs, and con- 
fider at leiſure the ſubſtance of her requeſt, unleſs you have a 
mind your reaſon ſhould be drowned in her tears, and your in- 
tegrity in her fighs. | r 

Him you are to puniſh with deeds, do not evil-intreat with 
words; for the pain of the puniſhment is enough for the wretch 
to bear, without the addition of ill language. | | 

In the criminal, who falls under your juriſdiction, conſider 
the miſerable man, ſubject to the condition of our depraved na- 
ture; and, as much as in you lies, without injuring the con- 
trary party, ſhew pity and clemency ; for, though the attri- 
butes of god are all equal, that of his mercy is more pleaſing 
and attractive in our eyes, than that of his race. 
I, Sancho, you obſerve theſe precepts and theſe rules, your 
days will be long, and your fame eternal, your recompence full, 
and your felicity unſpeakable. You ſhall match your children 
as you pleaſe; they, and your grand-children, ſhall inherit titles; 
you ſhall live in peace, and in favour with all men; and, at 
the end of your life, death ſhall find you in a ſweet and mature 
old age, and your eyes ſhall be cloſed" by the tender and pious 
hands of your grand-children's children. | 

What i have hitherto taught you, Sancho, are documents 

the adorning your mind: liſten now to thoſe, which concern 
the adornments of the body. | 


* C H A ; P . XI. | 
Of the ſecond inſiructions Don Quixote gave Sancho Panęa. 


HO that had heard the foregoing diſcourſe of Don Quix- 
. ote's, but would have taken him for a prudent and intel- 
ligent perſon? But, as it has been often faid in the progreſs of 
this grand hiſtory, he talked fooliſhly only when chivalry was 
the ſubject, and in the reſt of his converſation ſhewed himſelf 


| 
| maſter of a clear and agreeable underſtanding ; inſomuch that 
| his actions perpetually bewrayed his judgment, and his judg- 
| ment his actions. But, in theſe ſecond inſtructions given to 
| Sancho, he ſhewed a great deal of pleaſantry, and puſhed his 
| diſcretion and his madneſs to an high pitch. | 2 
anc 
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Sancho liſtened to him moſt attentively, endeavouring to pre- 
ſerve his inſtructions in memory, like one that intended to obſerve 
them, and, by their means, to be ſafely delivered of the 
- 1 of his government, Don Quixote proceeded ſaying. 
to what concerns the government of your on perſon and 
family, Sancho, in the firſt place, I enjoin you to be cleanly, and 
to pare your nails, and not let them grow, as ſome do, whoſe 
ignorance has made them believe, that long nails beautify the 
hands; as if that excrement and excreſcence were a nail, whereas 
it is rather the talon of a lizard-hunting keſtrel; a fwiniſh 
and monſtrous abuſe ! 1 
Go not looſe and unbuttoned, Sancho; for a ſlovenly dreſs be- 
tokens a careleſs mind, unleſs the diſcompoſure and negligence 


fall under the article of cunning and deſign, as was judged to be 


the caſe of Julius Ceſar. = 
Feel, with diſcretion, the pulſe of what your office may be 
worth, and, if it will afford your giving liveries to your fer- 
vants, give them ſuch as are decent and uſeful, rather than 
ſhewy and modifh: and divide between your ſervants and the 
poor; I mean, if you can keep fix pages, clothe but three, and 
three of the poorz and thus you will have pages for heaven and 
for earth too; a new way of giving liveries, which the vain» 
ious never thought o. | 
Eat neither garlick nor onion, leſt -gueſs, by the ſmell, 
at your peaſantry. Walk leiſurely, and ſpeak deliberately z but 
not ſo as to ſeem to be hearkening to yourſelf; for all àaffecta- 
tion is bad. (1 2 (BA foe 
Eat little at dinner, and leſs at ſupper ; for the health of the 
whole body is tempered in the forge of the ſtomach. 
Be temperate in drinking, conſidering, that excels of wine 
neither keeps ſecrets, nor performs promiſes. 24 gt 
Take heed, Sancho, not to chew on both fides of your mouth 
at once, nor to eruct before company. I do not underſtand your 
eructing, quoth Sancho, To eruct, ſaid Don Quixote, means, 
to belch, a filthy, though very ſignificant word; and therefore 
our nice people have recourſe to the Latin, and, inſtead of, to 
elch, — to uc, and, inſtead of belchings, erutFations ; and 
though ſome do not underftand theſe terms, it is no great mat- 
ter; for, by ufage, they will come hereafter to be underflood ; 
and this is to enrich language ?, over which the vulgar and 


9 Here our author juſtifies the introducing expreſſive words out of one lan- 
guage into another, agreeably to Horace's ; , 
Et nova fitaque nuper habebunt verba fidem, ſi 3 
e Greco ſonte cadant, parc? detorta. c 
What he ſays of the force of cuſtom is borrowed from the ſame'poet's We 

Ci volet Uſus, l 

Nuem penes arbitrium eſt, et jus et norma loquendi, Ibid, I. 71, 
R 2 cuſtom 
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cuſtom bear ſway. In truth, Sir, quoth Sancho, one of the 
counſels and inſtructions, I intend to carry in my memory, ſhall 
be this, of not belching; for I am wont to do it very frequent- 
ly. Eructing, Sancho, and not belching, quoth Don Quixote. 
Eructing it be henceforward, and, in faith; I will not for- 
t it. | by | | 
1 Likewiſe, Sancho, intermix not in your diſcourſe that mul- 
titude of proverbs yeu are wont: for, gh proverbs are ſhort 
ſentences, you oſten drag them in ſo by the head and ſhoulders, 
that they ſeem rather croſs purpoſes, than ſentences. God alone 
can remedy that, quoth Sancho; for I know more proverbs than 
will fill a book, and, when [I talk, they crowd ſo thick into my 
mouth, that they juſtle which ſhall get out firſt: but my tongue 
toſſes out the firſt it meets, though it be not always very pat. 
But, for the future, I will take heed to utter ſuch as become the 


gravity of my place: for, In a plentiful houſe ſupper is ſoon 


2 He row — oy ay and, He that has the 
repique-is ſafe ; an 0 and to ſpare, require judgment. 
So, fo, Sancho, quoth Don Quixote; thruſt in, rank, and 
ſtring on your proverbs; no body is going about to hinder you. 


My mother whips me, and I tear on. I am warning you to 


abſtain from proverbs, and in an inſtant you pour forth a litany 
of them, which ſquare with what we are upon as much as Over 
the hills and far away *. Look you, Sancho, I do not fay a 
proverb is amiſs, when skilfully applied; but to accumulate, and 
ſtring them at random, renders a diſcourſe flat and low. 

hen you are on horſeback, fit not way” ” gs body back- 
wards over your ſaddle, nor carry your legs ſtiff, ſtretched, and 
ſtraddling from the horſe's. belly: nor yet dangle them fo, as if 


ike gentlemen, others hke grooms. 

Let your fleep be moderate; for he, who is not up with the 
ſun, does not-enjoy the day: and take notice, O Sancho, that 
diligence is the mother of good-fortune, and floth her oppoſite 


never reached the end of a good-wiſh. | 


The laſt Article of advice I ſhall at this time give you, though 
it concerns not the adorning of the body, yet —— have you 
bear it carefully in mind; for J believe it will be of no leſs — 


you than thoſe I have already given you. It is this: Never ſet 


yourſelf to decide conteſts about families, at leaft by comparing 
them, ſince perforce one muſt have the advantage; and he who 
3 oy will hate you, and he who is preferred will not re- 
ward you. | | | MY 


* In the original, By the rocks of Ubeda, It is the beginning of an old 
= 8 . | | 


Your 
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Your habit ſhall be breeches and ſtockings, a long ccat, 


and a cloak ? ſomewhat longer; but for trowzers + or trunk- 


hoſe, think not of them; for they are not becoming either to 


- - 


cavaliers or 7 * b 
This is all that occurs to me at preſent, by way of advice to 


you: as time goes on, and according to the occaſions, ſuch ſhall 


my inſtructions be, provided you take care to inform me of the 
ſtate of your affairs. Sir, anſwered Sancho, I ſee very well, 
that all your 12 has been ſaying is good, holy, and profit- 


able: but what good will it do me, if I remember nothing of it? 


It is true, I not forget what you have ſaid about not letting 
my nails grow, and about - marrying again if I may: but for 


your other gallimawfries, quirks, and quillets, I neither do, nor 


ever ſhall remember any more of them, than of laſt year's 


clouds; and therefore it will be neceſſary to give me them in 


writing; for, though I can neither read nor write, I will give 
them to my conſeſſor, that he may inculcate them into me, 
whenever there ſhall be need. Ah ſinner that Jam! anſwered 


Don Quixote; how ill does it look in a governor not to be able 


to read or write] for you muſt know, O Sancho, that for a man 


not to know how to read, or to be leſt-handed, implies one of 
theſe two things; either that he ſprung from very mean and low 


parents, or that he was ſo untoward and perverſe, that no good 
could be beaten into him. It is a very great defect you carry 


with you, and therefore I would by all means have you learn to 


write your name, if poſſible. I can ſign my name very well, 
anſwered Sancho ; for, when I was ſteward of the brotherhood 
in our village, 1 learned to make certain characters, like the 
marks upon a wool-pack, which, I was told, ſpelt: my name: 
but, at the worſt, I can pretend my right hand is lame, and 
make another ſign for me: for there is a remedy. for every thing 
but death; and J, having the command of the ſtaff, will do 
what I pleaſe. Beſides, He whoſe father is mayor, *&c. you 
know 5, and I, being a governor, am ſurely ſomething more 
than mayor. Let them come and play at bo-peep. Ay, ay, 


let them ſlight and back- bite me: they may come for wool, - 


and be ſent back ſhorn ; and, Whom God loves, his houſe 
ſmells ſavoury to him; and, The rich man's blunders paſs for 
maxims in the world; and I, being a governor, and conſequently 
rich, and bountiful to boot, as I intend to be, no body will ſee 


2 Such a coat as our drums and trumpets wear, with hanging ſleeves, and 
borders about the top of the arms, where they join to the ſhoulders, © 


3 Such as the Jeſuits wear, without a cape, but with a collar. 
4 Such as our beef-eaters on guard wear. | 
5 The provetb entire is Quien padre tiene alcalde ſeguro va e juicie, He, 
whoſe father it mayer or judge, goes ſafe to biz trial, 
R 3 my 
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my deſocts. No, no, Get yourſelf honey, and clowns will 
have flies.” As much as you have, ſo. much you are worth, faid 
my grannam; and, There is no revenging yourſelf upon a rich 
man. O] god's curſe light on you, Sancho, cried out Don 
DPuixote\ at this inſtant; ſixty thouſand devils take you, and 
your proverbs! you have been ſtripging of them this full hour, 
and putting me to the rack 6 with every one of them. Take 
my word for it, theſe proverbs will one ay bring you to the gal- 
lows: upon. their account your ſubjects will ſtrip you of your go- 
vernment, or at leaſt conſpire, againſt you. Tell me, where 
find you them ignorant? or how apply you them, dunce ? For 
my own part, to utter but one, and apply it properly, I ſweat 
N 5 OT I wajpr $o—te Nu on ad ITN 
- Before god, maſter of mine, replied Sancho, your worſhi 
complains of very trifles. Why the devil are you angry, that 
make uſe of my own goods; for I have no other, nor any ſtock, 
but proverbs. upon proverbs : and juſt now I bave four that pre- 
ſent themſelves pat to the purpoſe, and fit like pears in a pan- 
nier : but I will not produce them; for, To keep ſilence well 
is called Sancho 3.. That you will never do, Sancho, quoth Dor 
Nui rote; ſor you are fo far from keeping ſilence well, that you 
are an arrant prate apace, and an eternal babbler. But, for all 
that, IL would fain know what four. proverbs occurred to you juſt 
now, ſo pat to the purpoſe; for I have been running over my 
own „which is a pretty good one, and I can think of none. 
Can there be better, quoth Sancho, than: Never venture your 
fingers between two eye; teeth; and, To get out of my houſe; what 
would you have with my wiſe? there is no reply; and, Whether 
the pitcher hits the ſtone, or the ſtone the pitcher, it is bad for the - 
pitcher: All which fit to a hair. Let no one conteſt with his 
governor or_his governor's ſubſtitutes; for he will come off by the 
worſt, like him who claps his finger between two eye-teeth : but 
though they be not eye-teeth, ſo they be teeth, it matters not. To 
what a governor ſays, there is no replying ; for it is like, Get you 
out of my houſe, what buſineſs have you with my wife? Then, 
as to the ſtone and the pitcher, a blind man may ſee into it. 
So that he, who ſees a mote in another man's eye, ſhould firſt 
look to the beam in his own; that it may not be ſaid of him, 
The dead woman was afraid of her that was flayed : And your 


6 The original is Draugbts of the rack, It alludes to a particular kind of 
torture in ain, namely, a thin piece of gawſe moiſtened and put to the lips 
of a perſon dying with thirſt, who ſwallows it down by degrees, and then it 
is pulled up again by the end the executioner holds in his band. 

7 Pears ſent to Madrid from Daroca, in March, when they are ſcarce, and 
made up nicely, to prevent bruiſing. 4 

$ The proverb is, To keep filence well is called (ſanto) boy; but Sanche 
changes it out of archneſs er ignorance. 


worſhip 
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worſhip knows full well, that, The fool knows more in his awn 
houſe, than the wiſe in another man's. Not fo, Sancho, anſwered 
Don Quixote The fool knows nothing either in his own houſe, 
or another's; for knowledge is not a ſtructure to be erected upon 
ſo ſhallow a foundation as folly. And ſo much ſor that, Sancho; 
for if you govern ill, yours will be the fault, but the ſhame will 
be mine, But I comfort myſelf, that I have done my duty. in 
adviſing you as ſeriouſly and as diſcretely as I poflibly could: and 
fo I am acquitted both of my obligation and my promiſe. - 20 
you, Sancho, and govern you in your government, an 
eliver me from a ſuſpicion I have, that you will turn the whole 
Hand topſy-turvy : which I might prevent, by letting the duke 
know what you are, and telling him, that all that paunch-gut 
and little carcaſe of thine is nothing but a ſackful of proverbs 
and ſly remarks. - Sir, replied Sancho, if your worſhip thinks. 
am not fit for this government, I renounce it from this mo- 
ment; for I love the little black of the nail of my ſoul better 


than my whole body, and plain Sancho can live as well 4 a | 


bread and onion; as-governor Sancho upon: capon and partridge. 
Beſides, while we - aſleep, the great * ſmall, the _ 
and the rich, are all equal. And if your worſhip reflects, you 
will find, it was your worſhip that put me upon the ſcent. of go- 
verning ; for I know no more of n of iſlands than 
a buſtard ; and, if you fancy the devil will have me, if I am a 
governor, I had rather go Sancho to heaven, than a governor to 
hell. Before god, Sancho, quoth Don Quixote, for thoſe laſt 
words of yours, I think you deſerve to be governor of a thou- 
ſand iſlands. | You are good-natured, without which no know- 
ledge is of any value. Pray to god, and endeavour not to err in 

your intention; I mean, always take care to have a firm purpoſe 
and deſign of doing right in whatever buſineſs occurs; for 2 
ven conſtantly ſavours a good intention. And fo let us go to 
dinner; for I believe the lord and lady ſtay for us. : 


C H A P. XII. 


| How Sancho Panga was carried to his government, and of the 
 .  firange adventure which befel Don Quixote in the caftle. _ 


re told, that, in the original of this hiſtory, it is faid, 
Cid Hamete coming to write this chapter, the interpreter 
did not tranſlate it, as he had written it: which was a kind of 
complaint the Moor made of himſelf, for ring undertaken a 
hiſtoty ſo dry, and ſo confined, as that of Don Quixote, think- 
ing he muſt be always talking of him and Sancho, without 
| daring to lanch into digreſſione and epiſodes of more weight and 
entertainment. And he ſaid, that to have his invention, his 

| R 4 | L. ni, 
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hand, and his pen, always tied down to write upon one ſubject 


only, and to ſpeak by the mouths of few characters, was an 
infupportable toil, and of no advantage to the author; and that, 
to avoid this inconvenience, he had, in the firſt part, made uſe 
of the artifice of introducing novels, ſuch as that of the Curious 
Impertinent, and that of the Captive; which are in a manner 
detached from the hiſtory ; though moſt of what is related in 
that part are accidents, which happened to Don Quixote himſelf, 
and could not be omitted. He alſo thought, as he tells us, that 
many readers, carried away by their attention to Don Qui xote's 
exploits, could afford none to the novels, and would either run 
them over in haſte, or with diſguſt, not conſidering how fine 
and artificial they were in hive, as would have been very 
evident, had they been publiſhed ſeparately, without being tacked 
to the extravagancies of Don Quixote and the fimplicities of 
Sancho. And therefore, in this ſecond part, he would introduce 
no looſe nor inconnected novels; but only ſome epiſodes, re- 
ſembling them, -and ſuch as flow naturally from ſuch events as 
the truth offers; and even theſe, with great limitation, and in 
no more words than are ſufficient to expreſs them : and, fince 
he reſtrains and confines himſelf within the narrow limits of 
the narration, though with ability, genius, and underſtanding, 


ſufficient to treat of the whole univerſe, he deſires his pains may 


not be undervalued, but that he may receive applauſe, not for 
what he writes, but for what he has omitted to write: and then 
he goes on with his hiſtory, ſaying. DL 

Don Nui rote, in the evening of the day he gave the inſtruc- 
tions to Sancho, gave them him in writing, that he might 
ſomebody to read them to him: but ſcarce had he delivered them 
to Sancho, when he dropped them, and they fell into the duke's 
hands, who communicated them to the ducheſs; and they both 
admired afreſh at the madneſs and capacity of Don A 
and ſo, going on with their jeſt, that evening they diſpatched 
Sancho with a large retinue to the place, which, to him, was 
to be an iſland, The-perſon, who had the management of the 
buſineſs, was a ſteward of the duke's, a perſon of pleaſantr 
and diſcretion (for there can be no true pleaſantry without diſ- 
cretion) and who had already perſonated the counteſs Trifa/d:, 
with the humour already related ; and with theſe qualifications, 
and the inſtructions of his lord and lady how to behave to San- 
cho, he performed his part to admiration. ' Now it fell out, that 
Sancho no ſooner caſt his eyes on this ſame fteward, but he 
fancied he ſaw in his face the very features of the Trifald;; and, 
turning to his maſter, he ſaid : Sir, either the devil ſhall run 


away with me from the place where 1 ſtand for an honeſt man 


and a believer, or your worſhip ſhall confeſs to me, that the 
countenance of this ſame ſteward of the duke's is the very — 
IM wi 
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with that of the Aictad. Don Quixote beheld him attentively, 
and, having viewed him, ſaid to Sancho: There is no need of 
the devil's runing away with you, Sancho, either as an honeſt 
man, or a believer ; for, though I know not what you mean, 
I fee plainly the ſteward's face is the fame with the Alictad s, 
and yet the ſteward is not the Afficted; for that would impl 
a ble contradiction. But this is no time to enter into 
enquiries, which would involve us in an intricate labyrinth. Be- 
| lieve me, friend, we ought earneſtly to pray to our lord to de- 
liver us from wicked wizards and enchanters. It is no jeſti 
matter, Sir, replied Sancho; for J heard him ſpeak before, 
methought the T; 1 's voice ſounded in my ears. Well, I 
ſay no more; but I will not fail to be upon the watch hence- 
forward, to ſee whether I can diſcover any other ſign, to confirm 
or remove my ſuſpicion. Do fo, Sancho, quoth Don Quixote, 
and give me advice of all you diſcover in this affair, and- all 
that to you in your government. | e 
At length Sancho ſet out with a great number of ſollowers. 
He was habited like one of the gown, having on a wide ſurtout 
of murry. coloured camblet, with a ry the and mounted 
4 la Gineta 9 upon a mule. And 
order, was led his Dapple, with aſs-like furniture, all of flaming 


fine ſilk. Sancho. turned back his head every now: and. then 


to look at his aſs, with whoſe company he was fo delighted, 
that he would not have changed conditions with the emperor of 
At — _ _ the duke and 2 he kiſſed their hands, 
and begged his maſter's — ich he gave with tears, and 
— received —_— — reader, let honeſt 
ancho depart in peace, and in a good: hour, and expect two 
buſhels of laughter from the accounts how. he demeanel himſelf 
in his employment; and, in the mean time, attend to what be- 
fel his maſter that night; which, if it does not make you laugh, 
you will at leaſt open your lips with the grin of a monkey: for 
the adventures of Don Qui xate muſt be celebrated either with 
admiration or laughter. | acl er 
It is related then, that, ſcarce was Sancho departed, when Don 
Quixote 2 regret his own ſolitary condition, and, had it 
been poſſible for him to have recalled the commiſſion, and taken 
8 


the government from him, he would certainly have done it. 
The ducheſs ſoon perceived his melancholy, and asked him why 
he was ſo ſad: If for the abſence of Sancho, there were ſquires, 
Duennas, and damſels enough in her houſe, ready to ſerve him 
to his heart's deſire. It is true, madam, anſwered Don Quixote, 
that I am concerned for Sancho's abſence: but that is not the 


9 With ſhort Rirrupa, - 1 45 - | - 
F | principal 


ind him, the duke's 
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pal cauſe that makes me appear ſad; and, of all — 
cellency's kind offers, I accept and choofe that only of the good> 
will with which they are tendered ;/ and for the r IRONY 
beſerch your excellency, that you would be pleaſed to conſent 


and permit, that F alone may wait upon myſelf in * 
der . Truly, Signor Don Quixote, quoth the ducheſs, it muſt 
not be fo, but you ſhall be ſerved by four of my damſels, all 
beautiful as flowers. To me, anfwered Don Quixote, they will 
not be flowers, but very thorns, pricking me to the foul: they 
ſhall no more come into my chamber, nor any thing like it, 
than they ſhall fly. If your grandeur would continue your fa- 
vours to me, without my deſerving them, ſuffer me to be alone, 
and let me ſerve myſelf within — * own — that I may keep 
a wall betwixt my Prep” a practice I would 
bers towards me. In 
ſhort, 1 will fooner lie in — than conſent to let any 
body help to undreſs me. Enough, 5 Den Quixote, 
replied the ducheſs: I promiſe you, give order, that 
not ſo much as a fly ſhall enter — much Jelo's 
damſel. I would — to the violation of 
Signor Don Qui rote s decency zi for, by what I can perceive, the 
— of ls hank 
ſhip; Sir, may: undreſs and dreſs by yourſelf, * — own way, 
when, and how you plraſe; for no body ſhall hinder you, and 
je your chamber you will find all the neceſſary utenſils; ſo that 
you may ſleep with the door locked, and no natural want need 
oblige you to open them. A thouſand ages live the grand Dul- 
cinea del T oboſo, and be her name extended over the whole globe 
of the earth, for meriting the love of ſo valiant and fo c 
knight; and may ind heaven infuſe into the heart of 


Sancho' Panga, our governor, a — eng Gs 


fpeedily, that the world may aa in enjo x Bur; Orv re >. great 
a lady. To which 22 ſaid: your highneis has ſpoken 
af, and from the mouth of fuch ladies nothing that 


is bad can proceed: and Dulcinea will be more happy, 

more known in the world, by the praiſes your grandeur beſtows 
on her, dau by tos of the moſt on earth. Signor 
Don Duixote, replied the mn the hour of ſupper draws near, 
and the duke may be ſtaying for us: come, Sir, let us ſup, and 
— 4 — — 's journey from C 4 was 
not ſo ſhort, but it muſt ed you. Not at 
2 3 1 


n of Sancho is not unlike! that of 
Adu, who, having tiven his ſquire Gandalin the Firm-ifand, makes a 
moving ſpeech to him at parting, and retires to a foreſt n to 
— 8 


your 


— Ä 7 amy wor- 
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r. exce | 
beat, nor one of an eaſier Each: than Clauileno; and I cannot 
4 " ' n , ambr 


his art, and, as the 


diſquiet, by having p y to. 


country, he burnt Clavileno; and thus, with his aſhes, and the 
trophy of the parchment, has eternalized the valour of the grand 
Don Quixote de la Mancha, Den Duixete gave thanks afreſh 
to the ducheſs, and, when he had f , he retired. to his cham» 
ber alone, not conſenting to let any body come in to wait upon 
him; ſo afraid was he of meeting with temptations to move or 
force him to tranſgreſs that model decency. he bad preſerved to- 
wards his lady Dulcinea, bearing always in mind, the chaſtity 
of Amadis, the flower and. mirror of knights-errant, He ſhut 
his door after him, and, by the light of two wax-candles, pulled 
off his clothes; and, at ſtripping off his ſtockings (O mishap 
unworthy of ſuch a perſonage I] forth burſt, not ſighs, nor any 
thing elſe that might diſcredit his cleanlineſs, but ſome two dozen 
ſtiches of a ſtocking, which made it reſemble a lattice - window. 
The good gentleman was extremely afflicted,” and would have 

iven an ounce of ſilver to have had there a drachm of green 
lk; I ſay, green, becauſe his ſtockings were gr * 

Here Benengeli exclaims, and, writing on, | Q. poverty, 
poverty! I cannot imagine what moved the great Cordouan poet 
to call thee a holy, thankleſs gift. I, though a oor, know 
very well, by the acne, have. had with the chriſtians, 
that holineſs conſiſts in charity, humility, faith, obedience, and 

rty. But for all that, I ſay, a man muſt have a great ſhare 
of the grace of god, who can' bring himſelf to be. contented 
with 7 2 2 that 7 * 5 br: of which one of their 

eateſt ſaints ſpeaks, ſaying: Poſſeſs ngs as not 

— And this is called * 1 ſpirit. But thou, 1 
poverty (which is that I am ſpeaking of) why. doeſt thou chooſe 
to pinch ge „ and ſuch as are well- born, rather than other 
people? Why doeſt thou force them to cobble their ſhoes, and 
to wear one button of their coats of ſilk, one of hair, and one 
of Blaſs ? Why muſt their ruffs be, for the moſt part, ill ironed, 
and worſe ſtarched? —— By this you may ſee the antiquity of 
the uſe of ruffs and ſtarch. Then he goes on —— W L 
well-born gentleman! who is adminiftering jelly-broths to his 
honour, while he is ſtarving his carcaſe, dining with his door 
locked upon him, and bu, g a hypocrite of his W 
WI 
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with which he walks out into the ſtreet, after having eaten no- 
thing to oblige him to this cleanlineſs. Wretched he, I fay, 
whole skittiſh honour is always ready to ſtart, apprehenſive that 
every body ſees, a league off, the patch upon his ſhoe, the 
ſweating-through of his hat, the thread-bareneſs of his cloke, 
and the hunger of his ſtomach! ! | 


All theſe melancholy reflexions recurred to Don Quixote 


thoughts upon the rent in his ſtocking -: but his comfort was, 
that Sancho had leſt behind him a pair of travelling-boots, which 


he reſolved to put on next day. Finally he laid himſelf down, 
_ penſive and heavy-hearted, as well for lack of Sancho, as for 


the 1 7 misfortune of his ſtocking, whoſe ſtitches he 
would gladly have darned, though with ſilk of another colour: 
which 1s one of the greateſt ſigns of miſery a gentleman can 


give in the courſe of his tedious needineſs. He put out the lights: 


weather was hot, and he could not fleep : he got out of bed, 


and opened the caſement of a grate-window, which looked into 


a fine garden, and, at opening it, he perceived and heard ſome- 
body walking and talking in the garden. He ſet himſelf to 
liſten attentively ; and thoſe 'below raiſed their voices' ſo high, 
that he could diſtinguiſh theſe words. Preſs me not, O Eme- 
rencia, to Aae for you know, ever ſince this ſtranger came 
into this caſtle, and my eyes beheld him, I cannot fing, but 


Weep. Beſides, my lady ſleeps not ſound, and T would not have 
| Her find us here'for all the treaſure of the world. But, ſuppoſe 
the ſhould ſleep, and not awake, my ſinging will ſtill be in 
"vain, if this new #neas, who is arrived in my territories to leave 
me forlorn, fleeps on, and awakes not to hear it. Do not fancy 
fo, dear Alti ſidora, anſwered the other; for doubtleſs the ducheſs, 


and every body elſe in the houſe, is aſleep, excepting the maſter 
of your heart, and diſturber of your repoſe: for even now I 
heard him open his caſement, and, without doubt, he muſt be 
awake, Sing, my afflicted creature, in a low and ſweet voice, 
to the ſound of your harp ; and, if the ducheſs ſhould hear us, 
we will plead the exceſſive heat of the weather. That is not 
the point, O Emerencia, anſwered Altiſidora, but that T am 


afraid my ſong ſhould betray my heart, and ſo I may be taken 
for a light longing huſſy by thoſe, who are unacquainted with 


the powerful effects of love. But come what will; better a 
bluſh in the face, than a blot in the heart. And preſently ſhe 
began to touch a harp moſt ſweetly. Which Don Quixote 


hearing, he was ſurpriſed; and, in that inſtant, came into his 


2 Some criticks object to Don Quixote's concern about a ſtich fallen in his 
ftocking, as beneath the notice-of a knight-errant, the whole world being 
bound to ſupply him with every thing. But, if we conſider it as a sketch of 


the Spaniſ> pride, it will be found to be a pleaſant and agreeable piece of 
fatire, . ANY — — 8 
mind 
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mind an infinite _ of adventures- of os like kink, of 
caſements, grates, and gardens, ſerenades, courtſhips, and faint- 
ings away, of which he had read in his idle books of chivalry. 
He ſtraight imagined, that ſome damſel of the ducheſs's was 
fallen in love with him, and that modeſty obliged her to conceal 


her paſſion, He was a little afraid of being captivated, but re- 


ſolved in his own thoughts not to yield; and fo, commendi 
himſelf, with all his ſoul and with all his might, to his miſt 


Dulcinea del Toboſo, he determined to liſten to the muſic; and, 


to let them know he was there, he gave a feigned ſneeze ; at 
which the damſels were not a little glad, deſiring nothing more 
than that Don Quixote ſhould hear — Now the harp being 
tuned and put in order, Altiſidora began this ſong. 


8-07 N 


Gentle knight, La Mancha's glory, 
Famed in never-dying-flory ; 
4 a purer, finer, mould, 
han Arabia's fineſt gold : 
Thou that in thy downy bed, | 
Wrapt in Holland ſheets, art laid, 
And with out-flretch'd legs art yawning, 
Or aſleep till morrow's ing 
Hear a woful maid complaining, 
Ibo muſt die by thy diſdaining, 
Since thy eyes have ſcorch d her ſoul, 
And have burnt it to a coal. 4 
i the aim of thy adventures 
n relieving damſels centers, 
Canſt thou wound a tender maid, | 
And refuſe thy wonted aid ? Tee Ef . 
Tell, O tell me, I conjure thee, - 
So may heav'nly help ſecure thee, 
Wert thou born where lions rear + 
On remateſt Aﬀric's ſhore 
Wert thou ſome bleak mountains care, 
And did'ft ſuck, thy nurſe, a bear? 
Fair Dulcinny, tall and ſlender, 
Well may boaſt thy heart's ſurrender, 
Since thoſe charms muſt ſtand confeſt, 
That could tame a tiger's breaſt; 
And henceforth ſbe ſhall be known - 
From the Tagus to the Rhone. 
Could I take Dulcinny's place, 
And but fwap with her's my" face, 
O, Id give my Sunday's ſuit, * 
And fring'd petticoat to boot. Hay 
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Happy ſhe that, in thoſe arm 
Clap d, enjoys thy manly charms, 
Or but, ting by thy bed, TREBLE 
Ghafas thy. feet, or rubs thy head ! 
Ab! I wiſh and as toe much: 
Let me but thy great toe taucb; 
*Troere to humble me a bleſſing, 
And reward beyond expreſſing. 
Ob haw I would laviſb riches, 
Satin veſts and damask breeches, 
To adorn and dreſs my dear 
Ob! what night-caps be ſhould wear ! 
I'm a virgin, neat and clean, 
And, e not quite fifteen ; 
Tall and ftraight, and very ſound, 
And my ringlets bruſh the ground. 
Though my mouth be ſomewhat . wide, 
In my coral teeth I pride; - 
And the flatneſs of my-noſe © | 
Here for finiſh'd' beauty goes. 
How I fing, I need not jay, 
8 uce thou hear f this lay. 
beſe, and twenty graces more - a, 
Court thee to Altiſidora. 


7 
- ON 


Here ended the ſong of the ſore-wounded Altiſidara, and be- 
gan the alarm of the courted Den Quixote, who, fetching a deep 
gh, ſaid within himſelf: Why am I fo unhappy a knight- 
errant, that no damſel can ſee” me but ſhe muſt preſently fall 


in love with me? 3 is the peerleſs Dulcinea fo unlucky, 


that ſhe muſt not be red ſingly to enjoy this my incompa- 
rable conſtancy ? Queens, what would ye have with her? Em- 
preſſes, why do ye perſecute her? Damſels, from fourteen to 
fifteen, why do ye plague her? Leave, leave the poor creature; 
let her triumph, glory, and plume herſelf in the lot, which love 
beſtowed upon her in the conqueſt of my heart, and the ſur- 


render of my ſoul; Take notice, enamoured multitude, that 


to Dulcinea alone I am paſte and ſugar, and to all others flint: 
to her I am honey, and to the reſt of ye aloes. To me, Dul- 
cinea alone is beautiful, diſcrete, lively, modeſt, and well-born ; 
and the reſt of her fex, foul, fooliſh, fickle, and baſe-born. To 


be hers, and hers alone, nature threw me into the world. Let 


Altifidora weep or ſing; let the lady deſpair, on whoſe account 


I was buffeted in the caftle of the- enchanted Moor 3, Boiled 


3 Alluding to the ſtory of Mariternes and the carrier, in the former part of 
the hiſtory, £4. .4 2 
| or 
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or roſted, Dulcinga's. I muſt be, clean, well-bred, and chaſte, 


in ſpite of all the necromantic powers on earth. This ſaid, be 


clapped to the caſement, and, in deſpite and ſorrow, as if ſame 
— befallen him, threw. himſelf upon his bed; 
where, at preſent, we will leave him, to attend the great Sancho 
Panga, who is deſirous of beginning his famous government. 


C AHA P. XII. ; 


o "" IL 


of the manner of his beginning to. gavern it, 


THOU perpetual diſcoverer of the antipodes, torch of 
the world, eye of heaven, ſweet motive of wine · cooli 
battles (; here Thymbreus, there Phœbus; here archer, there 
phyſician ; father of poeſy, inventor of muſic ; thou who always 
iſeſt, and, though thou ſeemeſt to do ſo, never ſetteſt! To th 
| ak, O ſun, by whoſe aſſiſtance man begets/ man; thee 


How the great Sancho Panga took poſſeſſion of his i and, and 


invoke to favour and enlighten the obſcurity of my genius, that 


I may be able punctually to deſcribe the government of the great 
Sancho Panga : for, without thee,” I find myſelf indolent, diſpi- 
rited, and confuſed. le s 
I ſay then, that Sancho, with all his attendants, arrived at a 
town that contained about 2 thouſand inhabitants, and was one 
of the beſt the duke had. They gave him to underſtand, that 
it was called the iſland of Barataria, either becauſe Baratarzg 


Was really the name of the place, or becauſe he obtained the 


government of it at ſo cheap a rate . At his arrival near the 
gates of the town, which was walled about, the magiſtrates, in 
their formalities, came out to receive him, the bells rung, and 
the people gave demonſtrations of a general joy, and, with 8 
great deal of pomp, e give 
thanks to god. Preſently after, with certain ridiculous ceremonies, 


they preſented him the 7 4 of the town, and admitted him as 


perpetual governor of the iſland Barataria, The garb, the bear 
the thickneſs and ſhortneſs of the new governor, held in admi- 
ration all that were not in the ſecret, and even thaſe that were, 
who were not a few. In fine, as ſoon as they had brought him 
out of the church, they carried him to the tribunal of juſtice, 
and placed him in the chair, and the duke's ſte ward ſaid to him: 


4 Cantimplora. A ſort of battle for keeping wine cool, with a very long 
neck, and very broad and flat below, that the ice may lie conveniently ypen 
it in the pail, and a broad cork fitted to the pail, with a hole in the middls 
to let the neck of the bottle through. * a 


5 Barato in Spaniſh ſignifies Cheap, 
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It is an ancient cuſtom here, lord governor, that he, who 
comes to take poſſeſſion of this famous iſland, is obliged to an- 
ſwer to a queſtion put to him, which is to be ſomewhat intricate 
and difficult ; and, by his anſwer, the people are enabled to feel 
the pulſe of their new 4 — underſtanding, and, accord- 
ing are either glad or ſorry for his coming. 5 | 
hile the ſteward was ſaying this, Sancho was ſtaring at ſome 

capital letters written on the wall -oppoſite to his chair, and, 
becauſe he could not read, he asked what that painting was on 
the wall. He was anſwered, Sir, it is there- written, on what 
day your honour took poſſeſſion of this iſland ; and the inſcrip- 
tion runs thus: This day (ſuch a day of the month and year) 

| 72 of this iſland, and long 
may Cay it. And, pray, quoth he, who is it they call Den 
Sancho Panga? Your lordſhip, anſwered the ſteward; for no 
other Panga, beſides him now in the chair, ever came into this 
iſland. Take notice, brother, quoth Sancho, Don does not be- 
Jong to me, nor ever did to any of my family: I am called plain 
Sancho Panga; my father was a Sancho, and my grandfather 
a Sancho, and they were all Pangas, without any addition of 
Dons or Donnas; and I fancy there are more Dons than ſtones 


in this iſland: but enough; god knows my meaning, and, per- 


haps, if my government. laſts four days, I may weed out theſe 
Dons, that over-run the cn and, by their numbers, are 
as troubleſom as gnats 5, On with your queſtion, maſter ſteward, 
and I will anſwer the beſt I can, let the people be forry, or 
At this inftant two men came into the court, the one clad 
like a country-fellow, and the other like a tailor, with a pair 
of ſheers in his hand; and the tailor faid: My lord governor, 
I, and this countryman, come before your worſhip, by reaſon 
this honeſt man came yeſterday to my ſhop (for, ſaving your 
_ I am a tailor, and have paſſed my examination, god 
thanked) and, putting a piece of cloth into my hands, 
asked me; Sir, is there enough of this to make me a cap? I., 
meaſuring the piece, anſwered, Yes. Now he imagining, as I 
imagine * I imagined right) that doubtleſs I had a mind to 
cabbage ſome of the cloth, grounding his conceit upon his own 
knavery, and upon the common ill opinion had of tailors, bid 
me view it again, and ſee if there was not enough for two. I 
_ his drift, and told him there was. My gentleman, per- 
ſting in his knaviſh intention, went on increaſing the number 
of caps, and I adding to the number of Yes's, till we came to 
five caps; and even now he came for them. I offered them to 
him, and he refuſes to pay me for the making, and pretends I 


5 A ſevere ſatire on the Spaniſh pride and affectation of gentility. * 


ſince he leaves it to my oath, I will ſwear I have real 
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ſhall either return him his cloth, or pay him for it. Is all this 


ſo, brother? demanded Sancho. Les, anſwered the man; but 


1977 my lord, make him produce the five caps he has made me. 
ä ith all my heart, anſwered the tailor, and pulling his hand 


from under his cloke, he ſhewed the five caps on the ends of 
his fingers and thumb, ſaying: Here are the five caps this honeſt 
man would have me make, and, on my ſoul and conſcience, 
not a ſhred of the cloth is left, and I ſubmit the work to be 


viewed by any inſpectors of the trade. All that were preſent 


laughed at the number of the caps, and the novelty of the ſuit. 
Sancho ſet himſelf to conſider a little, and ſaid: I am of opi- 
nion, there needs no great delay in this ſuit, and it may be de- 
cided very equitably off hand; and therefore I pronounce, that 
the tailor loſe the making, and the countryman the ſtuff, and 


that the caps be confiſcated to the uſe of the poor; and there is 


an end of that. If the ſentence he afterwards paſſed on the 
purſe of the herdſman cauſed the admiration of all the by-ſtanders, 
this excited their laughter. In ſhort, what the governor com- 
manded was executed. | 

The next that preſented themſelves before him, were two an- 
cient men, the-one with a cane in his hand for a ſtaff; and he 
without a ſtaff ſaid: My lord, ſome time ago I lent this man 


ten crowns of gold, to oblige and ſerve him, upon condition he 


ſhould return them on demand. I let him alone a good while, 
without asking for them, becauſe I was loth to put him to a 
Cone ſtrait to pay me, than he was in when 1 lent them. 

ut at length, thinking he was negligent of the payment, I 


asked him, more than once or twice, for my money, and he nct : 
only refuſes payment, but denies: the debt, and ſays, I never 


lent him any ſuch ſum, and, if I did, that he has already paid 
me: and I having no witneſſes of the loan, or he of the pay- 
ment, I intreat your worſhip will take his oath ; and, if he will 
ſwear he has returned me the money, I acquit him from this 
minute before god and the world. hat ſay you to this, old 
2 F with the ſtaff? quoth Sancho. To which: the old 
fellow replied: I confeſs, my lord, he did lend me the money; 
and, if your worſhip pleaſes to hold down your wand of 3 

and 
truly returned it him. The governor held down the — and 
the old fellow gave the ſtaff to his creditor to hold, while be was 
ſwearing, as if it encumbered him; and preſently laid his hand 


upon the croſs of the wand, and ſaid, it was true indeed, he 


had lent him thoſe ten crowns he asked for; but that he had 
reſtored them to him into his own hand; and becauſe, he ſup- 
poſed, he had forgot it, he was every moment asking him for 
them. Which the great governor ſeeing, he asked the creditor, 
what he had to anſwer to what his antagoniſt had alledged. He 

Vor. II, | 8 * replied, 
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replied, he did not doubt but his debtor had ſaid the truth; 
for he took him to be an honeſt man, and a good chriſtian ; 


money was returned ; 
never ask him for it again. The debtor took his ſtaff aga 
bowing his head, went out of court. Sancho ſecing this, 

that he was gone without more ado, and obſerving alſo the 
patience of the creditor, he inclined his head upon his breaſt, 
and, laying the fore-finger of his right hand upon his eye-brows 
and. noſe, he continued, as it were, full of th t, 2 ſhort 
ſpace, and then, lifting up his head, he ordered the old man 
with the ſtaff, who was already gone, to be called back. He 
was brought backs accordingly, and Sancho, ſeeing him, faid : 
Give me that ſtaff, honeſt friend; for I have occaſion for it. 
With all my heart, anſwered the old fellow; and delivered it 
into his hand. Sancho took it, and, giving it to the other old 
man, ſaid: Go about your buſineſs, in god's name, for you are 
paid. I, my lord? anſwered the old man; what! is this cane 
worth ten golden crowns? Yes, quoth the governor, or I am 
the greateſt dunce in the world; and now it ſhall appear whether 
I have a head to govern a whole kingdom. ight he com- 
manded the cane to be broken before them all. hich bei 

| there were found in the hollow of it ten crowns in 8 

All were ſtruck with admiration, and took their new governor 
for a ſecond Solomon. They asked him, whence he had collected, 
that the ten crowns were in the cane. He anſwered, that, upon 
ſeeing the old man give it his adverſary, while he was takin 
the oath, and ſwearing that he had really and truly reſto 
them into —_ and, range > done, * =. 
again, it came into his imagination, that the money in diſpute 
muſt be in Tas — vary the 1 Whence it 72 exthered, 
that god almight directs the nts vy 

| _ — mere blocken: bases he had — | 
the prieſt of his pariſh tell a like caſe; and, were it not that he 
was fo unlucky as to forget all he had a mind to remember, 
his memory was fo good, there would not have been a better 
in the whole iſland. At length, both the old men marched off, 
the one aſhamed, and the other ſatisfied: the by-ſtanders- were 
ſurpriſed, and the ſecretary, who minuted down the words, 
actions, and behaviour of Sancho Panga could not determine 
ws” = ih whether he ſhould ſet him down for a wiſe man 

or a fool. 

This cauſe was no ſooner ended, but there came into court a 
woman, keeping faſt hold of a man, clad like a rich herdſman. 
She came crying aloud; Juſtice, my lord governor, juſtice ; if 
I cannot find it on earth, I will ſeek it in heaven: Lord go- 
vernor of my. ſoul, this wicked man ſurpriſed me in the mi „ 

. . | 0 


in, and, 
is, and 
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of a field, and made uſe of my body, as if it had been a diſh» 
' Elout, and, woe is me, has r me of what I have kept 
above theſe three and twenty years, defending it againſt Maort 


and Chri/tians, natives and foreigners. I have been as hard as | 


a cork-tree, and preſerved myſelf as entire as a Salamander in 
the fire, or as wool — that this honeſt man ſhould 
come with his clean hands to handle me. It remains to be 

examined, quoth Sancho, whether this s hands are clean, 
br no; and, turning to the man, he asked him, what he had 
to ſay, and what anſwer to make to this woman's complaint. 
The man, all in confuſion, replied: Sirs, I am a poor herdſman, 
and deal in ſwine, and this morning I went out of this town, 
after having ſold (under correction be it ſpoken) four hogs, and, 
what between dues and exactions, the officers took from me 
little leſs than they were worth. I was returning home, and 


by the way I lighted upon this good dame, and the devil, the 
author of all miſchief, yoked us together. I paid her handſomly: 


but ſhe, not contented, laid hold on me, and has never let me 
till ſhe has dragged me to this place: ſhe ſays, I forced her: 
- but, by the oath I have taken, or am to take, ſhe lyes; and 
this is the whole truth. Then the governor asked him, if he 
had any filver money about him. He ſaid, Yes, he had about 
twenty ducats in a leathern purſe in his boſom. He ordered him 
do produce it, and deliver it juſt as it was to the plaintiff. He 
did fo, trembling. The woman took it, and, making. 4 thou- 
ſand courtſies, after the Mooriſb manner, and praying to god 
for the life and health of the lord governor, who took ſuch care of 
poor orphans and maidens, out of the court ſhe went, holding the 
purſe with both hands: but firſt ſhe looked to ſee if the money, 


that was in it, was filver. She was ſcarce gone out, wen 


Sancho ſaid to the herdſman, who was in tears, and whoſe eyes 
and heart were gone after his purſe: Honeſt man, follow t 

woman, and take away the purſe from her whether ſhe will or 
no, and come back hither with it. This was not ſaid to the deaf 


or the ſtupid ; for inſtantly he flew after her like lightning, and 


went about what he was bid. All preſent were in great ſuſpence, 
expecting the iſſue of this ſuit ; and preſently after came in the 
man and the woman, clinging together cloſer than the firſt time, 


the with her petticoat tucked up, and the purſe lapped up in it, 


and the man ſtruggling to take it from her, but in vain, ſa 
tightly ſhe defended it, erying out; Juſtice from god and the 
world] fee, my lord governor, the impudence, and want of fear 
of this varlet, who in the midſt of the town, and of the ſtreet, 
would take from me the purſe your worſhip commanded to be 
given me. And has he 7 it? demanded the governor. Got it? 
| anſwered the woman, I would ſooner let him take away my 
life, than my purſe, A „ I- ſhould be, indeed: — 

| W 2 guiſe 
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guiſe cats muſt claw my beard, and not ſuch pitiful, ſneaking, 
tools: pincers and hammers, crows and chizzels, ſhall not get 
| it out of my clutches, nor even the pawsof a lion; my foul and 
body ſhall ſooner part. She is in the right, quoth the man, and 
T yield'myſelf worfted and ſpent, and confeſs I have not ſtrength ; 
enough to take it from her: and ſo he left her. Then ſaid the 
ernor to the woman: Give me that purſe, virtuous virago. - Þþ# 
he preſently delivered it, and the governor returned it to the 
man, and faid to the forceful, but not forced, damſel: Siſter of 
mine, had you ſhewn the ſame, or but half as much, courage 
and reſolution, in defending your chaſtity, as you have done in 
_ defending your purſe,” the ſtrength of Hercules could not have 
forced you. Be gone, in god's name, and in an ill hour, and 
be not found in all this iſland, nor in fix leagues round about it, 
upon pain of two hundred ſtripes: be gone inſtantly, I ſay, thou 
prating, ſhameleſs, cheating huſſy! The woman was con- 
founded, and went away, hanging down her head and diſcon- 
tented ; and the governor ſaid to the man: Honeſt man, go 
buome, in the name of god, with your money, and from hence- 
forward, unleſs you have a mind to loſe it, take care not to 
yoke with any body. The country- man gave him thanks after 
the clowniſheſt manner he could, and went his way; and the 
by- ſtanders were in freſh admiration at the deciſions and ſen- 
tences of their new governor. All which, being noted down 
by his hiftoriographer, was immediately tranſmitted to the duke, 
who waited. for it with a longing impatience. And here let us 
leave honeſt Sancho; for his maſter, greatly diſturbed at Alti. 
fidora's muſic, calls in haſte for us. 


c H A . xv. 
a Of the dreadful, bell-ringing and cattiſb 1 conſlernation Don 
Quixote was put into in the progreſs of the enamoured Altiſi- 
dora's amour. 5 | 


E left the great Don Quixote wrapped up in the reflections 
coccaſioned by the muſic of the enamoured damſel Artiſi- 

dora. He carried them with him to bed; and, as if they had 

been fleas, they would not ſuffer him to ſleep, or take the leaſt 
reſt." To theſe was added the diſaſter of the ſtocking. But as 

time is ſwiſt, and no bar can ſtop him, he came riding upon the 

hours, and that of the morning poſted on apace. Which Don 
Quixote perceiving, he forſook his 1 and in haſte 
put on his ſpamois doublet, and his travelling boots, to conceal 


7 Words anſwerable to the original, and feign'd on purpoſo to expreſs Don 
Quixote s conſternation, occaſioned by an adventure of bel and cats, 


Don QU1xoTE DE:LA MANCHA. 
the misfortune of his ſtocking.” He threw over his ſhoulders. his 


ſcarlet. mantle, and clapped on his head a green velvet cap trim- 
med with filver lace. He hung his truſty trenchant blade in his 


ſhoulder-belt 3. On his wriſt he wore a large roſary 9, which 
he always carried about him. And with great ſtate and folem- 


' nity he marched towards the anti-chamber, where the duke and 
ducheſs, who were ready dreſſed, expected him: and as he paſſed 
through a gallery, Altiſidora, and the other damſel her friend, 
ſtood purpolely poſted, and waiting for him. As ſoon as Alti- 
ſidora eſpied Don Quixote, ſhe pretended to faint away, and her 
companion catched her in her lap, and in a great hurry was 


unlacing her ſtays. Don Quixote, ſoeing it, drew near to them, 


and faid: I very well know, whence theſe accidents proceed. 
I know not from whence, anfwered her friend; for Altiſidora is 


the healthieſt damſel in all this family, and I have never heard 


ſo much as an oh from her ſince I have known her; ill betide 
all the knights-errant- in the world, if they are all ungrateful. 
Leave this place, Signor Don Quixote; for the poor girl will not 
come to herſelf ſo long as your worſhip ſtays here. To which 
Don Qui xoce anſwered : Be pleaſed, madam, to give order that 


a lute be left in my chamber to night, and I will comfort this 


poor damſel the beſt I am able: for, in the beginnings of love, 
to be early undeceived is the readieſt cure. And ſo ſaying, away 


he went, to avoid the obſervation of thoſe, who might ſce him 


there. He was hardly gone, when Altiſidora, recovering from 
her ſwoon, ſaid to her companion: By all means let him have 
the lute ; for doubtleſs he intends us ſome muſic, and it cannot 


be bad, if it be his. They RY went, and gave the ducheſs 


an account of what had paſſed, and of Don Quixote's deſiring a 
lute; and ſhe, being exceedingly — thereat, concerted 
with the duke and her damſels how they might play him ſome 
trick, which ſhould be more merry than miſchievous. And, 
being pleaſed with their contrivance, they waited for night, 
which came on as faſt as the day had done, which they ſpent in 
reliſhing converſation with Don Quixote. That fame day the 
ducheſs diſpatched one of her pages, being he, who, in the wood, 
had perſonated the figure of the enchanted Dulcinea, to Tereſa 
Panga, with her husband Sancho Panga's letter, and a bundle 
he had left to be ſent, charging him to bring back an exact ac- 
count of all that ſhould paſs. This being done, and eleven o- 


clock at night being come, Don Quixate tound in his chamber 


3 Here his belt, according to the true fignification of Tabali, is one hung 


on his ſhoulders ; at Diego de Miranda's it ſeemed to be à belt girded about 


his loins, and was made of a skin proper for the weakneſs he was. ſappoſed ta 


have in them. 


94 Qtring of beads ; an inſtrument of devotion in popiſh countri 
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Love, with idleneſs its friend, 
— pay] ry | 
ut let buſineſs and employment 
Fill up ev'ry careful moment, 
Theſe an antidote will prove 
*Gainſt the pois nous arts of love, 
Maidens, that aſpire to marry, 
In their looks reſerve fhould carry: 
Modefty their price ſhould raiſe, 
And be herald of their praiſe. 
Knights, whom teils of arms empluiy, 
With the free may laugh and toy ; 
But the modeſt only chooſe, 
When they tie the nuptial nooſe. 
Love, that riſes with the ſun, 
With his ſetting beams is gone* . 
Love, that gueſt-like viſits hearts, 
ben the banguet's fer, departs : 
A the Jove, that comes to-day, 
18 Aud to-morrow wings its way, 
8 Leaves no traces on the foul, 
Its Afetions to controul. 
Where a ſovereign beauty reigns, 
Fruitleſi are a rivals pains. 
O'er a finiſh'd picture who 
Fer a ſecond picture drew ? 
Fair Dulcinea, queen of beauty, 
Rules my heart, and claims its duty + 
Nothing there can take her place; 
 Nought her image can eraſe. 
Whether fortune ſmile or frown, 
Conftancy's the lovers crown ; 
And, its force divine to prove, 
Miracles performs in love. 


Thus far Don Puixote had proceeded in his ſong, to which 
ſtood attentive the duke and ducheſs, Altiſidora, and almoſt all 
the folks of the caſtle, when, on a ſudden, from Wr 
* direQly 
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Down Qu1xoTE DE LA MANCHA. 
directly over Don Qui rotes window, a rope was let down, to 


which above an hundred bells were faſtened ; and immediately 


after them was emptied a great ſackful of cats, which had 
ſmaller bells tied to their tails. The noiſe of the angling of the 
bells, and the mewing of the cats, was ſo great, that the 
and ducheſs, though the inventors of the jeſt, were frighted 
thereat, and Don Duixote himfelf was in a panic: and fortune 
ſo ordered it, that two or three of the cats got in at the caſement 
of his chamber, and ſcouring about from fide to fide, one would 
have thought a legion of devils was broke looſe in it. They 
extinguiſhed the lights that were ag”, fp the chamber, and 
endeavoured to make their eſcape. 

bells were faſtened, was let down and pulled up inceſſantly. 


- Moft of the folks of the caſtle, who were not in the ſecret, were - 


in ſuſpence and admiration. Don Quixote got upon his feet z 
and, laying hold on his ſword, he began to make thruſts at the 
caſement, and cried out aloud : Avaunt, ye malicious enchanters, 
avaunt, ye rabble of wizards! for I am Don Quixote de la Mancha, 

inſt whom your wicked arts are of no force nor effect. And 


ſeveral cuts at them. They took to the caſement, and got out 
at it all but one, which, finding itſelf hard preſſed by Dor 
Duixote's ſlaſhing, flew at his face, and ſeized him by the noſe 
with its claws and teeth; the pain whereof made him - roar as 
loud as he was able, Which the duke and ducheſs hearing, and 
gueſſing the occaſion, they ran in all haſte up to his chamber, 
and, opening it with a maſter-key, they found the poor gentle- 
man ftriving with all his might to diſengage the cat from his 
face. They entered with lights, and beheld the unequal combat. 
The Duke ran to part the fray, and Don Quixote cried aloud : 
Let no one take him off; leave me to battle it with this demon, 
this wizard, this enchanter ; for I will make him know the 
difference betwixt him and me, and who Den Quixote de la 
Mancha is. But the cat, not regarding theſe menaces, growled 
on, and kept her hold. At length the duke forced 
claws, and threw her out at the window. | 
Don Quixote remained with his face like a ſieve, and his noſe 
not over whole, though greatly diſſatisfied that they would not 
let him finiſh the combat he had ſo toughly maintained againſt 
that caitif enchanter. They fetched ſome oil of Aparicio, and 
Alti ſidora herſelf, with her lily-white hands, bound up his wounds; 
and, while ſhe was ſo employed, ſhe ſaid to him in a low voice: 
All theſe miſadventures befal you, hard-hearted knight, for the 
fin of your ſtubborn diſdain: and god grant, that Sancho your 
ſquire may forget to whip himſelf, that this ſame beloved Dul- 
cinea of yours may never be releaſed from her enchantment, nor 
you ever enjoy her, or approach her nuptial bed, at leaſt wh 
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ie cord, to which the 


turning to the cats, who were running about the room, he gave 


open her 


— 


the duke - 
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ducheſs for their aſſiſtance, not as being afrai 
bell-ringing, necromantic crew, but as he was ſenſible of their 
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* 
i 


Ihe, Who adore you. To all this Don Quinete returned no 
other anſwer, than a profound ſigh, and then ſtretched himſelf 


at full length upon his bed, humbly ping ths, duke * 
ot that cattiin, 


intention by their readineſs to ſuccour him. The duke and 


ducheſs left him to his reſt, and went away, not a little con- 


cerned at the ill ſucceſs of their joke; for they did not think this 
adventure would have proved ſo heavy and ſo hard upon Den 
Quixote; for it coſt him five days confinement to his bed; where 
another adventure befe] him more reliſhing than the former, 
which his hiſtorian will not relate at preſent, that he may attend 
Sancho Panga, who went on very buſily and very pleaſantly 
with his government. 1 


4 


n 


| Giving a farther account of Sancho's behaviour in his government, | 


T Ax hiftory relates, that they oonducted Sancho Panga from 
the court of judicature to à ſumptuous palace, where, in a 
was ſpread an elegant and ſplendid table; and as 


reat hall, 
Pon as Sancho entered the hall, the waits ſtruck up, and in came 


four pages with water to waſh his hands, which Sancho received 
with great gravity, The muſic ceaſed, and Sancho ſat down at 
the upper end of the table: for there was but that one chair, and - 


no other napkin or plate. A perſonage, who afterwards proved 


to be a phyſician, placed himſelf, ſtanding, on one fide of him, 


with a whalebone rod in his hand. They removed a very fine 


white cloth, which covered ſeveral] fruits, and a great variety of 
eatables. One, who looked like a ſtudent, ſaid grace, and a page put 
a laced bib under Sancho s chin. Another, who played the ſewer's 
rt, ſet a plate of fruit before him: but ſcarce had he eaten a 
it, when, he of the wand touching the diſh with it, the waiters 
ſnatched it away from before him with great haſte. But the ſewer 
ſet another diſh of meat in its place, Sancho was going to try it, 


but before he could reach or taſte it, the wand had been already 


at it, and a page whipped that away alſo with as much ſpeed as 
he had done the fruit. Sancho, Leide it, was ſurpriſed, and, 
looking about him, asked, if this repaſt was to be eaten like a 


ſnew of flight of hand? To which he of the wand replied: My 


Jord governor, here muſt be no other kind of eating but ſuch as 


- js ufual and cuſtomary in other iſlands, where there are gover- 
nors. I, Sir, am a phyſician, and have an appointed ſalary in 


1 The Sppriords and Jratians begin dinner with melon or other fruit, as 
we end it. | | | | 


Down QuixoTE DE LA MANCHaA. 
14 \ . | 0 N 
this iſland, for ſerving the governors of it in that capacity; and I 
conſult their healths much more than my own, ſtudying night 
and day, and. ſounding the governor's conſtitution, the better to 


know how to cure him when he is ſick : and my principal buſi- 


neſs is, to attend at his meals, to let him eat of what I think is 

| moſt proper for him, and to remove from him whatever I 
' imagine will do him harm, and be hurtful to his ſtomach. And 
therefore I ordered the diſh of fruit to be taken away, as being 
too moiſt ; and that other diſh of meat I alſo ordered away, as 
being too hot, and having in it too much ſpice, which increaſes 
thirlt; for he, who drinks much, deſtroys and conſumes the 
radical moiſture, in which life conſiſts. Well then, quoth Sancho; 
yon plate of roſted partridges, which ſeem to me to be very well 
ſeaſoned, will they do me any harm? To which the doctor 
anſwered: My lord governor ſhall not eat a bit of them while I 
have life. Pray, why not? quoth Sancho. The phyſician an- 


ſwered : Becauſe our maſter - Hippocrates, the north-ſtar, and 


luminary of medicine, ſays, in one of his aphoriſms, Omnis 


 ſaturatio mala, perdicis autem peſſima; that is to ſay, All reple- 
tion is bad, but that of partridges the worſt of all. If it be ſo, 


uoth Sancho, pray ſee, Signor doctor, of all the diſhes upon 
this table, which will do me moſt good, and which leaſt harm, 
and let me eat of it without conjuring it away with your wand: 
for, by the life of the governor, and as god ſhall give me leave 


to uſe it, I am dying with hunger; and to deny me my 


* vietuals, though it be againſt the grain of Signor doctor, and 
though be ſhould ſay as much more againſt it, I ſay, is rather 


the way to ſhorten my life, than to lengthen it. Your worſhip 


is in the right, my lord governor, anſwered. the phyſician, and 
therefore I am of opinion, you ſhould not eat of yon ſtewed 
coneys, becauſe they are a ſharp-haired food : Of that veal, per- 
haps, you might pick a bit, were it not a- la- dobed; but as it is, 
not a morſe]. Said Sancho: that great diſh, ſmoking yonder, 


I take to be an o/l2-podrida *, and, amidſt the diverſity of things 


contained in it, ſurely I may light upon ſomething both whole- 


ſome and toothſome. Abſit, quoth the doctor; far be ſuch a 


thought from us: there is not worſe nutriment in the world 
than your olla-podridas : leave them to prebends, and rectors 
of colleges, or tor country-weddings ; but let the tables of go- 
vernors be free from them, where nothing but neatneſs and de- 
licacy ought to preſide ; and the reaſon is, becauſe ſimple me- 
dicines are more eſteemed, than compound, by all perſons, and 
in all places; for in ſimples there can be no miſtake, but in com- 
pounds there may, by altering the quantities of the ingredients. 
Therefore what I would adviſe at preſent for Signor governor's 


2 Variety of meats ſtewyed together. 
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to-corroborate and preſerve his health, is, about an hun- 
of rolled-up wafers, and ſome thin flices of mar that 
ay fit eaſy upon the ſtomach, and help digeſtion. Sancho, 
this, | threw himſelf backward in his chair, and, ſur- 
the doctor from head to foot, with a grave voice, asked 
is name, and where he had ftudied. To which he an- 
: My lord governor, I am called doctor Pedro Rexio de 


1 .e 


him 
Aeuero: | am a native of a place called Tirteafuera, lying be- 


Caraquel and Almoddobar del campo, on the right hand, 


tween 
and have taken my doctor's degree in the univerſity of O//una ?, 
To which Sancho, burning with rage, Ns. Wh then: 
Signor doctor Pedro Rexio de Aguero+, native of Tirteafuera, 
ly on the right hand as we go from Caraguel to Almadobar 
del ys, Macuate fn fans, | out of my ſight this inſtant, 
1 A el, and, beginmi with you, 
will ſo lay about me, that there ſhall not be leſt one phyſician in 
the whole iſland, at leaſt of thoſe I find to be ignorant: as for 
thoſe that are learned, prudent, and diſcrete, I ſhall reſpect and 
honour chem as divine 'perfons.” And I fay again, let Pedro 
y | is 


out 
found of a poſt-horn been heard that inſtant in the ſtreet. The 


faid: A courier is arrived from m duke, and muſt cer- 


to the window, and ——_ out, came back, and 
* 


_  tainly have brought ſome diſpatches of importance. The courier 


entered ſweating and in a hurry, and, pulling a out of 
his boſom, he delivered it into the governor's hands, and Sancho 
gave it to the ſteward, bidding him read the ſuperſcription, 
which was this: To Don Sancho Pana, Governor of the iſland 


„ Barataria, to be delivered into his own hands, or into his. 
* fecretary's. Which Sancho hearing, he ſaid : Which is my ſe- 


cretary here? One of thoſe preſent anſwered: I am he, Sir; 


3 The doQtor's name and birth-place are fictitious: Reni de Auers fignifies 
Pofitive of the ame; and Tirteafuera, tate yourjelf away. | 
4 In the original, Sancho calls hien Rezie de wal Aguere, that is, Door 


| Pofitive of the ill omen; But this piece of humour is unavoidably loft in the 


11 p a | | 
8 According to the original, would have tirteafuera'd it, alluding to the 
doctor 's fititious name. It is in ſome meaſurs preſerved by ufing our cant 
phraſe of raking one's ſelf away. 7 for 
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Don QuixoTE DE LA Mancna. 
for I can read and write, and am a Biſcainer. With that ad- 
dition, quath Sancho, you may very well be ſecretary to the 
emperor himſelf; Open the pacquet, and ſee what it contains. 
The new-born ſecretary did ſo, and, won caſt: his eye over 
the contents, he ſaid, it was a buſineſs which required pong: 

Sancho commanded the hall to be cleared, and that none | 

Nay but the ſteward and the ſewer ; and all the reſt, with the 
1 being withdrawn, the ſecretary read the following 


, . * 1 


I T ts come to my knowledge, Signor Don Sancho Panca, that - 


certain enemies of mine, and of the iſland, intend one of theſe 
nights to aſſault it furiouſly. You muſt be watchful and diligent, 
that they may nat attack you unprepared. I am informed alſo, by 
tru Pier, that four perſons in diſguiſe are got into the iſland, to 
take away your life, becauſe they are in fear of your abilities. Have 
your eyes about you, and be careful who is admitted to ſpeak to you, 


and be fure eat nothing ſent you as a preſent. I will take care to 
ance, if you are in any want of it. And, upon the 
whole, I do not doubt but you will at as is enpected from your 


ſend you 4 
Judgment. | 


From this place, the 16th of Ag,, £ 5 
Your friend, the Dux. 


at four in the morning. 


Sancho was aſtoniſhed, and the reſt ſeemed to be fo too; and, 
turning to the ſteward, he ſaid: The firſt thing to be done, is, 
to clap doctor Rezio into priſon ; for if any body has a deſign to 
kill me, it is he, and that by alingering and the worſt of 
by hunger. Said the ſteward: It is my opinion, your honour 
would do well to eat nothing of all this meat here upon the table; 
for it was preſented by ſome nuns ; and it is a ſaying, The devil 
lurks behind the croſs. I grant it, quoth Sancho, and, for the 
preſent, give me only a piece of bread, and ſome four pound of 

pes: no poiſon can be conveyed -in 'them; for, in ſhort, I 
cannot live without eating: and, if we muſt hold ourſelves in 
readineſs for theſe wars-that threaten us, it will be neceſſary we 


ſhould be well victualled; for the guts uphold the heart, and 


not the heart the guts. And you, ſecretary, anſwer my lord 
duke, and tell him, his commands fhall be punQually obeyed, 
juſt as he gives them, and preſent my humble ſervice to my lady 
ducheſs, and beg her not to forget ſending my letter and the 
bundle by a ſpecial meſſenger to my wife Tereſa Panga, which 
I ſhall look upon as a particular favour, and will be her humble 
ſervant to the utmoſt of my power. And, by the way, you 
may put in a ſervice to my maſter Don Quixote de la Mancha, 
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that he may ſee I am grateful bread 6; and, like a good ſecre- 


 - tary, and a ſtaunch Biſcainer, you may add what you pleaſe, 


- - 8 
— * 5, 
9 
* - 


or what will turn to beſt account: and, pray, take away the 


cloth, and give me ſomething to eat; for I will deal well enough 
with all the ſpies, murderers, and enchanters, that ſhall attack 


me, or my iſland. 


Now a page came in, and ſaid: Here is a countryman about 


buſineſs, who would ſpeak with your lordſhip concerning an 


affair, as he ſays, of great importance. A ftrange caſe” this, 


gquoth Sancho, that theſe men of buſineſs ſhould be ſo filly, as 


not to ſee,” that ſuch hours as theſe are not proper for buſineſs! 
What! belike, we, who govern, and are judges, are not made 
of fleſh and bones, like other men? Are we made of marble 


ſtone, that we muſt not refreſh, at times, when neceflity re- 


quires it ? Before god, and upon my conſcience, if my govern- 
ment lafts, as I have a glimmering it will not, I ſhall er 
more than one of theſe men of buſineſs. Bid this honeſt man 
come in, for this once ; but firſt ſee that he be not one of the 
pies, or one of my murderers. No, my lord, anſwered the 
page; he looks like a pitcher-ſoul'd fellow ; and I know little, 
or he is as harmleſs as a piece of bread. You need not fear, 
oth the ſteward, while we are preſent. Is it not poſſible, 
ewer, quoth Sancho, now that doctor Pedro Rezio is not here, 


for me to eat ſomething of ſubſtance and weight, though it 
were but a luncheon of bread, and an onion ? To-night at ſup- 
per, quoth the ſewer, amends ſhall be made for the defects of 


dinner, and your N ſhall have no cauſe to complain. God 
grant it, anſwered Sancho. | 


Then came in the countryman, who was of a goodly pre- 


ſence; and one might ſee, a thouſand leagues off, that he was 
an honeſt, good, ſoul. The firſt thing he ſaid, was: Which 
is the lord governor here? Who ſhould, anſwered the ſecretary, 
but he, who is ſeated in the chair? J humble myſelf in his 
preſence, quoth the countryman, kneeling down, and begging 

is hand to kiſs. Sancho refuſed it, and commanded him to 
riſe, and to tell his buſineſs. The countryman did fo, and then 


ſaid: My lord, I am a countryman, a native of Miguel Turra, 


wo leagues from Ciudad Real. What! another Tiricafuera? 
oth Sancho: Say on, brother; for, let me tell you, I know 
Miguel Turra very well: it is not far from our town. The 
buſineſs is this, Sir, proceeded the peaſant. By the mercy of 


590 I was married in peace, and in the face of the holy catholic 
om 


an church. I have two ſons, bred ſcholars: the younger 
ſtudics for bachelor, and the elder for licentiate. I am a 


6 Pan agradecido. When the country-people would deſin: an honcſt 
good-natured man, they ſay, He jt as good at bread itſelf, 


widower 
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widower ; for my wife died, or rather a wicked phyſician Killed 
her, by purging her when ſhe was with child; and, if it had 
been god's will the child had been born, and had proved a ſon, 
I would have put him to ſtudy for doctor, that he might not 
envy his two brothers, the bachelor and licentiate. that, 
quoth Sancho, if your wife had not died, or had not been killed, 
you had not now been a widower! No, certainly, my lord, 
anſwered the peaſant. We are much the nearer, replied San- 
cho: go on, brother; for this is an hour rather for bed than 
| buſineſs. I fay then, quoth the countryman, that this ſon; of 

mine, who is to be 8 fell in love, in the ſame village, 
with a damſel called Clara Perlerina, daughter of Andres Per- 
lerino, a very rich farmer; and this name of Perlerino came not ' 
to them by lineal, or any other deſcent, but becauſe all of that 
race are ſubject to the palſy 7 ; and, to mend the name, they 
call them Perlerinos : though, to ſay the truth, the damſel is 
like any oriental N and, looked at on the right ſide, ſeems. 
a very flower of the field: but, on the left, ſhe is not quite ſo 
fair; for, on that ſide, ſhe wants an eye, which ſhe loſt by the 
ſmall-pox : and, though the pits in her face are many and deep, 


her admirers ſay, they are not pits, but ſepulchres, wherin the 


hearts of ber lovers are buried. She is ſo cleanly, that, to pre- 
vent defiling her face, ſhe carries her noſe ſo cocked up, that 
it ſeems to be flying from her mouth: and, for all that, ſhe 
looks extremely well; for ſhe has a large mouth: and, did-ſhe 
not lack half. a ſcore or a dozen teeth and grinders, ſhe might 
_ paſs, and make a figure, among ladies of the beſt faſbion. 1 
ſay nothing of her lips; for they are ſo thin and lender, that, 
were it the faſhion to reel lips, as they do yarn, one might make 
a skein of them: but, being of a different colour from what is 
uſually found in lips, they have a marvellous appearance for 
they are marbled with blue, greens and orange-tawney. And, 
pray, my lord governor, pardon me, if I paint ſo minutely the 
parts of her, who, after all, is to be my daughter; for I love 
her, and like her mightily. Paint what you will, quoth San- 
cho; for I am mightily taken with the picture; and, had I but 
dined, I would not deſire a better deſert than your portrait. It 
ſhall be always at your ſervice, anſwered the peaſant; and the 
time may come, when we may be acquainted, though we are 
not ſo now: and, I aſſure you, my lord, if I could but paint 
her genteelneſs, and the tallneſs of her perſon, you would ad- 


| mire: but that cannot be, becauſe ſhe is crooked, and crumpled 


up together, and her knees touch her mouth; though, for all 

that, you may ſee plainly, that, could ſhe but Rand upright, 

ſhe would touch the cieling with her head. And ſhe would ere 
7 Perlaticas, 2 


now 
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now have given her hand to my bachelor,” fo be his wife, but 

that the cannot ſtretch it out, it is ſo ſhrunk: nevertheleſs her 

g guttered nails ſhew the goodneſs of its make. 

© & far, fo good, quoth Sancho; and now, brother, make ac- 
count that you have painted her from' head to foot: what is it 
you would be at? come to the point,- without ſo many wind- 

ings and turnings, ſo many fetches and digreflions. What I de- 


_ fire, TR anſwered the country man, is, that your lordſhip | 
would 


{ me the favour to give me a letter of recommendation 
to her father, begging his conſent to the match, ſince we are 
. in our fortunes and natural endowments: for, to 
lay the truth, my lord-governor, my ſon is poſſeſſed, and there 
 isſcarce a day, in which the evil ſpirits do not torment him 
three or four times; and, by having fallen once into the fire, 
his face is as ſhrivelled as a piece of ſcorched parchment, and 
his eyes are ſomewhat bleared and running : but he is as good- 
conditioned as an angel; and, did he not buffet, and give him- 
ſelf frequent cuffs, he would be a very ſaint. Would you have 
any thing elſe, honeſt friend? replied Sancho. One thing more 
 Þ would ask, quoth the peaſant, but that I dare not: yet out it 
all; for, in ſhort, it ſhall not rot in my breaſt, come of it 
what will. I fay then, my lord, I could be glad your 
would give me three or fix hundred ducats towards the fortune 
of my bachelor; I mean, towards the furniſhing his houſe; for, 
in ſhort, they are to live by themſelves, without being ſubject 
to the impertinences of their fathers-in-law. Well; quoth Sancho, 
ſee if you would have any thing elſe, and be not aſhamed to tell 
it. , for certain, anſwered the peaſant : and ſcarce had he 
ſaid this, when the governor, getting up, and, laying hold of the 


chair he fat on, ſaid: I vow to god, Den lubberly, ſaucy, 


bumpkin, if you do not get you gone, and inſtantly avoid my 
preſence, with this chair will 1 crack your skull: fon of a 
whore, raſcal, painter for the devil himſelf! at this time of day 


to come and ask me for fix hundred ducats! Where ſhould T have 


them, ſtinkard? and, if I had them, why ſhould I give them 
to thee, jiding fool? What care I for Miguel Turra, or for the 
whole race of the Perlerinos? Be gone, I ſay, or, by the life 
of my lord duke, I will be as good as my word. You are no 
native of Miguel Turra, but ſome ſcoffer ſent from hell to tempt 
me. Impudent ſcoundrel! I have not yet had the government 
a day and half, and you would have me have fix hundred du- 
cats? The ſewer made ſigns to the country man to go out of the 


hall, which he did, hanging down his head, and ſeemingly - 
afraid, leſt the governor ſhould execute his threat ; for the knave 


very well knew how to play his part. | 
ut let us leave Sancho in his paſſion, and peace be with him 
and company: and let us return to Don Quixote, whom we left 


,” 
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with his face bound up, and under cure. of his. cattiſh wounds, 


of which he was not quite healed in eight days; in one of which 

there befel him what Cid 1 promiſes to relate, with that 

punctuality and truth, with w ich he relates every thing belong, 
Eg to this hiſtory, be it never io minute. 1 


C H AFP. XVI. 


Of what befel Don Quixote 11h Donna Rodriguez the ducheſs 


Duenna, together with other accidents worthy to be written, and 
had. in eternal remembrance. | | 


ABOVE meaſure diſcontented and melancholy was the ſore- 


marked, not by the hand of god, but by the claws of a cat; 
misfortunes incident to knight-errantry. During fix days he 
appeared not in publiek; on one night of which, lying awake 
and reſtleſs, itating on his misfortunes, and the perſecution 


he ſuffered from Altiſidoræ, he perceived ſomebody was opening 


his chamber-door with a key, and preſently imagined, that the 


enamoured damſel was coming to aſſault his chaſtity, and ex- 
— him to the pore ＋— of failing in the fidelity he owed to 
is lady Dulcinea del T. 

fancied, and fo loud as to be over- heard) not the greateſt 

upon earth ſhall prevail with me to ceaſe adoring her, who is 
engraven and imprinted in the bottom of my heart, and in the 
inmoſt receſſes my entrails; whether, my deareſt lady, you 
be now transformed into a garlick- eating country wench, or into 


and filken twiſt; or whether you are in the power of Merlin 
or Momteſinos : wherever you are, mine you are, and wherever 
I am, yours I have been, and yours I will remain. The con- 


eluſion of theſe words, and the opening the door, were at the 


ſame inſtant. Up he ſtood upon the bed, wrapped from top to 
toe in a quilt of — ſatin, a woollen cap on his — 

his face and muſtachoes bound up; his face, becauſe of its 
ſcratches, and his muſtachoes, to keep them from flapging and 
falling down. In which guiſe he appeared the moſt extraordi- 
nary fantaſm gnaginable. He nailed his eyes to the door, and, 
when he ex to ſee the poor captivated and forrowful Alti- 
fidora enter, he perceived approaching a moſt reverend Duenna, 
in a long white veil, that covered her from head to foot s. She 


8 So Fuſilea, queen of Galdep, about midnight, takes a wax taper in her 
hand, and knocks ſoftly at Don Rogel's chamber door; He riſes in his ſhirt, 
and opening the door is ſurpriſed at the fight, but however lets her in. 

: | Amadis de Cal, b. 13. ch. 52. 
| Carried 


% 
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wounded Don Dixote, having his face bound up, and 


No, faid he (believing what he 


a nymph of the golden T agus, weaving tifſue-webs with gold 
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carried between the fingers of her left hand half a lighted candle» 
and held her right hand over it, to ſhade her face, and keep 


the glare from her eyes, which were hidden behind a huge pair 


of ſpectacles. She advanced very ſlowly, and trod very ſoftly. 
Don Quixote obſerved her from his watch-tower, and perceiving 
her figure, and noting her ſilence, he fancied ſome witch or 


ſorcereſs was come in that guiſe to do him ſome ſhrewd turn, 


and began to croſs himſelf apace. The apparition kept movin 
forward, and, when it came to the middle of the room, it lift 
up its eyes, and ſaw in what a hurry Don Quixote was croſſing 
himſelf : and, if he was afraid at ſeeing ſuch a figure, ſhe was 


no leſs diſmayed at fight of his, and, ſeeing him ſo lank and 


ſo. yellow, with the quilt, and the bandages, which disfigured 
him, ſhe:cried out, ſaying: Feſus ]“ what do I ſee? With the 
f:ight,. the candle fell out of her hand, and, finding herſelf in 


_ © the dark, ſhe turned about to be gone, and, with the fear, 


treading on her skirts, ſhe tumbled, and fell down. Don 
Quixote, trembling with affright, began to ſay: I conjure thee, 
phantom, or whatever thou art, tell me who thou art, and what 
thou wouldeſt have with me: if thou art a ſoul in torment, tell 
me, and I will do all I can for thee; for I am a catholic chriſtian, 
and love to do to all the world: for that purpoſe I took 
upon me the profeſſion of knight-errantry, an employment which 


extends to doing good even to ſouls in purgatory. The 


bruiſed Duenna, hearing herſelf thus exorciſed, gueſſed at Don 
Quixote fear by her own, and, in a low and doleful voice, an- 


ſwered: Signor Don Quixote (if peradventure your worſhip be 


Don Quixote) I am no phantom, nor apparition, nor ſoul in 


' Purgatory, as your worſhip ſeems to think, but Donna Rodri- 


guez, Duenxa of honour to my lady ducheſs, and am come to 
your worſhip with one of thoſe caſes of neceſſity, your worſhip 
is wont to remedy. Tell me then, Signora Donna Rodriguez, 
quoth Don Quixote, does your ladyſhip, peradventure, come in 


quality of procureſs? If you do, I give you to underſtand I am 


t for no body's turn, thanks to the peerleſs beauty of my 
miſtreſs Dulcinea del Toboſo, In ſhort, Signora Donna Radri- 
2uez, on condition you wave all amorous meſſages, you my 
go and light your candle, and returun hither, and we will diſ- 
courſe of whatever you pleaſe to command, with, exception, as 


I told you, to all kind of amorous incitements. I bring meſ- 
| ſages, good Sir! anſwered the Duenna: your worſhip miſtakes 


me very much: J am not yet fo advanced in years, to be forced 
to betake myfelf to ſo low an employment; for, god be praiſed, 
my ſoul is ſtill in my body, and all my teeth in my head, ex- 
cepting a few uſurped from me by catarrhs, ſo common in this 
country of  Arragon. But ſtay a little, Sir, till I go and light 


my candle, and I will return inſtantly, to relate my griefs to 
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your worſhip, as tothe redreſſer of all the grievances in the world. 


And, without ſtaying for an anſwer, ſhe went out of the room, 


leaving Don Quixote in expectation of her return., 
Straight a thouſand thoughts crowded into his mind, — 
I 


this new adventure, and he was of opinion, he had done ill, 
and judged worſe, to expoſe himſelf to the hazard of breaking 


his plighted troth to his 1 and he ſaid to himſelf: Who 
t 


knows but the devil, who is ſubtle and deſigning, means to de- 
ceive me now with a Duenna, though he has not been able to 
effect it with empreſſes, queens,” ducheſſes, marchioneſſes, or 
counteſſes? For L have often heard ingenious people fay, The 
devil, if he can, will ſooner tempt a man with a flat-noſed, 
than a hawk-noſed, woman ?: and who can tell, but this foli- 
tude, this opportunity, and this ſilence, may awaken my defires, 
which are now aſleep,” and, in my declimng years, make me 
fall where I never yet ftumbled? In ſuch caſes, it is better to 
fly, than ſtand the battle. But ſure I, am not in my right 
fenſes, to talk ſo idly; for it is impoſſible that a white · veiled, 
lank, and be- ſpectacled Duenna ſhould move, or excite a wanton 
thought in the lewdeſt breaſt in the world. Is there a Duenna 
upon earth, that has tolerable fleſh and blood? Is there a Du- 


enna upon the globle, that is not impertinent, wrinkled, and 


ſqueamiſh? Avaunt then, ye rabble of Duznnas, uſeleſs to any 
human pleaſure! O how rightly did that lady act, of whom it 
is ſaid, that ſhe had, at the foot of her fate ſopha, a couple of 
ſtatues of Duennas, with their ſpectacles and bobbin-cuſhions, 
as if they were at work; which ſtatues ſerved every whit as well 
for the dignity of her ftate-room, as real Duennaſ? And, fo 
ſaying, he jumped off the bed, deſigning to lock his door, and 
not let Signora Rodriguez enter. But, before he could ſhut it, 
Signora Rodriguez was jſt returned, with a lighted taper of 
white wax; and, ſeeing Don Quixote ſo much nearer, wrapped 
up in his quilt, with his bandages, and night-cap, ſhe was again 
frighted, and, retreating two or three ſteps, ſhe ſaid: Sir knight, 
am [I ſafe? for.I take it to be no very good ſign of modeſty,” that 
your worſhip is got out of bed. I ſhould' rather ask you that 
queſtion, madam,” anſwered Don Sate and therefore I do 
ask, if I am ſafe from being aſſaulted and raviſhed? By whom? 
and from whom, Sir knight, do you expect this ſecurity? an- 
ſwered the Duenna. By you, and from you, replied Don Quixote 
for I am not made of marble, nor you, I ſuppoſe of braſs; nor 
is it ten oi Clock in the morning, but midnight, and ſomewhat 
more, as I imagine; and we are in a room cloſer and 'more 
ſecret, than the cave, in which the bold and traiterous #neas 


enjoyed the beautiful and tender. hearted Dido, But, madam, 


. 9 That is, with a foul, than a fair objet. 
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ive me your hand; for I deſire no greater ſecurity than m 
veil inſpires. And, e laying,. be kiſſed his right-band, and 


with it took hold of hers, Which ſhe gave him with the ſame 


ceremony. 


" Here Cid Hamete makes 2 parentheſis, and ſwears by Ma- 


hamet, he would have given the better of his two veſts, to have 
ſeen theſe. two walking from the door to the bed-fide, handing 
and handed ſo ceremoniouſly. TRE 67 Mg | 
In ſhort, Don. Quixote got into bed, and Donna Rodriguez 
ſat down in a chair at ſome little diſtance from it, without taking 
off her ſpeQacles, or ſetting down her candle. Don Quixote 
covered himſelf up cloſe, all but his face, and, they both having 
ſed awhile, the firſt, who broke ſilence, was Don Quixote, 
Ein : Now, Signora Donna Rodriguez, you may unrip and 
unboſom all that is in your careful heart and piteous bowels: 
for you ſhall be heard by me with chaſte. ears, and aſſiſted by 
compaſſionate deeds, I believe it, anſwered the Duenna; for none 
but fo chriſtian an anſwer could be expected from your wor- 
ſhip's gentle and pleaſing preſen ene. 
: Ehe buſineſs then is, Signor Don Quixote, that, though your 
worſhip ſees. me fitting in this chair, and in the midft of the 
kingdom of Arragon, and in the garb of a poor perſecuted Du- 
enna, I was born in the A/turias of Oviedo, and of a family 
allied to ſome of the beſt of that province. But my hard for- 
tune, and the negligence of my parents, which reduced them, 
I know not which way, to untimely poverty, carried me to 
the court of Madrid, where, for peace ſake, and to prevent 
greater inconveniences, my parents. placed me in the ſervice of a 
great lady: and I would have your worſhip. know, that, in 
making needle-caſes and plain-work, I was never out-done by 
any body in all my life. My parents left me. in ſervice, and 
returned to their own country; and, in a few years after, I be- 
lieve, they went to heaven; for they were very good and ca- 
tholic chriſtians. I remained an orphan, and flinted to the mi- 
ſerable wages, and ſhort commons, uſually given in great houſes 
to ſuch kind of ſervants. About that time, without my givi 
any encouragement for it, a gentleman-uſher of the mf ſe 


in love with me; a man in years, with a fine beard, and of a 


comely perſon, and above all as good a gentleman as the ki 
himſelf; for he was a bighlander. We did To carry on — 
amour ſo ſecretly, but it came to the notice of my lady, who, 
without more ado, had us married in peace, and in the ſace of 
our holy mother the catholic Roman church: from which mar- 
riage ſprung a daughter, to finiſh my good fortune, if I had 
any; not that I died in child-bed (for I went my full time, and 
was fafely delivered) but becauſe my husband died ſoon after of 
| . a 
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a certain fright he took; and had I but time to tell the manner 

how, your worſhip, I am ſure, would wonder. | 
Here ſhe began to weep nioſt tenderly, and ſaid: Pardon me, 
good Signor Don Yuixote; for I cannot command myſelf ; but 
as often as I call to mind my unhappy ſpouſe, my eyes are brim- 
ful. God be my aid! with what ſtatelineſs did he uſe to carry 
my lady behind him on a puiſſant mule, black as the "oy jet; 
for in thoſe times coaches and ſide- ſaddles were not in faſhion, 
as it is ſaid they are now, and the ladies rode behind their ſquires. 
Nevertheleſs I cannot help telling you the following ſtory, that 
ou may ſee how well-bred; and how punctilious my good huſ- 
d was. At the entrance into faint James ſtreet in Madrid, 
which is very narrow, a judge of one of the courts happened to 
be coming out with two of his officers before him, and, as ſoon 
as my good ſquire ſaw him, he turned his mule about, as if he 
deſigned to wait upon him. My lady, who was behind him, 
ſaid to him in a low voice: What are you doing, blockhead? 
am not I here? The judge civilly ſtopped his horſe, and ſaid: 
Keep on your way, Sir; for it is my buſineſs rather to wait 
upon my lady Donna Cajilda : that was my miſtreſs's name. 
My husband perſiſted, cap in hand, in his intention to wait 
upon the judge. Which my lady perceiving, full. of choler and 
indignation, ſhe pulled out a great pin, or rather, I believe a 
bodkin, and ſtuck it into his back: whereapon my husband 
bawled out, and, writhing his body, down he came with his 
lady to the ground. Two of her footmen ran to help her up, 
as did the judge and his officers,, The gate of Guadalajara, I 
mean the idle people that ſtood there, were all in an uproar. 
My miſtreſs was forced to walk home on foot, and my husband 
went to a barber-ſutgeon's telling him he was run quite through 
and through the bowels, - The courteouſneſs and breeding of my 
uſe was rumoured abroad, inſomuch that the boys got it, and 
teaſed him with it in the ſtreets; and, upon this account, and 
becauſe he was a little ſhort-ſighted, my lady turned him away; 
the grief whereof, I verily believe, was the death of him. I 
was left a widow, and helpleſs, with a daughter upon my hands, 
who went on increaſing in beauty like the foam of the ſea. 
Finally, as I had the reputation of a good work-woman' at my 
needle, my lady ducheſs, who was then. newly married to my 
lord duke, would needs have me with her to this kingdom of 
Arragon, together with my daughter, where, in proceſs of time, 
ſhe grew up, and with her all the aeconipliiments in the 
world. She ſings like any lark, dances quick as thought, capers 
as if ſhe would break her neck, reads and writes like a ſchcol-- 
maſter, and caſts account like any uſurer. I ſay nothing of her 
cleanlineſs; for the running brook. is not cleaner: And ſhe is. 
now, if I remember right, 1272 years of age, five months, 
2 and 
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and three days, one more or leſs, In a word, the fon of a very 
rich farmer, who lives not far off in a village of my lord 
duke's, grew enamoured of this girl of mine; and, to be ſhort, 
T know not how it came about, but they got together, and, 
under promiſe of being her husband, he has fooled my daughter, 
and now refuſes to perform it. And, though my lord duke 
knows the affair, and I have complained again and again to him, 
and begged him to command this ſame young farmer to marry 
my daughter, yet he turns the deaf ear, and will hardly vouch- 
ſafe to hear me: and the reaſon is, becauſe the cozening knave's 
father is rich, and lends him money, and is bound for him on 
all occaſions; therefore he will not diſoblige nor offend him in 
any wiſe, Now, good Sir, my defire is, that your worſhip take 

you the redrefling this wrong, either by intreaty, or by 
force of arms; ſince all the world ſays, your worſhip was born 
in it to redreſs grievances, to right the injured, and ſuccour the 
miſerable. * And be pleaſed, Sir, to conſider my daughter's fa- 


therleſs condition, her genteelneſs, her youth, and all the good 


cience, of all the damſels my lady has, there is not one that 
comes up to the ſole of her ſhoe: and one of them, called A. 
tiſidora, who is reckoned to be the livelieſt and gracefulleſt of 
them all, falls above two leagues ſhort, in compariſon with my 
daughter: for,” you muſt know, dear Sir, that all is not gold 
that gliſters, and this ſame little Altiſidora has more ſelf-conceit 
than beauty, and more aſſurance than modeſty : beſides, ſhe is 
none of the ſoundeſt ; for her breath is ſo ſtrong, there is no 
enduring to be a moment near her. Nay, even my lady 


N I have already mentioned: for, on my ſoul and con- 


Jucheſs herſelt but mum for that; for they ſay, walls 


have ears. 


What of my lady ducheſs? quoth Don Quixote. Tell me, 


madam Redriguez, by my life. Thus conjured, replied the 


Duenna, 1 cannot but anſwer to whatever is asked me with 
all truth. Your worſhip, Signor Don Quixote, muſt have ob- 
ſerved the beauty of my lady ducheſs; that complexion like any 
bright and poliſhed ſword ; thoſe cheeks of milk and crimſon, 
with the ſun in the one, and the moon in the other; and that 
ſtatelineſs with which ſhe treads, or rather diſdains the very 
ground ſhe walks on, that one would think ſhe went diſpenſing 
health wherever ſhe paſſes. Let me tell you, Sir, ſhe may than 

god for it, in the firſt place, and next two iſſues ſhe has, one 
in each leg, which 8 all the bad humours, of which the 
phyſicians ſay ſhe is full. Holy Mary! quoth Don Qui rote, is 


it poſſible my lady ducheſs has ſuch drains: I ſhould never have 

believed it, had the bare-footed friers themſelves told it me; 

but, fince madam Donna Rodriguez ſays it, it muſt needs be 
ſo. But ſuch iſſues, and in ſuch places, muſt diſtil R_ — 
es 8 iqui 
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liquid amber: verily I am now convinced, that this making of 
illes is a matter of great conſequence in reſpect to health. 

Scarcely had Don Quixote ſaid this, when with a great bounce 
the chamber door flew open; the ſurpriſe at which made Don- 
na Rodriguez let fall her candle out of her hand, and the room 


remained as dark as a wolf's mouth *, as the ſaying is; and pre- 


ſently the poor Duenna found herſelf griped ſo faſt by the throat 
with two hands, that ſhe could not ſquall, and another perſon, 
very nimbly, without ſpeaking a word, whipped up her petti- 
coats, and with a ſlipper, as it ſeemed, gave her ſo many ſlaps, 
that it would have moved one's pity : and though it did that 
of Don Quixote, he ſtirred not from the bed, and, not knowing 


the meaning of all this, he lay ſtill and ſilent, fearing leſt that 


round and found flogging ſhould come next to his turn. And 
his fear proved not in vain ; for the ſilent executioners, leaving 
the Duenna, who durſt not cry out, well curried, came to 
Don Quixote; and, turning down the bed-cloaths, they pinched 
him ſo often and ſo hard, that he could not forbear going to 
fiſty-cuffs in his own defence, and all this in marvellous ſence. 
The battle laſted ſome half an hour: the phantoms went off: 
Donna Rodriguez adjuſted her petticoats, and, bewailing her 
misfortune, marched out at the door without ſaying a word to 
Don Quixote, who, fad and ſorely be-pinched, confuſed and 

nſive, remained alone: where we will leave him impatient to 
earn, who that perverſe enchanter was, that had handled him 
ſo roughly. But that ſhall be told in its proper place; for 
Sancho Panga calls upon us, and the method of the hiſtory 


requires it. 
CHAP. XVIL 
Of what Bbgfell Sancho Panga as he was going the round of 


bis iſland. | 
WE left the grand governor moody and out of humour at 
the knaviſh piture-drawing peaſant, who, inſtructed by 
the ſteward, and he by the duke, played off Sancho; who, 
maugre his ignorance, rudeneſs, and inſufficiency, held them all 
tack, and ſaid to thoſe about him, and to doctor Pedra Rezto, 
who, when the ſecret of the duke's letter was over, came back 


\ 


into the hall: I now plainly perceive, that judges and governors. 


muſt or ought to be made of braſs, if they would be inſenſible 
of the importunities of your men of buſineſs, who, — intent 
upon their own affairs alone, come what will of it, at 


and at all times, will needs be heard and diſpatched ; and if the 


3 Becauſe a wolf's mouth is black, ſay the diRionaries, 
e 3 | 


hours, 3 


poor 
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poor judge does not hear and diſpatch them, either becauſe he 
cannot, or becauſe it is not the proper time for giving them audi- 
ence, preſently they murmur and traduce him, gnawing his 
very bones, and calumniating him and his family. Fooliſh man 
of buſineſs, impertinent man of buſineſs, be not in ſuch haſte; 
wait for the proper ſeaſon and conjuncture for negotiation : come 
not at dinner time, nor at bed time; for judges are made of 
fleſh and blood, and muſt give to their nature what their nature 
requires; except only poor I, who do not ſo by mine, thanks 
to Signor doctor Pedro Rezio Tirteafuera here preſent, who 
would have me die of hunger, and affirms that this kind of 
dying is in order to live: God grant the fame life to him and 
al thoſe of his tribe; I mean, bad phyſicians ; for good ones 
deſerve palms and laurels. All, who knew Sancho Panga, were 
in admiration to hear him talk ſo elegantly, and could not tell 
what to aſcribe it to, unleſs that offices and weighty employments 
uicken and enliven ſome underſtandings, as they confound and 
flupify others. In ſhort, doctor Pedro Rezio Aguero de Tirtea- 
fuera promiſed he ſhould ſup that night, though it were con- 
trary to all the aphoriſms of Hippocrates, With this the go- 
vernor reſted ſatisfied, and expected with great impatience the 
coming of the night, and the hour of ſupper ; and though time, 
to his thinking, ſtood ſtock-ſtill, yet at length the wiſhed-for 
hour came, and they gave him ſome cow-beef, haſhed with 
onions, and calves feet, ſomewhat of the ſtaleſt, boiled. How- 
ever he laid about him, with more reliſh, than if they had 
given him Milan godwits, Roman pheaſants, veal of Sorento, 
partridges of Moron, or geeſe of Lavajos; and, in the midſt of 
ſupper, turning to the doctor, he ſaid: Look you, maſter doctor, 
henceforward take no care to provide me your nice things to 
eat, nor your tit-bits ; for it will be throwing my ſtomach quite 
off the _ hinges, which is accuſtomed to goats-fleſh, cow. beef, 
and bacon, with turnips and onions ; and if perchance you give 
it court kickſhaws, it receives them with ſqueamiſhneſs, and 
- fometimes with loathing. What maſter ſewer here may do, is, 
to get me ſome of thoſe eatables you call your olla. podridas, and 
the ftronger they are the better: and you may inſert and ſtuff 
in them whatever you will: for ſo it be an eatable, I ſhall take 
it kindly, and will one day make you amends: and let no bod 
play upon me ; for either we are, or we are not: and let us all 


* * — 5 


2 An olla- podrida is a diſh conſiſting of a great number of ingredients, as 
ficſh, fowl, Sc. all ſtewed together. Podrida is uſually interpreted rotten, as 
if the ſewing them together was ſuppoſed to have the ſame effect, as to 
making them tender, as rottenneſs would have. But Covarruviat, in his 
etymologies, derives it from poderoſo, powerful, becauſe all the ingredients 
are ſubſtantial and nouriſhing, And this is confirmed by Sarcho's adding, 
the Aronger they are the better, yeni 


live 


— — ama. 2 SY 


learning as your worſhip, who, I believe, cannot ſo much as 


n 1 1 el 
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live and eat together in peace and good friendſhip ; for when 
od ſends day-light, it is day for every body. I will govern this 
iſland, without loſing my own right, or taking away another 
man's, and let every one keep 4 good look- out, and mind each 
man his own bufinefs: for I would have them to know, the devil 
is in the wind 3, and, if they pau me upon it, they ſhall ſee 
e 


wonders. Ay, ay, make yourſelves honey, and the waſps will 


devour you. ainly, my lord governor, quoth the ſewer, 


there is reaſon in all your w ip fas, and I dare engage in the 
name of all the iſlanders of this ifland, that they will ſerve your 
worſhip with all punctuality, love, and -will ; for your 
ſweet way of governing from the very firſt leaves us no room to 
do, or to think any thing, that may redound to the differvice 
of your worſhip. I believe it, anſwered Sancho, and they would 
be fools, if they did, or thought otherwiſe, And T tell you 
= to take care for my ſuſtenance, and for my Dapples, 
which is what is moſt important in this buſineſs: and when the 
hour comes, we will £0 the round; for it is my intention to 
clear this iſland of all manner of filth, of 2 idlers, 
and ſharpers. For you muſt underſtand, friends, that idle and 
lazy people in a commonwealth are the ſame as drones in a bee- 
hive, which eat the honey that the induſtrious bees lay up in 
ſtore. My defign is to protect the peafants, preſerve to the 
gentry their privileges, reward ingenious artiſts, and above all 
to have regard to religion, and to the honour of the religious. 


What think ye of this, my friends? Do I fay ſomething, or do 
I crack my brain to no purpoſe? My lord governot, quoth the 


ſteward, ſpeaks ſo well, that T wonder to hear a man, fo'void of 
read, ſay ſuch and fo many things, and all fo ſententious and 
inſtructive, and ſo far beyond all that could be expected from 


your worſhip's' fortner e by thoſe who ſent us, 
0 


and by us, who are come hither. But every day ed new 
things; jeſts turn into earneſt, and jokers are joked upon. 

The night came, and, the governor having Copied” with the 
licence of Signor doctor | Rezzo, they prepared for going the 
round, and he ſet out” with the ſecretäry, the ſteward, the 


ſewer, and the hiſtoriographer, who had the care of recording 
to " 


his actions, together with ſerjeants and notaries, eno 

have formed a middling battalion. In the midft of them * 
Sancho, with his white rod of office; and having traverſed a few 
ſtreets, they heard the claſhing of fwords. They haſted to the 
place, and found two men fighting; who, ſeeing the officers 
coming, deſiſted, and one of them faid : Help, in the name of 

"3 Literally, The Devil in in Cantillana. Cant lens js © town in the provi 

pf he, in Spain, on the banks of the river Guadapuivir, 
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god and the king! Is it permitted in this town to rob folks, and 
t upon them im the ſtreets? Hold, honeſt man, quoth Sancho, 
and tell me what is the occaſion of this fray; for I am the go- 
vernor. The other, his antagoniſt, ſaid : My lord governor, 
J will. briefly relate the matter: Your honour muſt underſtand, 
that this gentleman is juſt come from winning, in that gaming- 
houſe yonder over the way, above a thouſand reals, and god 
knows how; and I, being preſent, gave judgment in his favour, 
in many a doubtful point, againſt the dictates of my conſcience. 
Up he got with the winnings, and, when I expected he would 
have given me a crown at leaſt, by way of preſent, as is the 
uſage and cuſtom among gentlemen of diſtinction, ſuch as I 


am, who ſtand by, ready at all adventures to back unreaſonable 


demands, and to prevent quarrels, he pocketed up his money, 
and went out of the houſe. I followed him in dudgeon, and, 
with good. words, and civil expreſſions, deſired him to give me 
though /it were but eight reals, ſince he knows I am a man of 
honour, and have neither office nor benefice, my parents having 
brought me up to nothing, and left me nothing: and this knave, 
as great a thief as Cacus, and as arrant a ſharper as Andradilla, 
would give.me but four reals. . Judge, my lord governor, how 
little ſhame, and how little conſcience he has. But, in faith, had 
it not been for your honour's coming, I would have made him 
diſgorge his winnings, and have taught him how many ounces 
0 +4. pound. hat ſay you to this, friend, quoth Sancho? 
he other anſwered, that H his adverſary had. ſaid was true, 
and he did not intend to give him any more than four reals; 
for he was often giving him; ſomething, and, they, who expect 
the benevolence +, ſhould be mannerly, and take with a chear- 
ful countenance whatever is given them, and not. ſtand upon 
terms with the winners, unleſs they know them for certain to be 
ſharpers, and that their winnings were unfairly gotten ; and, 
for demonſtration of his being an honeſt man, and no cheat, as 
the other alledged, there could be no ſtronger Proof than his re- 
fuſal to comply with his demand; for cheats are always tribu- 
taries to 7 lokers on, — 2 1 2 That 5 true, 
oth the ſteward: eaſed, my lord governor, to adi | 
— 5 = Fat ſhall be Pay 
this, anſwered Sancho: You, maſter winner, good, bad, or 
indifferent, give your hackſter here immediately an hundred 
reals, and pay down thirty more for the poor priſoners; and 
you, Sir, who have neither office nor benefice, and live without 


4 Barato. It originally ſignifies cheap : but, among gameſters, dar barato 
is, when a gameſter, by way of courteſy, or in return for deciding in his 
favour, gives ſomething to a ſtander-by. And this in Spain is a common 
praQtice among all ranks of people, and many get their living by it, 


Sr : 
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any employment in this iſland, take theſe hundred reals in- 
ſtantly, and, ſometime to-morrow, get you out of this iſland 
for ten years, on pain, if you tranſgreſs, of finiſhing your 
baniſhment in the next life : for I will hang you on a gallows, 
or at leaſt the hangman ſhall do it for me; and let no man 
reply, left I puniſh him ſeverely. The one disburſed ; the 
other received: the one went out of the iſland ; the other went 
home to his houſe; and 71 ſaid: It ſhall coſt me a 
fall, or I will demoliſh e gaming-houſes ; for I have a 
ſuſpicion that they are very prejudicial. This, at leaſt, quoth 
one of the ſcriveners, your honour cannot put down ; for a great 
perſon keeps it, and what he loſes in the year is beyond com- 
pariſon more than what he gets by the cards. Your worſhip 
may exert your authority againſt petty gaming-houſes, which 
do more harm, and cover more abuſes: for in thoſe, which 
belong to perſons of quality, notorious cheats dare not put their 
tricks in practice; and, ſince the vice of play is become a com- 
mon — it is better it ſhould go forward in the houſes of 
people of diſtinction, than in thoſe of mean quality, where 
they take in unfortunate bubbles after midnight, and ſtrip off 
their very skin. Well, maſter notary, quoth Sancho, there is 
a great deal to be ſaid upon this ſubject. 
And now up came a ſergeant, having laid hold of a young 
man, and ſaid: My lord governor, this youth was coming to- 
wards us; but, as ſoon as he perceived it was the „ he 
faced about, and began to run like a ſtag; a ſign he muſt be 
ſome delinquent. I purſued him, and, had he not ſtumbled 
and fallen, I ſhould never have overtaken him. Why did you 
fly, young man? quoth Sancho. The youth replied : My lord, 
to avoid anſwering the multitude of queſtions officers are wont to 
ask. What trade are you of? quoth Sancho. A weaver, an- 
ſwered the youth. And what do you weave? quoth Sancho. 


Iron heads for ſpears, an it pleaſe your worſhip. You are plea- 


ſant with me, and value , yourſelf upon being a joker, quoth 


Sancho: it is very well; and whither. were you going? To, 


take the air 5, Sir, replied the lad. And, pray, where do people 
take the air in this iſland? ſaid Sancho. Where it blows, an- 
ſwered the youth. Good, quoth Sancho; you anſwer to the 
purpoſe: you are a diſcrete youth. But now, make account 
that I am the air, and that I blow in your poop, and drive 
you to gaol. Here, lay hold on him, and carry him to priſon: 

will make him ſleep there to-night without air. Before god, 
quoth the youth, your honour can no more make me ſleep there, 
than you can make me a king. Why cannot I make you ſleep 
in priſon ? demanded Sancho : have I not power to confine or 


5 Tomar el ayre, The ſame idiom here in both languages, 
| | ; | | releaſe 
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releaſe you, as I pleaſe ? How much power ſoever your worſhip 
may have, you have not enough to make me ſleep in priſon. 
Why not? replied Sancho: away with him immediately, where 
he ſhall ſee his miſtake with his own eyes; and, leſt the gaoler 
ſhould put his intereſted generoſity in practice, I will ſconce 
him in the penalty of two thoufand ducats, if he ſuffers you to 
ſtir a ſtep from the priſon. All this is matter of 3 N an- 


ſwered the youth: the buſineſs is, I defy all the wor! 


to make 


me ſleep this night in priſon. Tell me, devil, quoth Sancho; 


- have. you ſome angel to deliver you, and unlooſe the fetters T 


mtend to have clapped on you ? My lord governor, anſwered the 


youth, with an air of pleaſantry, let us abide by reafon, and 


come to the point. Suppoſing your worſhip orders me to gaol 
and to be loaded with chains and fetters, and clapped into the 


dungeon, with heavy penalties laid upon the gaoler, if he lets 
me ſtir out; and let us ſuppoſe theſe orders punctually obeyed: 


yet, for all that, if I have no mind to ſleep, but to keep awake 


all night, without ſo much as ſhutting my eyelids, can your 


worſhip, with all your power, make me ſleep whether I will or 
no? No, certainly, faid the ſecretary, and the man has carried 
his point. So that, quoth Sancho, you would forbear fleeping 
only to have your own will, and not out of pure contradiction 
to mine? No, my lord, faid the youth, not even in thought. 
Then, god be with you, quoth Sancho; go home to ſleep, and 
F wiſh you a'good night's reſt ; for I will not endeavour to de- 

ive you of it: but I would adviſe you, for the future, not to 
be fo jocoſe with officers of juſtice; for you may meet with one 


that may lay the joke over your noddle. 


- The youth went his way, and the governor continued his 
round; and, a little while after, came a couple of ſergeants, 
who had hold of a man, and faid : My lord governor, this here, 
who ſeems to be a man, is not fo, but a woman, and no ugly 
one neither, in man's cloaths. They lifted up two or three 
lanthorns to her face, by the light of which they diſcovered that 
of a woman, ſeemingly ſixteen years of age, or thereabouts. 
Her hair was tucked up under a net - work caw! of gold and 
green ſilk, and ſhe herſelf beautiful as a thoafand pearls. * They 
viewed her from head to foot, and ſaw-fhe had on a pair of 
flcſh-coloured ſtockings, with garters of white taffeta, arid taſſels 
of gold and ſeed-pearl :' her breechts were of green and gold 


tiſſue, and ſhe had on a looſe coat of the fame, under 


hich 


ſhe wore a very fine waftecoat of white and gold ſtuff. Her ſhoes 
were white, and ſuch as men wear, She had no ſword, but 
a very rich dagger; and on her fingers were many rings, and 
thoſe very ones. In a word, every body liked the maiden ; 
but none of them all knew: her, and the inhabitants of the 
hey, 
Who 


town ſaid, they could not imagine who ſhe ſhould be. T 
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who were in the ſecret of the jeſts put * Sancho, admired 
the moſt; ſor this adventure was not of their contriving, and 


therefore they were in ſuſpence, expecting the iſſue of this un- 
foreſeen A Flog Sancho was ſtruck with the beauty of the 


young lady, and asked her, who ſhe was, whither ſhe was 


oing, and what had moved her to drefs herſelf in that habit. 


he, fixing her eyes on the ground, with a modeſt baſhfulneſs, 
anſwered : Sir, I cannot declare ſo publickly what I am ſo much 


i 


concerned to keep a ſecret: only one thing I muſt aſſure you, 


that I am no thief, nor criminal perſon, but an unhappy maiden, 
whom the force of a certain, jealouſy has made break through 


the reſpect due to modeſty. The ſteward, hearing this, ſaid 


to Sancho: My lord governor, order all your attendants to go 


aſide, that this lady may ſpeak her mind with leſs concern. 


The governor did fo, and they all went aſide, excepting the 
ſteward, the ſewer, and the ſecretary, Then the damſel pro- 


ceeded, ſaying : I, gentlemen, am daughter to Pedro Peres 
Mazorca, who farms the wool of this town, and comes fre- 


quently to my father's houſe. This will not paſs, madam, ſaid 
the ſteward ; for I know Pedro Perez very well, and am ſure 


he has no child, ſon nor daughter; and, beſides your ſaying he 
is. your father, you immediately add, that he comes often to 
your father's houſe. I took notice of that, quoth Sancho, In- 


deed, gentlemen, anſwered the damſel, I am in ſuch confuſion, 


that I know not what I fay: but the truth is, I am daughter to 
Diego de la Llana, whom you muſt all know. This may paſs, 
anſwered the ſteward ; for I know Diego de Ja Llana, that he 
is a gentleman of quality, and rich, and has a fon and a daugh- 


ter: and, ſince he has been a widower, no body in all this 


town can ſay, they have feen the face of his daughter; for he 


keeps her ſo confined, that he will not give the ſun leave to 


ſhine upon her: and report fays, ſhe is extremely handſome. 
That is true, anſwered the damſel, and that daughter am I. 
Whether fame lyes, or no, as to my beauty, you, gentlemen, 
are judges, fince you have ſeen me: and then ſhe began to weep 
moſt bitterly. hich the ſecretary perceiving, he whiſpered 


the ſewer, and faid very ſoftly: Without doubt, ſomething of 


importance muſt have been the occaſion, that ſo conſiderable a” 


perſon, as this young lady, has left her own houſe, in ſuch a 


dreſs, and at ſuch an hour. No doubt of that, anſwered. the 


ſewer ; beſides that this ſuſpicion is confirmed by her tears. 


Sancho comforted her the beſt he could, and defired her to tell 
them the whole matter, without fear; for they would all en- 
deavour to ſerve her with great ſincerity, and by all poſſible 


ways, am Fed 7 
The caſe is, gentlemen, replied ſhe, that my father has kept 


me locked up theſe ten years paſt ; for ſo long has my mother 
f - | been 
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been under ground. Maſs is ſaid in our houſe in a rich chapel, 
and, in all this time, I have ſeen. nothing but the ſun in the 
heavens by day, and the moon and ſtars by night; nor do I 
know what ftreets, ſquares, or churches are, nor even men, 
excepting my father and brother, and Pedro Perez the wool- 
farmer, whoſe conſtant viſits to our houſe led me to ſay, he 
was my father, to conceal the truth. This confinement, and 
denying me leave to go out, though but to church, has for many 
days and months paſt diſquieted me very much. I had a mind 
to ſee the world, or at leaſt the town where I was born, think- 
ing this deſire was no breach of that decency young ladies ought 
to preſerve toward themſelves, When I heard talk of bull · feaſts, 
of darting canes on horſe-back, and the repreſentation of plays, 
J asked my brother, who is a year younger than 175 to tell 
me what thoſe things were, and ſeveral others that I had never 
ſeen; which he uſed to do in the beſt manner he could: and all 
this did but inflame the deſire I had of ſeeing them. In a word, 
to ſhorten the ſtory of my ruin, I prayed and intreated my 
brother------- O that I had never prayed nor intreated him! 
and then ſhe fell to weeping again. The ſteward ſaid to her: 
Proceed, madam, and make an end of telling us what has be- 
fallen you ; for your words and tears hold us all in ſuſpence. 
Have but few words left to ſpeak, anſwered the damſel, though 
many tears to ſhed: for ſuch miſplaced deſires as mine can be 
atoned for no other way. | ” 

The beauty of the damſel had rooted itſelf in the ſoul of the 
ſewer, who held up his lanthorn -again, to have another view 
of her; and he fancied the tears ſhe ſhed were dew-drops of the 
morning, or even orient pearls: and he mam; wiſhed her 
misfortune might nat be ſo great as her tears and ſighs ſeemed 
to indicate. "The governor was out of all patience at the girl's 
dilatory manner of telling her ſtory, and bid her keep them no 
longer in ſuſpence: for it grew late, and they had a great deal 
more of the town to go over. She, between interrupted ſobs, 


and broken ſighs, ſaid: All my misfortune and unhappineſs is 


only this, that I defired my brother to dreſs me in his cloaths, 
and carry me out, ſome night or other, when my father was 
aſleep, to ſee the town, He, importuned by my intreaties, con- 
deſcended to my- deſire, and, putting me on this habit, and 
drefling himſelf in a ſuit of mine, which fits as if it were made 
for him (for he has not one hair of a beard, and one would take 
him for a very beautiful young girl) this night, about an hour 
ago, we got out of our houſe ; and, guided by our footboy and 
our own unruly fancies, we traverſed the whole town : and, as 
we were returning home, we ſaw a great company of people, 
and my brother ſaid to me: Siſter, this muſt be the round; put 
wings to your feet, and fly after me, that they may not know 

us, 


'% 
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us, or it will be wotſe for us. 
back, and began, not to tun, but to fly. In lels than ſix ſteps, 
I fell down through the fright, and, at that inſtant, the officer 
of juſtice, coming up, ſeized, and brought me before your ho- 
nour 3 where my indiſcrete longing has covered me wit ſhame 
before ſo many people. In effect, then, madam, quoth Sanch 
no other miſhap has befallen you, nor did jealouſy, as you tol 


us at the beginning of, your ſtory, carry you from home? No 


other thing, ſaid ſhe,. has befallen me, nor is there any jealouſy 
in the caſe, but merely a deſire of ſeeing" the world, which went 
no farther than ſeeing the ſtreets of this town. 3 

The coming up of two ſergeants, one of whom had overtaken 


and ſeized her brother, as he fled from his ſiſter, confirmed the 


truth of what the damſel had ſaid. The youth had on nothing 
but a rich petticoat, and a blue damask mantle, with a border 
of gold; no head-dreſs nor ornament, but his own hair, which 
was fo fair and curled, that it ſeemed ſo many ringlets of fine 
gold. The gavernor, the fteward, and the ſewer took him 
aſide, and, without letting his ſiſter hear, they asked him how 
he came to be in that diſguiſe? He, with no leſs baſhfulneſs 
and concern, told the ſame ſtory his ſiſter had done; at which 
the enamoured ſewer was much pleaſed. But the governor ſaid: 
Really, gentlefolks, this is a very childiſh trick, and, to relate 
this piece of folly, there needed not half ſo many tears and ſighs: 


had you but ſaid; our names are fo and ſo,” we got out of our 
father's houſe by ſuch a contrivance, only out of curioſity, and 


with no other deſign at all; the tale had been told, and all theſe 


weepings and wailings, and takings-on at this rate, might have 


been ſpared. That is true, anſwered the damſel; but the con- 


ſuſion I was in was ſo great, that it did not ſuffer me to demean 


myſelf as I ought. | There is no harm done, anſwered Sancho: 


And; fo faying, he turned his I 


we will ſee you ſafe to your father's; perhaps he has not miſſed. 


you; and henceforward be not ſo childiſn, nor ſo eager to ſee 
the world: for, The maid that is modeſt, and a broken leg, 
ſhould ſtay at home; and, The woman and the hen ate loſt by: 
gadding abroad; and, She who defires to ſee, deſires no leſs to 
be ſeen. | I fay no more. The youth thanked. the governor for 
the favour he intended them, in ſeeing them ſafe home, and fo 
they bent their courſe that way; for the houſe was not far off. 
When they were arrived, the brother threw up a little ſtone to 
a grated window, and that inſtant a ſervant-maid, who waited 
for them, came down, and opened the door, and they went in, 
leaving every one in admiration at their genteelneſs and beauty, 
as well as at their deſire of ſeeing the world by night, and wit 

out ſtirring out of the town: but they imputed all to their tender 
years. The ſewer's heart was pierced through and through, 


and he propoſed within himſelf to demand her, the next day, of 
Cala her 
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her father in marriage, taking it for granted he would not refuſe 


* Him, as being a ſervant of the duke's. Szncho too had ſome 


thoughts of matching the young man with his daughter Sanchica, 
and determined. to bring it about the firſt opportunity, fancying 
to himſelf, that no match would be refuſed the governor's daughter; 
Thus ended that night's round, and two days after the go- 
vernment too, which put an end to all his deſigns and os 
tions, as ſhall hereafter be ſhewn. 


C H. A P. XVIII. 


Ia which is declared who were the enchanters and executiahers, 


. . that whipped the Duenna, and pinched and ſcratched Don 
Quixote; with the fucceſs of the page, who carried the letter 


to Tereſa Panga, Sancho's wife. 


6 D HAMETE, the moſt punctual ſearcher after the 
very atoms of this true hiſtory, ſays, that, when Donna 
Rodriguez went out of her chamber to go to Don Yuixote's, 
another Duenna, who lay with her, perceived it; and, as all 
Duennas have the itch of liſtening after, prying into, and ſmelling 
out things, ſhe followed her fo ſoftly, that good Rodriguez did 
not perceive it: and, as ſoon as the Duenna ſaw her enter Don 
Duixate's chamber, that ſhe might not be wanting in the general 
humour of all Duennas, which is, to be tel}-tales, away ſhe went 
that inſtant, to acquaint the ducheſs, that Donna Rodriguez was 
ther actually in Don Qui xotes chamber. The! ducheſs ac- 
quainted the duke with it, and deſired his leave, that ſhe and 
Attifidora might go and ſee what was the Duenna's buſineſs with 
Den Buicxrte;: The duke gave it her; and they both, very 
ſoftly,” and ſtep by ſtep, went and poſted themſelves cloſe to 
the door of Don Quixute's chamber, and ſo cloſe, that they over- 
heard: all that was ſaid within: and when the ducheſs heard the 
Duenna expoſe the fountains 5 of her iflues; ſhe could not bear it, 
nor Altiſidora neither; and fo, brim-full of choler, vs, 
for revenge, they . bounced into the room, and pinched Don 
Yarxote; and whipped''the' Dyenna, in the manner above re- 
lated: for affronts, levelled. againſt the beauty and vanity of 
women, awaken their wrath in an extraordinary manner, and 
iaflame them with a deſire of revenging themſelvees. 
Phe ducheſs recounted; to the duke all that had paſſed; with 
which he was much diverted; and the ducheſs, proceeding, in 
her deſign of making ſport with Don Quixote, diſpatched the 
6 I Aranjuea, in the original. It is a royal garden, near Madrid, famous 
for its ſountains and water- works. The metzphor was judged rather too 
far ſetched ſor an Erg/i/o tranſlation. | * 
- ' | pages 
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who had aQed the of Dulcinea in the project of ber 
difenchantment, to Tereſa Pariga, with her husband's letter 
(for Sancho was ſo taken up with his government, that he had 
quite forgot it) and with another from herſelf, and a large ſtring 
of rich corals by way of preſent. bin 


Now the hiſtory tells us, that the page ts very diſcrete and 
eaſe h 


ſharp, and, bein extremely deſirous to pl 
he 4 


being arrived near it, he ſaw ſome women waſhing in a brook, 
of whom he ' demanded, if they could tell him, whether one 


Tereſa Pangs, wife of one Sancho Panga, ſquire to a knight 


called Don Quixote de la Mancha, lived in that town, At 


which queſtion, a young wench, who was wing, ſtarted 5 
[4 


and faid: That Tereſa Panga is my mother, and that Sanc 


my father, and that knight our maſter, Come 155 amel. 
= 


quoth the page, and bring me to your mother; for I have a 
letter and a preſent for her from that age father of yours. 
That I will, with all my heart, Sir, anſwered the girl, who 
ſeemed to be about fourteen years of age; and, leaving the 
linen ſhe was waſhing to one of her companions, without pytti 
any thing on her head or her feet, (for ſhe was baxe- legged 7 
difhevellcd ſhe ran skipping along before the page's horſe, ſaying: 
Come along, Sir; for our Fouſe ſtands J f at the entrance. of 
the village, and there you will find my mother in pain eno 


for not having heard any news of my father this great while. 


I bring her ſuch good news, quoth the page, that ſhe may well 
thank god for it. In ſhort, D running, and caper- 
ing, the girl came to the village, and, before ſhe got into the 
houſe, the called aloud at the door: Connie forth, mother Tereſa, 
come forth, come forth; for here is a gentleman, who brings 
letters and other things from my good father. At which voice 
her mother Tereſa Panga came out, ſpinning a diſtaff full of 
tow, having on, a gray petticoat, ſo ſhort, that it looked as if 
it ha deen docked at the placket, with a gray boddice alſo, and 
her ſmock-ſleeves hanging about it. The was not very old, 
though the ſeemed. to de above, forty ; | 
ſinewy, and hard as a hazle : nut. She, ſeeing her daughter, an 
the page on horſeback, ſaid: What is the matter, girl? what 
| gentleman is this? It is an humble ſeryant of my lady Donng 
w Panza, anſwered the page. And, ſo ſaying, he flung 
him elf from his horſe, and, with great reſpect b o 
_— the lady Tereſa, ſaying: Be pleaſed, Signora Donna 
. Tereſa, to give me your ladyſhip's hand to kils, as being tie 
lat | and only wife of Signor Don Sanc/ Panga, ſole gover- 
nor of the iſland Baratarid. Ah, dear Sir, forbear, do not ſo, 
anſwered Tereſa ; for | am no court dame, but a poor country- 
woman, daughter .of a ploughman, and wife of a {quire-errant, 
| and 


parted, with a very, good will, for Sanche's village, and, 


t Was ſtrong, hate, © 


: 
= 
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and not of any governor at all. Vour ladyſhip, anſwered the 


page, is the moſt worthy wife of an arch-worthy governor; and, 


1 


or proof of what I ſay, be pleaſed, madam, to receive this 
letter, and this preſent. Then he pulled out of his pocket a 
ſtring of corals,” each bead ſet in gold; and, putting it about her 
neck, he ſaid : This letter is from my lord governor, and ano- 


ther that I have here,” and theſe corals are from my wy 
» 


ducheſs, who ſends me to your ladyſhip. Tereſa was ama 
and her daughter neither more nor leſs, and the girl faid: May 


1 die, if our maſter Don Quixote be not at the bottom of this 
buſineſs, and has given my father the government, or earldom, 


he ſo often promiſed him. It is even fo, anſwered the page; 


And, for Signor Don Qui xote's ſake, my lord Sancho is now 


governor of the iſland Barataria, as you will ſee by this letter. 
Pray young gentleman, quoth Tereſa, be pleaſed to read it; 
for, though I can ſpin, I cannot read a tittle. Nor I neither, 


added Sanchica but ſtay a little, and I will go call ſomebody 


that can, though it be the prieſt himſelf, or the bachelor Sampſon 
Carraſco, who will come with all their hearts to hear news of 
my father. There is no need of calling any body, quoth the 

age; for, though I cannot ſpin, I can read, and will read it. 
So he read it: but, it having been inſerted before, it is purpeſely 
omitted here. Then he p out that from the ducheſs, which 


# ©4 % * ' 3 N 
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Friend TERESA, 


HE good qualities, bath "of integrity and capacity, of your 
husband Sancho moved and induced me to deſire the duke my 
ſpouſe to give him the government of one of the many i/lands he has. 

am informed he governs like any hawk;. at which I and ny 
lord duke are mightily pleaſed ; and T give great thanks to heaven, 
that I have not been deceived in my. choice of him for the ſaid 
government. For, let me tell madam Tereſa, it is a difficult 


thing to Ver a good governor. noto- a- days, and god make me as 
ood o 


Sancho governs well. I ſend you hereby, my dear, a firing 
£ corals ſet 175 gold : I wiſh they were of oriental pearl 4 5 
Pha er gives thee an egg, has na mind to ſee thee dead. The 
time will come, when we ſhall be better acquainted, and converſ: 
together, and £00 Fnows what may happen. Commend me to 
Sanchica your daughter, and tell her from me to get herſelf ready; 


for I mean to marry her toppingly when ſhe leaſt thinks of it. 
am told the acorns of your town are very large: pray, ſend mt 
ſome two dozen of them ; for 1 ſhall efleem them very much as 
coming from your hand : and write to me immediately, adviſing 
me of your health and welfare ; and if you want any thing, = | 
c * wiv, | nee 
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weed but open your mouth, and your mouth ſhall be meaſured. Se 
God keep un. TS "Ry TI 
i 41g) Your loving friend, 


From this place. _ The Duc hESss. 


A Ah! quoth Ter a, at hearing the letter, how good, how plain, 


how humble a lady! Let me be buried with ſuch ladies as this, 
and not with ſuch gentlewomen as this town affords, who think, 
becauſe they are gentlefolks, the wind muſt not blow upon them: 
and they-go to church with as much vanity as if they were 


very queens. One would think they took it for a diſgrace to 


look upon a countrywoman; and you ſee here how this good 


lady, though ſhe be-a ducheſs, calls me friend, and treats me as 
if I were her equal, and equal may I ſee her to the higheſt 


ſteeple in La Mancha, As to the acorns, Sir, I will ſend her 
ladyſhip a pocket-full, and ſuch as, for their bigneſs, ours may 
come to ſee and admire from far and near. And for the pre- 
ſent, Sanchica, ſee and make much of this gentleman: take care 
of his horſe, and bring ſome new-laid eggs out of the ſtable, 
and ſlice ſome raſhers of bacon, and let us entertain him like 
any prince; for the good news he has brought us and his own 
good looks deſerve; no leſs; and, in the mean-while, I will ſtep 
and carry my neighbours the news of our Py, and eſpecially to 
our father the prieſt, and to maſter Nicholas the barber; who 
are, and always have been, your father's great friends. Yes, 
mother, I will, anſwered Sanchica : but, hark you, I muſt have 
half that ſtring of corals ; for I do not take my lady ducheſs ta 
be ſuch a fool as to ſend it all to you. It is all for you, daughter, 
anſwered Tereſa : but let me wear it a few days about my neck; 
for truly methinks it cheers my very heart. Lou will be no 
leſs cheered, quoth the page, when you. ſee the bundle I have 
in this portmanteau: It is a habit of. ſuperfine cloth, which the 
vernor wore only one day at a hunting match, and has ſent 
it all to Signora Sanchica. May he live a thouſand years, an- 
ſwered Sanchica, and the bearer neither more nor leſs, ay, and 
two thouſand, if. need be. 1. | - 
Tereſa now went out of the houſe with the letters, and the 


| beads about her neck, and playing, as ſhe went along, with her 


fingers upon the letters, as if they had been a timbrel. And acci- 
dentally meeting the prieſt, and Sampſon Carraſco, ſhe began to 
dance, and ſay : In faith we have no poor relations now; we have 
got a government: ay, ay, let the proudeſt gentlewoman of them 
all meddle with me; I will make her know her diſtance 7. 


7 To la pondrè como nueva. © Word for word, Iwill put ber as one new. The 


meaning is not obvious, and the dictionaries are of no ſervice here. Perhaps 


it may be, I will treat ber as a new-comer, However, the tranſlator has ſub- 
ſtituted what Tereſa may very well be ſuppoſed to ſay upon this occaſion, 
Vos. IL. - pies 4; What 
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What is the matter, Tereſa Panga? what extravipancies ate 
theſe? and what papers are thoſe? demanded the prieft. No 
other extravagancies, quoth ſhe, but that theſe are letters from 
ducheſſes and governors, and theſe about my neck are true eora}; 
the ave-maries and the pater- naſters are of beaten gold, and I 
am a governeſs. God be our aid, Tereſa, replied they; we un- 
derftand you not, nor know what you mean. Believe your own 

anſwered Tereſa, giving them the letters. The prieſt read 


them-ſo as that Sampſon Carraſca heard the contents; and Samp- 
for and the prieſt ſtared at each other, as ſurpriſed at what they 


read. The bachelor demanded, who had brought thoſe letters, 
Tereſa anſwered, if they would come home with her to her 
Houſe; they fhould ſee the meſſenger, who was a youth like 
any golden pine-tree; and that he had brought her another pre- 
ſent, worth twice as much. The prieſt took the corals from 


| Her neck, and viewed and reviewed them; and, being ſatisfied 


they were right, he began to wonder afreſh, and ſaid: By the 
habit I wear, I know not what to ſay, nor what to think of 
theſe letters, and theſe preſents. On one hand | ſee and feel 
the fineneſs of theſe corals, and on the other hand I read, that 
a ducheſs ſends to deſire a dozen or two of acorns. Make theſe 
things tally, if you can, quoth Carraſco: but let us go and fee 
the bearer of this pacquet, who may give us ſome light into theſe 
difficulties, which puzzle us. They did fo, and Tereſa went 
bes | the page fiting © led barley for bis horſe, and 
hey found the pa ing a little barley for his horſe, an 

Sanchica cutting a — oh 30 and pave it with eggs 8 for the 

ge's dinner; whoſe aſpect and good appearance pleaſed them 

th very much. After they had ſaluted him, and he them, 
Sampfer deſired him to tell them news both of Don Quixote 
and Sancho Panga ; for, though they had read Sancho's and the 
ducheſs's letters, ſtill they were confounded; and could not de- 
viſe what Sanche's government could mean, and eſpecially of an 
iſland, moſt or all thoſe in the Mediterranean belonging to his 
majeſty. To which the page anſwered: That Signor Sancho 
Panga is a governor, there is no manner of doubt: but whe- 
ther it be an iſland, that he governs, or not, I concern not my- 


ſelf at all; let it ſuffice, that it is a place containin 


above a 
thouſand inhabitants. As to the acorns, I ſay, my lady ducheſs 
is fo humble and affable, that her ſending to beg acorns of a 
country-woman is nothing; for, ere now, ſhe has ſent to borrow 
4 comb of one of her neighbours. For you-muſt know, gentle- 
men, that the ladies of Arragon, though of as great quality, are 
not ſo haughty, nor ſo ceremonious, / as the ladies of Cafile : 
they treat people more upon the level. bn uren 


2 Eger laid as cloſe together in the ffying-pan'as pebbles in-a pavement, 
B.. | | While 


Don QuTXO TIE pt ia Mantua. 
While they were in the * 1 3 — 4. 
ehica, with a lapful of and faid to page: Pray, Sir, 
ddes my Aber, 180 2 vernor, wear ankhole ? f 
never obſerved that, anſwered the page; but donbtteſs he does. 
God's my life! reptied Sanchica, what a fight muſt it be to ſee 
my father with laced breeches! Is it not ſtrange, that, ever ſince 
1 was born, 1 have longed to ſee my father with Bis breeches 
laced to his girdle? I warrant you will, if you live, anſwered 
the page: before god, if his government laſts but two months, 
he is in a fair way to travel with a cape to his cap. The prleſt 
and the bachelor eaſily perceived, that the Page poke jeſtingly: 
but the fineneſs of the corals, and the hunting-fuit, which Sancho 
had ſent (for 7. oe had already ſhewed them the habit) undid 
all. Nevertheleſs they could not forbear ſmiling at Sanchica's 
longing, and mote when Tereſa ſaid: Maſter prieſt, do fo much 
as enquire, if any body be going to Madrid or Toleds, whe 
may buy me a farthingal round and completely made, and fa- 
ſhionable, and one of the beſt that is to be had; for, verily, 
verily, I intend to honour my husband's government as much as 
I can; and, if they vex me, I will get me to this court myſelf, 
and ride in my coach as well as the beſt of them there; for ſhe, 
| Who has a governor for her husband, may very well have one 
and maintain it too . Ay, marry, quoth Sanchica, and would 


to god it were to-day rather than to-morrow, though folks, that 


ſaw me ſeated in that coach with my lady mother, ſhould fay : 
Do but fee ſuch a one, daughter of fach a one ſtuffed with gar- 
lick; how ſhe fits in ſtate, and lolls in her coach like the pope's 
lady *! But let them jeer, fo they trudge in the dirt, and I ride 
in my coach with my feet above the ground. A bad yeat an 

a worſe month to all the murmurers in the world; and, if 1 


9 Calzar atacadar. They are breeches and ſtockings all in one, and laced, 
or clafped, or tied to the girdle. n 09790] 


1 Tereſa's hopes of riding in her coach may be a ſatire on the extravagance 


of the Spaniards in their equipages, which was arrived to ſuch a pitch, that 
it was found necefſary to reſtrain it by law; as we learn from Den. Lorenzo 
Fander Hamin, in the firſt book of his Life of Don Jobn of Auſtria, where, 
ſpeaking of the arrival of Charles Pubeft,. a domeſtic of the emperor Charles 5, 
in a coach or chariot, he tells us, whole cities ran out to ſtare at it, fo little 
* known was this ſort of luxury. at that time; for then they only made ufe 
© of carts drawn by oxen, and in them were ſeen riding the moſt confidera- 


© ble perſons of the court: but, within a few years (threeſcore and ten, or 


© thereabouts) it was found neceſſary to prohibit coaches by a royal procla- 


© mation, to ſuch an height was this infernal vice got, which has done ſo 


© much miſchief to Caſtile,” D. EW. nf | 

2 Papeſa. A She-pope, Our tranſlators have rendered this Pope Joan. But 
there is more humour in making the country people ſo ignorant as to believe 
the pope had, if not a wife, a concubine, as many of the great clergy had, 


than in ſuppoſing they had ever heard of Pope Jean. 
| U 2 go 
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warm, let folks laugh. Say I well? mother. Ay, mi 
Yell daughter, anſwered Tereſa: and my good man — 
foretold me all this, and even greater good luck; and, you ſhall 
ſee, daughter, it will never ſtop till it has made me a counteſs; 
for, to be lucky, the whole buſineſs is to begin: and as I have 
often heard your father ſay (who, as he is yours, is alſo 
the father of proverbs) When they give you a heiſer, make haſte 
with the halter ; ſo, when a government is given you, ſeize it; 
when they give you an earldom, lay your claws on it; and 
when. they whiſtle to you 3 with a good gift, ſnap at it: No, 
no, ſleep on, and do not anſwer to the lueky hits, and the good 
fortune, that ſtand calling at the door of your houſe. And what 
care I? added Sanchica; let who will ſay, when they fee me 


ſtep it ſtately and bridle it, The higher the monkey climbs, the 
more he expoſes his bald buttocks, and ſo forth. 


The prieſt, hearing this, ſaid : I cannot believe, but that all 
of this race of the Pangas were born with a buſhel of proverbs 


in their bellies: I never ſaw one of them, who did not ſcatter + 


them about, at all times, and in all the diſcourſes they ever 
held. I believe ſo too, quoth the page; for my lord governor . 
Sancho utters them at every ſtep; and though many of them are 
wide of the purpoſe, ſtill they pleaſe, and my lady ducheſs and 
the duke commend them highly. You perſiſt then in affirming, 
Sir, quoth the bachelor, that this buſineſs of Sanche's govern- 
ment is real and true, and that theſe preſents and letters are 
really ſent by a ducheſs? For our parts, though we touch the 
preſents, and have read the letters, we believe it not, and take 
it to be one of our countryman Don Quixote s adventures, wha 
thinks every thing of this kind done by way of enchantment: 
and therefore, I could almoſt find in my heart to touch and 
feel your perſon, to know whether you are a viſionary meſſenger, 
or one of fleſh and bones. All I know of myſelf, gentlemen, 
anſwered the page, is, that I am a real meſſenger, and that Sig - 
nor Sancho Panca actually is a governor ; and that my lord 
duke, and my fady ducheſs can give, and have given the ſaid 
vernment; and I have heard it ſaid, that the ſaid Sancho 
anfa behaves himſelf moſt notably in it. Whether there be 
any enchantment in this, or not, you may diſpute by yourſelves: 
for, by the oath I am going to take, which is, by the life of 
my parents, who are living, and whom I dearly love, I know 
nothing more of the matter. It may be ſo, replied the bachelor: 


but, dubitat Auguftinus. Doubt who will, anſwered the page; 


the truth is what I tell you, and truth will aways above 
a lye, like oil above water: and, if you will not believe me, 


3 10 che original, whex they cry Tur, us, that is, 2s people call dogs to, 
* A - 5 1 , ©. » N 
Operibu 
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Operibus credite & non verbis. Come one of you, gentlemen, 


along with me, and you ſhall ſee with your eyes what you will 
not believe by the help of your ears. That jaunt is for me, 


_ Sanchica':' take me behind you, Sir, upon your nag; for 


will go with all my heart to ſee my honoured father. I he 
daughters of governors, ſaid the page, muſt not travel alone, but 


attended with coaches and litters, and good ſtore of ſervants. 


Before god, anſwered Sanchica, I can travel as well upon an aſs's 
colt, as in a coach; I am none of your tender ſqueamiſh folks. 
Peace, wench, quoth Tereſa; you know not what you ſay, and the 
tleman is in the right; for, According to reaſon, each thing 
in its ſeaſon: when it was Sancho, it was Sancha; and when 
governor, madam. Said | amiſs? Madam, Tereſa ſays more 
than ſhe imagines, -quoth the page; and, pray, give me to eat, 
and diſpatch me quickly ; for I intend to return home this night. 
To which the prieſt ſaid: Come, Sir, and do penance with me 
for madam Tereſa has more good will, than good cheer, to wel- 
come ſo worthy a gueſt. The page refuſed at firſt, but at length 
thought it moſt Er his good to comply, and the prieſt very 
willingly 0 him home yher- _— _ he S 1 * 
opportuni uiring at leifure after Don Quixote is 
exploits. be barbelor offered Tereſa to write anſwers to her 
letters: but ſhe would not let him meddle in her matters; for 
ſhe looked upon him as ſomewhat of a wag: and ſo ſhe gave a 
roll of bread and a couple of eggs to a young noviciate frier, 
who could write; who wrote for her two letters, one for her 
husband, and the other for the ducheſs, and both of her inditing ; 
and they are none of the worſt recorded in this grand hiſtory, 
as will be ſeen hereafter, nem 134: „ 00 | 


C H A P. XIX. 


D the progreſs of Sancho Panga's government, with other 
| entertaining events. | 

OW appeared the day ſucceeding the night of the r- 
N nor's round; which the ſewer raiſed 2 epingy' his 
thoughts being taken up with the countenance, air, and beauty 
of the diſguiſed damſel; and the ſteward ſpent the remainder of 
it in writing to his lord and lady what Sancho Panga faid and 
did, equally wondering at his deeds and ſayings; for his words 
and actions were intermixed with ſtrong indications both of diſ- 
cretion and folly. In ſhort, Signor governor got up, and, b 
the direction of doctor Pedro Rezio, they gave him, to break 
his faſt, a little conſerve, and four draughts of cold water; 
which Sancho would gladly have exchanged for a piece of bread 
and a bunch of grapes. But, ſeeing it was more by force, than 
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twice, and Sancho ſaid 
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good- will, he ſubmitted to it with ſufficient grief to bis foul, 
and toil to his ſtomach ; Pedro Rezio making him believe, that, 
to eat but little, and that of flight things, quickened the judg- 


ment, which was the propereſt thing that could be for perſons 
appointed to rule and bear offices of ap, in which. there is 


not ſo much occaſion for bodily ſtrength, as for that of the un- 


derſtanding. By means of this ſophiſtry Sancho endured hunger 


to a degree, that inwardly be curſed the government, and even 
him that gave it. | ST 17G 1 1455609 S © ; 
However, with his hunger and his conſerve, he fat in judg- 

ment that day, and the firſt thing that offered, was, a queſtion 
2 the ſteward and the reſt of the aſſiſtants 
eing preſent all the while. It was this: My lord; A main 

river divides the two parts of one lordſhip pray, my lord, be 
attentive; for it is a caſe of importance, and ſomewhat difficult, 
I fay then, that upon this river ſtood a bridge, and at the head 
of it a gallows, and a kind of court-houſe, for a ſeat of judica- 
ture; in vhich there were commonly four judges, office 
it was to give ſentence according to a law enjoined by the 
owner of — of the bridge, and of the lordſhip; which 
law was in this form : Whoever paſſes over this bridge, from 
one ſide to the other, muſt firſt take an oath, from whence he 
comes; and what buſineſs he is going about: and, if he ſwears 
true, they ſhall let him paſs; but, if he tells a lye, he fhall die 
for it upon yonder gallows, without any remiſſion. This law, 
and the rigorous conditions thereof, being known, ſeveral per- 
ſons paſſed over; for by what they ſwore it was ſoon perceived 
they ſwore the truth, and the judges let them paſs freely. Now 
it fell out, that a certain man, taking the oath, ſwore, and ſaid, 
by the oath he had taken, he was going to die upon the gallows, 
which ſtood there, and that this was his buſineſs, and no other. 
The Judges deliberated upon the oath, and ſaid: If we let this 
man paſs freely, he ſwore a lye, and by the law he ought to 
die; and if we hang him, he ſwore he went to die upon that 
gallows, and having ſwore the truth, by the ſame law he ought 
to go free. It is now demanded of my lord governor, how the 
judges ſhall proceed with this man: for they are ſtill doubtful 
and in ſuſpence; .and, being informed of the acuteneſs and ele- 
vation of your lordſhip's —— they have ſent me to be- 
ſeech your lordſhip, on their behalf, to give your opinion in ſo 
intricate and doubtful a caſe. To which Sancho anſwered : For 
certain, theſe gentlemen, the judges, who ſent you to me, might 
have ſaved themſelves, and you, the labour; for I have more of 
the blunt than the acute in me: nevertheleſs, repeat me the 
buſineſs over again, that I may underſtand it; perhaps, I may 
hit the mark. The 94 repeated what he had ſaid once or 
id Un my opinion, * 

E briefly 


— 
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þriefly reſolved, and it is thus. The man ſwears he is going 

die upon the gallows, and, if he's hanged, he ſwore the truth 
and by the law eſtabliſhed ought, to be free, and to pats. the 
bridge; and, if they do not hang him, he fwore z1ye, and by 
the _ law he ought * be f 2 is juſt as dignor gover- 
nor ſays, quath the meſſenger, and nothing more is wanting to 
the Toe Mang and underftanding of the caſe. I ſay then, 
replied Sancho, that they let paſs that part of the man that ſwore 
the truth, and hang that part that ſwore a lye; and thus the 
condition of the palſage will be literally fulfilled. - If fo,” Signor 
governor, replied the querift, it will be neceſſary to divide the man 
into two parts, the falſe and the true; and, if he is cut afarider, 
be muſt neceſſarily die, and ſo there is not a tittle of the law 
8 and there is an expreſs neceſſity of fulfifling the law. 


very dunce, or there is as much reaſon to put this fenger to 
faves him, the lye equally condemns him; and this being fo, as 
it really is, I am of opinion, that you tell thoſe gentlemen; who 
ſent you to me, that, ſince the 'reaſons for condemning” and 
acquitting him are equal, they let him paſs freely: for it is al. 
ways commendable to do good rather than harm; and this 1 
would give under my hand, if I could write: and, in this caſe, 
I ſpeak not of my own head, but upon recollection of a precept 
108 me, among many others, by my maſter Don Jui xote, 
e night before I ſer out to be governor of this ifſand ; which 
was, that, Then jabice, happens nh be in the leaſt doubtful, I 
ſhould incline and lean to the fide of mercy ; and god has been 
pleaſed to make me remember it in the preſent caſe, in which 
it comes in {o pat. It does fo, anſwered the ſteward, and, for 
my part, I think Lycurgus himſelf, who gave laws to the La- 
cedemonians, could not have given a better judgment, than that 
now given by the great 125 a: and let us have no more hear- 
ings this morning, and I will give order, that Si governo 
ſhall dine to Nay each to his ReefaRtion. That 5 i 1 de. 
ſire, and let us have fair play, quoth. Sancho. Let me but dine, 
and bring me caſes and eon never ſo thick, I will diſpatch 
them in the ſnuffing of a candle. * NO | 
The ſteward was as good as his word, making it a matter of 
conſcience to ſtarve fo diſcerning a governor ; eſpecially ſince he 
intended to come to a concluſion with him that very night; and 

to 10 him the laſt trick he had in commifſiooͤn. | 
t fell out then, that, 9 that day apainft all the 

7 


rules and aphoriſms of doctor Tirteafurra, at taking away the 


cloth, a courier came in with a letter from Don Quixote to the 
P Sancho bid the ſecretary read it firſt to imſelf, and, 
at there was nothing in it that . to read it aloud. 
NE 2, ite i ab : 'The 


| hither, honeſt man, anſwered Sancho : either I am a 
death, as to let him live and paſs the bridge; for, if the Sith 
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The ſecretary did ſo, and glancing it over, ſaid: Well may it 

be read aloud; for what Signor Don Quixote writes to 5 
ordſhip deſeryes to be printed and written in letters of gold ; and 


the contents are theſe. 


j Dan. Quixete de la Mancha's letter to Sancho Panfa, governor 
ö 55 of the iſland of Barataria. 5 


| WL HE N I expefted, friend Sancho, ts have heard news of 
| FF” your negligencies and impertinencies, I haue had accounts of 
yoar, diſcretion; for which I give particular thanks to heaven, that 

can raiſe the poor from the dunghil, and make wiſe men of fools. 

Jam told, yam govern as if you were a man, and are a man as if 
you were a beaft, ſuch is the humility of your demeanour. But [ 
mould have you take notice, Sancho, that it is often expedient and 
| neceſſary, for the ſake of authority, to ad in contradiction to the 
humility f the heart; for the decent qaerning of the perſon in 

weighty employments muſt be conformable to what thoſe offices re- 

quire, and not according to the meaſure of what a man's own 

mble condition inclines him to. Go well clad ; for a broomſlick 

well N does not appear a broomſlick. I Us. not mean, that 

| you ſhould wear jewels or fine cloaths, nor, being à judge, that 

you ſhould dreſs lite a ſoldier ; but that you ſhould adorn yourſelf 

_ with "rap an habit as ſuits your employment, and fuch as is neat 

and handſomely made. To gain the good-will of the people” you 

ern, two things, among others, you muſt do: One is, to be 

ciuil to all (though I have already told you this) and the other is, 

10 take care that there be plenty, ſince nothing is ſo diſcouraging to 

the poor as hunger, and dearneſs of 48 1 Publiſb not mam 

edicts, and, when you do, ſee that they are good ones, and, above 

all, that they are well obſerved; for editts that are not kept are 

as if they had not been made, and ſerve only to ſhew, that the 

3985 though he had wiſdom and authority feel to make them, 

ad not the courage to ſee them put in execution: and laws that 

intimidate at their publication, and are not executed, become like 

the log king of the frogs, which terrified them at firſt ; but, in time, 

they contemned him, and got upon his back. Be a father to virtue, 

and a ſtepfather to vice. Be not always ſevere, nor always mild; 

but chooſe the mean betwixt theſe two extremes; for thertin conſiſts 

the main point of diſcretion. 75 the priſons, the ſhambles, and 


the markets ; for the preſence of the governor. in ſuch places is of 
great importance. Comfort the priſoners, that they may hope to 


be quickly diſpatched. Be a bug-bear to the butchers, who will 
then make their weights true 5 and 754 1 455 1 * . 

eople for the ſame reaſon. Doe 20 ourſelf (thoug - 
—— nelly ſo; but I do not believe it ſhoe to covetouſneſs, 


to women, or glutony : for, when the town and thoſe, who have : 
| | l 9 
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ith nd your ruling pa by that they will play their 
put — Levy 1 they Eee you dawn into the depth 
deftruttion. View and review, conſider and Fri god, the 
els and documents I gave you in writmg, before you tu 
hente to your government, and you will ſee bot you will fng % 
them, if you obſerve them, à choice ſupply to help to Jupport "yore 
under the tails and difficulties, which governors meet with at every 
turn. Write to your patrons, the duke" and ducheſs, and few 
yourſelf grateful : for ingratitude is the daughter of pride, and one 
the greateſt ſins; and the perſon, who 1s grateful to thoſe that 
Lo done him good, ſhews thereby that he will be-ſo to god too, 
who has already done him, and is continually'doing bim, ſo much 
9 My lady ducheſs has di — 4 F. enker with Lf ſuit, and 
another preſent to your wife Tereſa Panga : we expett an anſwer 
l * 1 — een 4 little aut F order with a certain 


there are others who defend me. Let me know, - 1 the fleward, 
who is with you, had am hand in the actions of the 4. 
om time to time, of all that 


8 this idle life very bon ; for I was not born for it. A 


this in Latin; for I perſuade myſelf, you have learned it fince you 
have been a . And ſo, farewel, and god have you in bis 


Don Quixote de la Mancha. 


Sancho liſtened with great attention to the letter, which was 
applauded, and looked upon to be very judicious, by all that 
heard it. Preſently Sancho roſe from table, and, calling the 


ſecretary, he ſhut himſelf up with him in his chamber, and, 


without any delay, reſolved immediately to ſend an anſwer to 
his lord Don Quixote. He bid the ſecretary, without adding or 
diminiſhing a tittle, to write what he ſhould dictate to him. He 
did ſo, and the anſwer was of the tenor following, 12 


$ anchs 
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Sachs Pangd's letter to Don Suits 4, l Macha, 7 


E. hurry of if . my buſineſs is > great, that 1 have not time. 
72 ſeratch, * bead, nar fo much ds to pare my nails, and 27 | 
Fore I wear them very long; which god remedy. This J — 
22 my. foul, that your worſbip may not wonder, if itherts | 
giom's you no account of my well er ill haing in "this gouern- 
ment ; in whic h 1 ſuffer more hunger, than toben mee 6 
cbout through weeds and deſerts. 

» bly lerd duke turete'to me the other doy, giving me advice, 
1 that certain fþ Hies were come into this iſland to full me; but hithertg 
| to have been able to diſcover no other beſides a certain doctor, why 
; has.a 8 in this filling as many governors as ſhall come 
| He calls himſe 27 Doctor „ Pedro Reale, and is N 
ue ee, v, 9 — e 

| Tons ſame doctor fays,. he does not cure 1 
BY them, but prevents them from coming: and Che medicines 6g = | 
| gre, diet upon diet, till be reduces the patient to bare laues; as 

$3 4 conſumption were net a worſe malady than a Jon. "4 

| eds murdering me by hunger, and 7455 yes f 8 
3 a 


in/iead of commg to this 2 1% oat 


and te recreats my body between: Holland ſheets, ub 145 
dun, I am-came 10 do penance, 22 aud, as 7 
me away... 


carry 
_ Hitherto I have tonched no fee, ner. taken any bribe ; and I 
cannot imagine cubat it will end in: for bere I am told, that the 
governors, who come to this ifland, befare they ſet foot in it, uſed: 
to receive 4 good ſum f maney, by u ef preſent or lean, from 
the people, and that this is the cuftom with-thoſe, who go to ather 
governments, as well as with thoſe, who come to this, 
| One night, as I was going the round, I met a very handſome 
| damſel in man's cloaths, and her brother in woman's. My ſewer 
felt in love with the girl, and has, as he ſays, already, in his 
houghts, made choice of her for 7 is wife; and I have cages the 
= er for my ſon-in-law. we both intend to diſcloſe our 
minds to their father, who is wy iego de la Llana, a gentleman, 
and an old chriſtian. as much as one can deſire. 
T viſit the markats, as your worſhip adviſes me; and yeſterday 
T found a huckfler-woman, who ſold new hazle-nuts, and it was 
proved upon her, that ſhe had mixed with the new a buſhel of old 
rotten ones. I confiſcated them all to the uſe of the charity-beys, 
who well know how 10 diſtinguiſh them, and ſentenced her not to 
come into the market again in fifteen days. I am told, I behaved 
bravely: what I can tell your worſhip is, that it is reported in 
this town, that there is not a worſe ſort of people than your market- 
women; 


4 

ö 

4 

4 Ido it againft\my will, I verih dit, at the ng rn, te dei | 
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zoomen; for they are all ſhameleſs, hard: hearted, and impudent; 
and 1 — believe it is 7 55 thoſe. 1 baue ſeen in other 
places, T5 4 7 1% 7 A N eee 22 ine 
As concerning my lady ducheſs's having written ta my wife Tereſa 
Panga, and ſent her the preſent your worſhip  mentzons, I am 
mightily. pleaſed with it, and auill endeavaur to ſhew my gratitu, 

4 a proper time pray, kiſs her honour's bands in my name, and 
tell her, ſbe has not thrown her favours into à rent ſact, as ſhe 
real find by the tt. „ oes 
I would not wiſh you to have any 2 of diſauſi with 
eur - patrons the duke and ducheſs ; for, if your warſhip.quarrels 


with them, it is plain, it muſt redound to my damage; and, ſince 


your worſhih adviſed me not to be ungrateful, it will not le proper 
you ſhould 1 /o el to thoſe, . — done you Fl — Fa- 
vours, and who have entertained you jo generauſly in their caſtle, 

The cat-buſineſs I underſtand not, but ſuppoſe it muſt be one of 
thoſe unlucky tricks the wicked enchanters are want to play your 
worſhip. 1 ſhall know more when we meet: 

I would willingly ſend your worſhip ſomething or other; but I 
cannot tell what, wnleſs it be fome little. clyſter-pipes, which — 
make in this iſland very curicuſly. If nn employment halds, I wi 
look out for ſomething io ſend, right er wrong. ng wife Tereſa 
Panga writes to me, be ſo kind as to pay the paſtage, and ſend me 
the latter; for I have a mighty defire to hnow the e/tate of my 
hauſe, my wife, and my children. And ſa, gad deliver your war- 
ſhip from evil-minded enchanters, and bring me ſafe and 2 
out F this government, which 1 daubt ; for 1 expect to my 
bones here, conſidering haw Dactor Pedro Rezio treats me. 


Your Worſhip's ſervant, 
SANCHo PA NCA, the governor. | 


The ſecretary made up the letter, and diſpatched the caurier 
with it immediately. Then thoſe, who carried on the plot 
againſt Sancho, contrived among themſelves how to put an end 
to his government. That evening Sancho ſpent in making ſome 
ordinances far . the good government of that, which he took to 
be an iſland. He decreed, that there ſhould be no m IZers 
of proviſions in the commonwealth ; that wines ſhould: not. be 
imported indifferently from any parts the merchant pleaſed, 
with this injunction, that they ſhould declaze its growth, that 
a price might be ſet upon it according to its — 7 — 
and true value; and that whoever daſhed it with water, ar. 
d its name, ſhould . to death ſor it. He moderated 

the prices of all forts of hoſe and ſhoes, eſpecially the latter, 
the current price of Which he thought exorbitant. He * 
6 e 
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| the wages of ſervants, which before were do? Sor mn rot 


He laid moſt ſevere penalties upon thoſe, who 


vious and indecent ſongs by day or by night. He decr that 


no blind man ſhould ſing his miracles in verſe, unleſs he pro- 
duced an authentic teſtimony of the truth of them, eſteeming 
moſt of thoſe ſang by that fort of people to be falſe, in prejudice 
to the true ones. He created an overſeer of the poor, not to 


perſecute them, but to examine whether they were ſuch or no; 


for, under colour of feigned maimneſs, and counterfeit ſores, 


they are often ſturdy thieves, and hale drunkards. In ſhort, he 


made ſuch wholeſome ordinances, that they are obſerved in that 


- 


governor Sancho Panga. | 
| CH AP. XX. 


In which is related the adventure of the ſecond affiited or diſtreſſed 
matron, etherwiſe called Donna Rodriguez. 


"ID HAMET E relates, that Don Quixote, being now 
healed of his ſcratches, began to think the life he led in that 
caſtle was againſt all the rules of knight-errantry, which he 
rofeſſed; and therefore he reſolved to ask leave of the duke and 
ucheſs to depart for Saragoſſa, the celebration of the tournament 
drawing near, wherein he propoſed to win the ſuit of armour, 
the uſual prize at that- feſtival. And, being one day at table 
with their excell-1cies, and beginning to unfold his purpoſe, and 
ask their leave, behold, on a ſudden there entered, at the door 
of the great hall, two women, as it afterwards appeared, covered 


town to this day, and are called, The conflitutions of the great | 


from head to foot with mourning weeds; and one of them, 


coming up to Don Quixote, threw herſelf at full length on the 
ground, and, inceſſantly kiſſing his feet, poured forth ſuch diſmal, 
and mournful groans, that all who heard and ſaw her were 


confounded: and, though the duke and ducheſs imagined it was 


ſome jeft their ' ſervants were putting upon Don Quixote, yet, 
ſeeing how vehemently the woman fighed, groaned, and wept, 
they were in doubt and in ſuſpence; *till the compaſſionate 
Don Quixote, raiſing her from the ground, prevailed with her to 
diſcover herſelf, and remove the veil from before her blubbered 
face. She did fo, and diſcovered, what they little expected to 
ſee, the face of Donna Rodriguez, the Duenna of the houſe; 
and the other mourner was her daughter, who had been deluded 
by the rich farmer's ſon. All that knew her wondered, and 
the duke and ducheſs more than any body ; for though the 
took her for a fool and ſoft, yet not to the degree as to act 


4 Literally, trovelled unbridled in the read of intereft, 1 
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mad a part. At Danna Rodriguez, turning to her lord 
and nd, fd. Be pleaſed, your exce to give me leave 


to confer a little with this gentleman ; for ſo it behoves me to 
t ſucceſsfully out of an unlucky buſineſs, into which 


. to ge * — a 
F the con of an evil- minded bumpkin has brought me. 


The duke ſaid, he gave her leave, and that ſhe might confer 
with Don Quixote as much as ſhe pleaſed. She, directing her 
face and ſpeech to Don Quixote, ſaid: It is not long, valorous 
knight, ſince I gave you an account how injuriouſly and trea- 
cherouſly a wicked peaſant has uſed my poor dear child, this 
unfortunate girl here preſent, and you promiſed me to ftand 

in her defence, and ſee her righted; and now I . cs a f 
that you are departing from this caſtle in queſt of adven- 
tures (which god ſend you!) and therefore my deſire is, that, 
before you begin making your excurſions on the highways,” you 
would challenge this untamed ruftic, and oblige him to marry 
my daughter, in compliance with the promiſe he gave her tobe 
her husband, before he had. his will of her 5: for, to think to 
meet with juſtice from. my lord duke, is to look for pears upon 
an elm-tree, for the reaſons I have already told your worſhip in 
N and ſo god grant your worſhip much health, not for- 


us. 7" | 
To which words Don Quixote returned this anſwer, with 
much gravity and ſolemnity: Good madam Duenna, moderate 
your tears, or rather dry them up, and ſpare your ſighs; for I 
take upon me the charge of ſeeing your daughter's wrongs re- 
dreſſed; though it had better if ſhe had not been ſo eaſy in 
believing the promiſes of lovers, who, for the moſt part, are 
very ready at promiſing, and very flow in performing : and 
therefore with my lord duke's leave, I will depart immediately 
in ſearch of this ungracious youth, and will find and challenge 
him, and will kill him, if he refuſes to perform his contract: 
for the principal end of my profeſſion is, to ſpare the humble, and 
chaſtiſe the proud; I mean, to ſuccour the wretched, and de- 
ſtroy the oppreſſor. | 
Lou need not give yourſelf any trouble, anſwered the duke, 
to ſeek the ruſtic, of whom this good Duenna complains ; nor 
need you ask my permiſſion to challenge him: for, ſuppoſe 
him challenged, and leave it to me to give him notice of this 
challenge, and to make him t it, and come and anſwer 


for himſelf at this caſtle of mine; where both ſhall fairly enter 


the lifts, and all the uſual ceremonies ſhall be obſerved, and 

5 The lord of the great tower forced away a damſel, neice to Don Gru- 
medan : The mother applies to Gandalin, now a knight, to redreſs this wrong: 
He fights the cavalier, vanquiſhes him, and makes kim ſwear he will never 
more take dame or damſel againſt her will. Amad. de Gaul. b. 4. ch. 36. 
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Poor girl, who was a maiden, and by his fault is no 
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exact juſtice diſtributed to each, as is the duty of all princes, 
Who grant the liſts to-combatants within the bounds of their ter- 
Titofies. With this aſſurance, and-with your grandeur's leave, 
replied Don Quixote, for this time, I renounce my gentility, 
and leſſen and demean myſelf to the lowneſs of the offender, 
and put myſelf upon a level with him, that he may be qualified 
to fight with me: and fo, though abſent, 1 challenge and 


upon account” of the injury he has done in — this 
onger 


fuch;; and he hall either perform his promiſe of being her lawful 
Hnsband, or die in the diſpute. And immediately pulling off 


"His groves he threw it into the middle of the hall, and the duke 
took it up, 


3. 


* 


, 
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ſaying, that, as he had faid before, he accepted the | 


nene in the name of his vaſſal, appointing the time to be 
fix days after, and the liſts to be in the court of the caſtle; the 
arms, thoſe uſually among knights, a launce, ſhield; and laced 
Tait of armour, and all the other pieces, without deceit, fraud, 


by jen fie $a, Bu being firſt 'viewed and examined 


an 

y the judges of the field. But eſpecnlly he ſaid, it was neceffary, 
e good Dzetme, and the naughty maiden, ſhould commit the 
ſiſtice of their cauſe to the hands of Signor Dun 8 nixote; for 
otherwiſe nothing could be done, nor could the ſaid challenge be 
duly executed. 1 do commit it, anfweted the Duenna. And 
LT. added the daughter, all weeping, abafhed, and con- 

—— — | 4 
The r appointed, and the duke having reſolved with 
himſelf was to be done in the bufinefs, the mourners went 
their ways; and the ducheſs ordered, that thenceforward they 
fhould be treated, not as her ſervants, but as lady-adventurers, 
who were come to her houſe to demand juſtice: and fo they had 
2 feparate apartment ordered them, and were ſerved as ſtrangers, 
to the amazement” of the reſt of the family, who knew not 
what the folly and boldnefs of Donna Rodriguez, and of her 
i- errant daughtet, drove at. ö W 
While they were thus engaged in e. the joy of the 
feaſt, and giving a good end to the dinner, behold, there entered, 
at the hall door, the page, who had carried the letters and pre- 
ſents to Tereſa Panga, wife of the governor Sancho Pana at 
whoſe arrival the duke and ducheſs were much pleafed, being 
defirous to know the ſucceſs of his journey; and they having 
asked him, the page replied, he could not relate it fo publickly, 
nor in few words, and defired their excellencies would be pleafed 


to adjourn it to a private audience, and in the mean time to 


entertain themſelves with thoſe letters: and, pulling. out a 
couple, he put them into the hands of the ducheſs. The ſuper- 
ſcription of one was; For my lady ducheſs, ſuch a one, of I know 
not what place: And the other; To my husband dancho Panga, 

” governor 
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Don Qu E DE LA MAN HA. 
gewernor of the 'ifland Barataria, whom god proſper more year: 
thun me. The Fac 's cake was dough; as We ping is, itill 
ſhe had read her letter; and, opening it, ſhe run it over to 
herſelf, and finding it might be read aloud, that the duke and 
the by-ſtanders might hear it, ſhe read what follows: | 

Tereſa Panga's letter to the ducheſs. 

My lady, | | 
7 H E letter your grandeur wrote me gave me much ſati faction, 
and indeed 1 e or it mightily. The firing of corals is 
ery good, and my husband's hunting: ſuit comes not Sport sf it, 
Our whole"town is highly pleaſed, that your {arp has made my 
husband Sancho a geber nor; though no body believes it, eſpecially 
the prieſt, and maſter Nicholas the barber, and Sampſon Carraſco 
the bachelor. But what care I? for jo long as the "thing is ſo, &s 
it really is, let every one ſay what they lift - though, I may 


0 


own the truth, I ſhould not have believed it myſelf, bau it nat 


been for the,corals and the habit: for, in this village, every body 


thinks my husband a dunce, and, take him from governing a foot 
of goats, they cannot imagine what government he can be go 
for. God be his guide, and ſpeed him as he ſees beſt for 
children. I am reſolved, dear wy of my ſoul, with your lady- 
ſhip's leave, to bring this good day home to my houſe, and hie me 
to court, to-loll it in à coach, and burſ the eyes of a thouſand 
people that envy me already. And therefore. I beg your excelenc 
t order my husband to ſend me à little money, and let it be en 5 
for at court expences are great, bread ſells for fixpence, ond fleſh 
for thirty maravedis the pound; which is a judgment: and if he 
is not for my going, let him ſend me word in time; for my feet 
are in motion to begin my Journ My goffips and neighbours tell 
me, that, if I and my daughter go fine and lately at court, nay 
Busband wall be\known by me, more than I by him; for folks, > 
be fure, will at What ladies are thoſe in that coach? and a 
footman. of ours will anſwer ; The wife and daughter of Sancho' 
Panga, governor of the iſland Barataria: and in this manner 
Sancho will be known, and I ſhall be eſteemed, and to Rome 6 for 
„ ont ieaor 
Jam as ſorry, as ſorry can be, that there has been no gathering 
of acorns this year in our village; but, for all that, I ſend your 
highneſs about half a peck. F went to the mountain to pick and 
cull them, out, one by one, and I could find none larger: I wiſh 
they had been as big as oftrich gg. 3 
Let not your pompoſity forget to torite to mi, and I will tate care 
to anſwer, adviſing you of my health, and of all that ſhall offer 


As head of the world, formerly in temporals, at now in {pirituals. © © 
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worth adviſing from this place, where I remain praying to our 
bord to preſerve Jo honour, and not to. forget me. My daughter 
Sancha, and my ſon, kiſs your ladyſbip's bands. 
| She, who his more mind to ſee your ladyſhip, than to 

write to you, | 


Your ſervant, 
| TERESA PANCA, 


© Great was the pleaſure all received at hearing Tereſa Panga's 
letter, eſpecially the duke and ducheſs, who asked Don Quixote, 
whether he thought it proper to open the letter for the governor, 
which . muſt needs be moſt excellent. Don Quixote ſaid, to 
pleaſe them, he would open it; which he did, and found the 
contents as follow. | | 


* : Tereſa Panga's letter to her husband Sancho P anga. 


7 Received your letter, dear Sancho of my ſoul, and I vow and 
fwwear to you, upon the word of a_cathalic 2 that [ 
was within two fingers breadth of running mad with ſatisfaction. 
Look you, brother, when I came to hear that you was a governor, 
methought I ſhould have 8 down dead for mere joy: for, 
you know, it is uſually ſaid, that ſudden joy hills as Fectually as 
exceſſrue grief. Your daughter Sanchica could not contain her 
water, for pure extaſy. I had before my eyes the ſuit you ſent me, 
and the corals ſent by my lady ducheſs about my neck, and the let. 
ters in my hands, and the bearer of them preſent; and, for all 
that, I believed and thought all I ſaw and touched was a dream: 
for who could imagine that a goatherd ſhould come to be a gover- 
nor of iſlands ? You know, friend, my mother uſed to ſay, that, 
One muft live long to ſee much. I ſay this, becauſe I think to ſee 
more, if I live longer; for I never expect to ſtop till I ſee you a 
armer-general, or a colleftor of the cuſtoms ; Hees, in which, 
though the devil carries away him that abuſes them, in ſhort, in 
Hort, one is always taking and fingering of money. My lady ducheſs 
will tell you how I long to go to court: conſider of it, and let me 
know your mind; for I will ſtrive to do you credit there by riding 
in a coach, The prieſt, the barber, the bachelor, and even the 
ſexton, cannot believe you are a governor, and ſay, that it is all 
deluſion, or matter of enchantment, lite all the ref 75 our maſter 
Don Quixote's affairs : and Sampſon 1055 he wil, 2 you out, 
and take this government out of your head, and Don Quixote's 
madneſt out of his skull. I only laugh at them, and look upon 
my firing of corals, and am contriving how to make our daughter 
gen of the ſuit you ſent me. I ſent my lady ducheſs a pores, 


acorns I wwiſh they had been of gold. Pr*ythee, ſand mne ſome 
rings. 0 pearl, of they are in in that ſame. 25 The 
nets bs town is, that the Berrueca is about martying ber 
daughter 104 forry painter, who is come"to this town 1b paint 
whatever ſhould offer. The magiſtrates ordered him fo paint 
the king's arms over the gate of the town-houſe: he demanded two 
ducats : they paid him before-hand: he worked eight. days, at the 
end of which he had made nothing of it, and ſaid,” be could not 
hit upon painting ſuch trumpery. returned the money, and, 
for all that, he marries undtr the title of a good workman. It is 
true, he has already quitted the pencil, and taken the ſpade, and 
goes to the field like a gentleman. Pedro de Lobo's ſon has taken 
orders, and ſhaven his crown, in order to be a prieſt. Minguilla, 
Mingo Silvato's neice, has beard of it, and is ſuing him upon a 
promiſe of marriage: evil tongues do not ſtick to ſay ſhe is with 
id by him; but he denies it with both hands. Me baue had no 
olives this year, nor is there a drop of 27 to be had in all 
this town, A company of foot. ſoldieri paſſe through here, and, 
by the way, carried q three girls. I will not tell you who th 
are: perhaps, they will return, and ſomebody or other will not fail 
to marry them with all their faults. Sanchica makes bone-lace, 
and gets eight maravedis a day, which ſhe drops into a till. box, 
to help towards houſehold-ftuff : but now that 4 is 4 governor 
daughter, you will give her a fortune, and ſbe need not work for 
it. The pump in our market-place is dried up. A thunderbolt 
fell upon the pillory, and there may they all hght. I net an 
anſwer to this, and your reſolution about my going to court. And 
fo gad heep you more years than myſelf,” or as many; for I would 
not willingly leave you in this world behind me. = 
- 764 | Your Wife, © 6 — f 
„TEA 
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The letters cauſed much laughter, applauſe, eſteem, and ad- 
miration: and, to put the ſeal to the whole, arrived the courier, 
' who brought that, which Sancho ſent to Don Quixote; which 
was alſo publickly read, and occaſioned the governor's fimpli- 
city to be matter of doubt. The ducheſs retired, to learn of 
the page what had befallen him in Sancho's village; who related 
the. whole very particularly, without leaving a circumſtance 
unrecited. He gave her p — acorns, as allo a. cheeſe, which 
Tereſa gave him for a very good one, and better than thoſe of 
Tranchen. The ducheſs received it with great ſatis faction; and 
ſo we will leave them, to relate how ended the government of 
the great Sancho Panta, the flower and mirror of all inſulary 
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LIFE EXPLOITS 
Of the ingenious gentleman 


DON QUIXOTE 
DE LA MANCHA. 


B O © K IV. 


CHAPTER I. 
Of the aher end and concluſion of Sancho Panga's government. 
0 think, that, in this liſe the things thereof will 


12 * continue always in the fame ſtate, is a vain 7 
jon: the whole ſeems rather to be goi 
I mean in a circle. The fpring is Ag by d by bh 
BY ſummer, the ſummer by the autumn, the autumn 
dy the winter, and the winter by the ſpring again; 
and thus time rolls round with. a continual wheel. Human — 
only poſts to its end, ſwifter than time itfelf, without hope of 
gb unleſs in the next, which is limited by no bounds. 
his is the reflexion of Cid Hamete, the Mahometan philoſo- 
pher. For many, without the light of faith, and merely by 
natural inſtinct, have diſcovered the tranſitory and unſtable con- 
dition of the t life, and the eternal duration of that which 
is to come. But here our author ſpeaks with reſpect to the 
ſwiftneſs, with which Sancho's government ended, periſhed, diſ- 
ſalved, and vaniſhed into ſmoke and a ſhadow. 4 
0 . 
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Who being in bed the ſeventh night of the days of his govern- 
ment, not ſatiated with bread nor wine, but with fitting in judg- 
ment, deciding cauſes, and making ſtatutes and proclamations 3 
and ſleep, re and in deſpite of hunger, beginning to cloſe 
his eyelids ; be heard fo great a noiſe of bells and voices, that he 
verily thought the whole iſland had been finking. He fat up in 
his bed, and liſtened reg > to ſee if he could gueſs at the 
cauſe of fo great an r. But ſo far was he from gueſfing, 
that, the din of an infinite number of trumpets and drums join- 
ing the noiſe of the bells and voices, he was in greater confuſion, 
and in more fear and dread than at firſt. And, getting upon 
his feet, he put on ſlippers, becauſe of the dampneſs of the floor; 
and, without putting on his night-gown, or any thing like it, 
he went out at his c door, and inftantly perceived more 


than twen — — along a gallery, with lighted torches 
in — and their ſwords drawn, al cryingaloud: Arm, 
arm, my lord governor, arm; for an infinite number of ene 
mies are entered the iſtand, and we are undone, if your conduct 
and valour do not fuccour us. With this noiſe and uproar, they 
came where Sancho ſtood, aſtoniſhed and ftupified with what 
he heard and faw. And when they were come up to him, one 
of them ſaid: Arm yourſelf ftraigtit, my lord, unlefs you would 
be ruined, and the whole iſland with you. What have I to do 
with. arming, replied Sancho, who know nothing of arms or 
ſuccours ? It were better to leave theſe matters to my maſtet 
Den Quixote, who will diſpatch them and ſecure us in a trice; 
for, as I am a finner to god, I underſtand nothing at all of theſe 
hurly-burlies. Alack, Signor governor, ſaid another, what faint- 
heartedneſs is this? Arm yourſelf, Sir: for here we bring you 
weapons offenſive and defenfive; and come forth to the market- 
place, and be our leader and our captain, fince you ought to be 
fo, as being our governor. - Arm me, then, in god's name, re- 
plied Sanche and inflantly they brought him a couple of old 
targets, which they had ly provided, and clapped them 
over his ſhirt (not ſuffering him to put on any other ent) 
the one before, and the other behind. They thruſt his arms 
through certain holes they had made in them, and tied them 
well with ſome cord; inſomuch that he remained walled and 
boarded up ſtraight like a ſpindle, without being able to bend his 
knees, or walk one ſingle ſtep. They put a Jaunce into his hand, 
upon which he leaned,” to keep himſelf upon his feet. Thus 
accoutred they defired him to march, and to lead and encourage 
them all; for, he being their north-poke, their lanthorn, and 
their morning · ſtar, their affairs would have à profperous iflue. 
How ſhould I march, wretch that T am; anſwered Sancho, when 
I cannot ſtir my kpee-pans? for I am! hindred by thefe boards, 
which preſs ſo cloſe 2 my fleſh. Your only way 
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is, to carry me in your arms, and lay me athwart, or ſet me 
upright at ſome poſtern, Which I will maintain, either with my 
launce or my. body. Fie, Signor governor, quoth another, it 
is more fear, than the targets, that hinders your marching, 
Have done, for ſhame, and beſtir yourſelf ; for it is late, the 
enemy increaſes, the cry grows louder, and the danger preſſes. ' 
- At which perſuaſions and reproaches the poor governor tried 
to ftir, and. down he fell with ſuch violence, that he thought 
he had daſhed himſelf to pieces. He lay like a tortoiſe incloſed 
and covered with his ſhell, or like a flitch of bacon between two 
trays, or like a boat with the keel upwards upon the ſands. 
And though they ſaw him fall, thoſe jeſting rogues had not the 
leaſt compaſſion on him; on the contrary, putting out their 
torches, they reinforced the clamour, and reiterated the alarm, 


4 
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with ſuch hurry and buſtle, trampling over poor Sancho, and | 


giving him an hundred thwacks upon the targets, that, if he 
— thered himſelf up, and ſhrunk in his head between 
the bucklers, it had gone hard with the poor governor; who, 
crumpled up in that narrow compaſs, ſweated and ſweated 
again, and recommended himſelf to god from the bottom of 
his heart, to deliver him from that danger. Some ſtumbled, 
others fell over him; and one there was, who, getting a top of 
him, ſtood there for a while, and from-thence, as from a 
watch-tower, commanded the troops, and, with a loud- voice, 
cried : This way, brave boys; here the enemy charges thickeſt ; 
nard that poſtern ; ſhut yon gate; down with thoſe ſcaling- 
bn; this way with your cauldrons of roſin, pitch, and 
burning oil; barricado the ſtreets with wool-packs. In ſhort, 
he named, in the utmoſt hurry, all the neceſſary implements 
and engines of war, uſed in defence of a city aſſaulted. The 
r battered Sancho, who heard, and bore all, ſaid, to himſelf: 
O, if it were heaven's good pleaſure, that this iſland were once 
loſt, and I could ſee myſelf, either dead, or out of this great 
_ trait! Heaven heard this petition, and, when he leaſt expected 
it, he heard voices crying, Victory, victory, the enemy is 
routed : riſe Signor governor, enjoy the conqueſt, and divide the 
Tpoils taken from the foe by the valour of that invincible arm. 
me be lifted up, quoth the dolorous Sancho with a doleful 
voice. They helped him to riſe ; and, when he was got u 
his legs, he faid : May all the enemies I have vanqu be 
nailed to my forehead; I will divide no ſpoils of enemies; but I 
intreat and beſeech ſome friend, if I have any, to give me a 
t of wine, for IL am almoſt choked ; and let me dry up 
this ſweat, for I am melting away, and turning into water. 
They rubbed him down; they brought him wine; they untied 
the targets. He fat down upon his bed, and ſwooned away 
with the fright, ſurpriſe, and — undergone. * 
| | wW 
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XZ who had played him the trick, began to be ſorry they had laid. 
it on ſo heavily, But Sancho's coming to himſelf moderated 
the pain they were in at his fainting away. He asked what 
o'clock it was: they told him it was day-break. He held his 
peace; and, without ſaying any thing more, he to dreſs 
himſelf, all buried in 2 They all ſtared at him, in ex- 
pectation what would be the ifſue of his dreſſing himſelf in ſuch 

ſte b Yon 4 * . 8 


In fine, having put on his cloaths, ——.— and little (ſor he 
was ſo bruiſed, he could not do it haſtily) he took the way to 
the ſtable, every body preſent following him: and going to 
Dapple, he embraced him, and gave him a kiſs of peace on the 
fore-head ; and, not without tears in his eyes, he ſaid: Come 
= hither, my com nion, my friend, and partner in my fatigues 
; and miſeries. hen J conſorted with thee, and had no other 
: thoughts, but the-care of mending thy furniture, and feeding 

thy Tittle carcaſe, happy were my hours, my days, and. my 
years. But, ſince I forfook thee, and mounted upon the towers 
of ambition and pride, a thouſand miſeries, a thouſand toils, 
and four thouſand diſquiets, have entered into my ſoul. And 
while he was talking thus, he went-on pannelling his aſs, with- 
out any body's ſaying a word to him. Dapple being pannelled, 
he got upon him, with great pain and heavineſs, and directing 
his ſpeech to the ſteward, the ſecretary, the ſewer, and doctor 
Pedro Rezio, and many others that were there preſent, he ſaid: 
Give way, gentlemen, and ſuffer me'to return to my ancient 
liberty : ſuffer me to ſeek my paſt life, that I may riſe again 
from this preſent death. I was not born to be a governor, nor 
to defend iſlands, or cities, from enemies that aflault them. I 
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vines, than how to give laws, and defend provinces or king- 
doms. Saint Peter is well at Rome: I mean, that nothing 
becomes a man ſo well, as the employment. he was born for. 
In my hand, A ſickle is better than a governor's ſcepter. I 
had rather have my belly full of my own poor porridge “, than 
be ſubject to the miſery of an impertinent phyſician, Who kills 
me with hunger; and I had rather lay myſelf down under the 
ſhade of an oak in ſummer, and equip myſelf with a double 
ſheep-skin jerkin in winter, at my liberty, than lye, under the 
ſlavery of a government, between holland ſheets, and be cloathed 
in fables, ntlemen, god be with you; and tell my lord 
duke, that naked was I born, and naked I am; I neither win 
nor loſe ; I mean, that without a penny came I to this govern- 
ment, and without a penny do I quit it, the direct reverſe of 
the governors of other iſlands. Give me way, and let me'be 


7 Gazpacho: It is made of oil, vinegar, water, ſalt, and ſpice, with bread, 


better underſtand how to plow and dig, how to prune, and dreſs 
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one te plaifter myſelf; for I verily believe all my ribs are 


ken ; thanks to the enemies, who have been trampling upon 
me all night Jong. ET * 1 
It muſt not be ſo, —_ vernor, doctor Pedro Rexio; 
for I will give your ip 2 drink, good againſt falls and 
bruifes, that ſhall preſently reſtore you to your former health 
and vigour. And, as to the eating part, I give you my word 
I will amend that, and Jet you eat abundantly of whatever you 


| have a mind to. It comes too late, anſwered Sancho: I will 


in foot; for, if it benot adorned with pin 
will not want for kempen fandak 8. a — with its 
like; and, Stretch not your feet beyond your : and ſo let 
me be gone; for it grows late. La which the ſteward ſaid: 
Signor governor, we will let your lordſhip depart with 
hearts, though we fhall' de very ſarry to loſe you; for 
rent, X oblige us to deſue 
you know, every governor is bound, — 
he has governed, to ſubmit to a judicature, 
ceount of his adminiftration. When 
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is a new joke of the ſteward's, imagining Sancho to be as ignorant of reckoning 


3s of writing. And in nett Sancho, by not denying it, allows the ten days. 
himſelf : 
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nothing more, nor any other proviſion. They all embraced 
rays he, weeping, embraced them again, and left them 
in admiratian as well at his diſcourſe, as at his ſo reſolute and 
diſcreet determination. | 
ar) ed ie e 

Which treats of matters relating to this hiſtory, and to ns other. 
'HE duke and ducheſs reſolved, that Don Qui rotes challenge 
of their vaſſal, for the cauſe above-mentioned, ſhould go 


he was fled to —— Donna — * his — 
in- law, they gave orde putting in his place a Gaſcoon lacquey 
called 7! ies. inftruing him previouſly in every en he was 
to do. About two days after, the duke ſaid to Don Qui xote, 
that his opponent would be there in four days, and preſent him- 
ſelf in the lifts, armed as a knight, and would maintain, that 
the damſel lied by half the beard, and even by the whole beard, 
ifſhe ſaid he had given her a ife of marriage. Den Qui xote 
was highly delighted with news, and promifed himſelf to 
do wonders upen the occaſion, eſteeming it a ſpecial happineſs, 
that an opportunity offered of demonſtrating to their grandeurs 


how far the valour of his puiffant arm extended; and ſo, with 


pleaſure and ſatisfaction, he waited P 4% cg 
the account of his impatience, were four hundred ages. 

Let us let them paſs, as we let paſs many other things, and 
attend upon Sancho, who, between glad and forry, was making 
the beſt of his way upon Dappie toward his maſter, who 
company he was foder of, than of being governor of all the 
Hands in the world. Now he had not gone far from the iſland 
bf his government (for he never gave himſelf the trouble to 
determine whether it was ah ifland, city, town, or village, that 
he governed) when he ſaw coming along the road fix pilgrims, 
with their ſtaves, being foreigners, ſuch as ask alms ſinging ; 
and, as they drew near to him, they placed themſelves in a row, 


language, what Sancho could not underſtand, excepting one 
word, which they diſtin My pronounced, ſignifying alm; — 
he concluded, that alths was what they begged in their canting 
way. And he being, as Cid Hlemete lays, extremely charitable, 
he took the half loaf and Half cheeſe. out of his wallet, and gave 
it them, making ſigns to them, that he had nothing elſe to 
give them. They received it very willingly, and cried Guelte, 
guelte i. I do not underſtund you,) anſwered Sancho z what is it 


3 Guelte in Dutch is money; 


Or you 


himſelf: for, ſince the way was ſo ſhort, he ſtood in need of 


forward ; and, though the young man was in Flanders, whither 


and, raiſing their voices all together, began to ſing, in their 
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would have "nar Then one of them pulled out of 
is boſom a on ewed it to Sancho; whence he found, 


that they asked for money : and he, putting his thumb to his 


'throat, and extending his hand upward, gave them to under- 


ſtand, he had not a penny of money: and, ſpurring his Dapple, 
he broke through them; and; as he paſſed by, — of them, 
who had viewed him with much attention, caught hold of him, 
and, 1 arms about his waſte, with a loud voice, and 
in ve aſtilian, ſaid: God be my aid! what is it I ſee? 

Is it poſſible I have in arms my dear friend ang good neigh- 
bour Sancho Panga ? Yes, certainly I have; for I am neither 
aſleep, nor drunk. Sancho was ſurpriſed to hear himſelf called 
by his name, and to find himſelf embraced by the ſtranger 
pilgrim; and, though he viewed him earneſtly a goad whi 

without ſpeaking a word, he could not call him to mind. But 


the pilgrim, perceiving his ſuſpence, ſaid : How ! is it poſfible, 


brother Sancho Panga, you do not know your neighbour Rzcote, 
the Moriſco ſhop-keeper of your town ? Then Sancho obſerved 
him more attentively, and began to recolle& him, and at laſt 
remembered him perfectly; and, without alighting from his 
beaſt, he threw his arms about his neck, and ſaid: Who the 
devil, Ricote, ſhould know you in this diſguiſe ? Tell me, how 
came you thus frenchified? and how dare you venture to return 
to Spain, where, if you are known and caught, it will fare but 
ill with you. If you do not diſcover me, Sancho, anſwered the 
grim, I am ſafe enough; for, in this garb, no body can 
w'me. And let us go out of the road to yonder poplar 
grove, where my comrades have a mind to dine and repoſe 
themſelves, and = _ eat ** * ; for they are a v 
ſort of people; and there ve an opportunity to 
— what. has befallen me fince I departed from our village, in 


| obedience to his majeſty's proclamation, which ſo rigorouſly 


threatened the miſerable people of our nation, as you muſt have 


Sancho conſented, and Ricote ſpeaking to the reſt of the pil- 


ims, they turned afide toward the poplar grove, which they 
Ew at a diflance, far enough out of the high road. They flung 
down their ſtaves, and, putting off their pilgrim's weeds, re- 
bey were all * young fellows, 

excepting Ricote, who was pretty well advanced in years. 
They all carried wallets, which, as appeared afterwards, were 


well provided with incitatives, and ſuch as provoke to thirſt at 


two leagues diſtance. - They laid themſelves along on the ground, 
and, making the graſs their table-cloth, they ſpread their bread, 
falt, knives, nuts, flices of cheeſe, and clean bones of gammon 
of bacon, which, if they would not bear being picked, did not 
forbid being fucked, They produced alſo à kind of — 5 


the proclamation and edit, whi 
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eatable called Caviere, made of the roes of fiſh, a great awakener 
of thirſt, There-wanted not elives, though dry, and without 
any ſauce, yet ſavoury, and well preſerved. But, what carried 
the palm in the field of this banquet, was, ſux bottles of wine, 
each producing one out of his wallet. Even honeſt Ricote, who 
had transformed: himſelf from a Moor into a German, or Dutch- 
man, pulled out his, which for bigneſs might vie with the other 
five. Now they began to eat with the higheſt reliſh, and much 
at their leiſure, dwelling upon the taſte of every bit they took 
upon the point of a knife, and very little of each thing; and 
ſtraight all together lifted up their arms and their bottles into the 
air, mouth applied to mouth, and their eyes nailed to the hea- 
vens, as if they were taking aim at it, and, in this poſture, 
waving their heads from fide to fide, in token of the pleaſure 


they received, they continued a good while, transfuſing the 


entrails of the veſſels into their own ſtomachs. - Sancho beheld 


all this, and was nothing grieved-thereat ; but rather, in com- 


liance with the proverb he very well knew, When you are at 
S_ do as they do at Rome, he demanded of Ricote the bottle, 
and took his aim, as the others had done, and not with leſs 
reliſh. Four times the bottles bore being tilted ; but, for the 
fifth, it was not to be done; for they were now as empty and 
as dry as a ruſh, which ſtruck a damp upon the mirth they 
had hitherto ſhewn. One or other of them, ſrom time to 
time, would take Sancho by the right hand, and ſay: Spaniard 
and Dutchman, all one, goot companion: and Sancho would 
anſwer: Goot companion, I vow to gad. And then he burſt 
out into a. fit of laughing, which held him an hour, without his 
remembering at that time any thing of what bad befallen him 
in his government : for cares have commonly. but very little 
2 over the time that is ſpent in eating and drinking. 
inally, the making an end of the wine was the beginning of a 
ſound ſleep, which ſeized them all, upon their very board and 
table cloth. Only Ricote and Sancho remained awake, having 
drank leſs, though eaten more, than the reſt, And they two, 
going aſide, fat them down at the foot of a beech, leaving the 
2 buried in a ſweet ſleep; and Ricote, laying aſide his 
oriſco, ſaid what follows in pure Caſtilian. | 
You well know, O Sancho, = neighbour and friend, how 
5 his majeſty commanded to 
be publiſhed againſt thoſe of my nation, ſtruck a dread and 
terror into us all: at leaſt into me it did, in ſuch fort, that me- 
thought the rigour of the penalty was already executed upon me 
and my children, before the time limited for our departure from 
Spain, I provided therefore, as I thought, like a wiſe man, 
who, knowing, that, at ſuch a time, the houſe he lives in will 
be taken from him, ſecures another to remove to: I ſay, I left 
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our town, alone, and without my family, to find out a place, 
whither I might conveniently carry them, without that hurry 
the reſt went away in. For I well ſaw, as did all the wik 

us, that thoſe proclamations were not bare threatening, 
ie pretended they were, but effectual laws, and ſuch as 
be put im execution at the appointed time. And what 
med me in the belief of this, was, my knowing the miſ- 
chievous and extravagant deſigns of our people; which were 
fuch, that, in my opinion, it was a divine inſpiration that 
moved his majeſty to put ſo brave a reſolution in ice. Not 
that we were all culpable; for ſome of us were 


with thoſe that were otherwiſe; and it is not prudent to nouriſh 
a ſerpent in one's boſom, by keeping one's enemies within doors, 
In ſhort, we were juſtly puniſhed with the ſentence of baniſh- 
ment; a ſoft and mild one, in the opinion of ſome, but to us 
the molt terrible that can be inflicted, Wherever we are, we 
weep for Spain; for, in ſhort, here were we born, and this is 
our native country, We no where find the reception our miſ- 
fortune requires. Even in Barum, and all other parts of Africa, 
where we expected to be received, cheriſhed, and made much 
of, there it is we are moſt ne and miſuſed. We knew 
not our happineſs, till we loſt it; and ſo great is the deſire 
almoſt all of — returning — thoſe 
and are not a who can age like my- 
bas — their wives * children” and come back again; 10 
violent is the love they bear it. And it is now | know, and find 
IR the truth of that common ſaying, Sweet is the 


one's country. T8 
= went away, as I = from our — 2 
ence; and, though there I met with a reception, 

4 deſire to ſee other countries. I went into /taty, and then into 
Germany, atid there I thought we might live more at liberty, 
the natives not ſtanding much upon niceties, and every one 
living as he pleaſes; for, in moſt parts of it, there is liberty of 
conſcience. I. took a houſe in a village near Azgsburgh, but 
ſoon left it, and joined company with theſe pilgrims, who come 
in great numbers, every year, into Spain, to viſit its holy places, 
which they look upon as their /adies, and a certain gain, and 
fure profit. They travel almoſt the whole kingdom over, and 
there is not a village, but they are ſure of getting meat and drink 
in it, and a real at leaſt in money; and, at end of their 
journey, they go off wich above a hundred crowns clear, which, 
being cha ints gold, they carry out of the kingdom, either 
in the hollow of their ſtaves, or in the patches of their weeds, 
or by ſome other — — they are maſters of, and get ſaſe into their 
own country, in ſpite of all the officers and —_ 
pales 
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paſſes and ports, where money is regiſtred. Now my deſi 
1 2 is, to carry off the treaſure I left buried (for, it — 
without the town, I can do it with the leſs danger) and to write, 
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or go over to my wiſe and daughter, who, I know, are in Algiers, 
— contrive how to bring them to ſome port of France, anti 
from thence carry them into Germany, where we will wait, and 
ſee how god will be pleaſed to diſpoſe of us. - For, in ſhort, 
Sancho, 1 know for certain, that Ricota my daughter, and 
Franciſca Ricote my wife, are catholic chriſtians, and, though 
Jam not altogether ſuch, yet I am more of the chriſtian than 
the Moor; and I conſtantly pray to god to open the eyes of my 
underſtanding, and make me know in what manner I qught to 
ſerve him. what I wonder at, is, that my wife and daughter 
ſhould rather go into Barbary, than into France, where they 
ight have lived as chriſtians. Fr | 

k you, Ricote, anſwered Sancho, That perhaps was not 
at their choice, becauſe John T ropeyo, your wiſe's brother, who 
carried them away, being a rank Maor, would certainly go 
where he thought it beſt to ſtay: and I can tell you another 
thing, which is, that. I believe it is in vain for you to look for 
the money you left buried, becauſe we had news, that your 
brother-in-law, and your wife, had abundance of pearls, and a 
reat deal of money in gold, taken from them, as not having 
regiſtred. That may be, replied Ricote but I am ſute, 
Sancho, they did not touch my hoard ;; for I never diſcovered-it 
to them, as fearing ſome mi ce: and therefore, Sancho, if 


you will go along with me, and me to carry it off and 


conceal it, I will give you two red crowns, with which 


you may relieve your wants; for you know I am not ignorant 


they are many. I would do it, anſwered Sancho, but that I 
am not at all covetous: for, had I been ſo, I quitted an em- 
ployment this very morning, out of which I could have made 
the walls of my houſe of gold, and, before ſix months had been 
at an end, have eaten in : ſo that, fer this reaſon, and be- 
cauſe I think I ſhould betray my king by favouring his enemies, 
I will not go with you, inſtead of two hundred crowns, 
you lay me down four hundred upon the nail. And 
what employment is it you have quitted, Sancho? demanded 
Ricote. | left being governor of an land, anſwered Sancho, and 
ſuch a one, as, in faith, you will ſcarce, at three pulls, meet 
with its fellow. And where is this iſland ? demanded Nicote. 
Where? anſwered Sancho; why, two from hence, and 
it is called the iſland Barataria, Peace, quoth Ricote ; 


for iflands are out at ſea: there are no iſlands on the main land. 


No? replied Sancho: I tell you, friend Ricie, that I left it this 


very morning; and yeſterday I was in it, governing at my 


ſure, like any Sagittarius: but, for all that, I quitted it, looking 
1 | upon 
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upon the office of a governor to be a very dangerous thing. And 


what have you got by the government? demanded Ricote. 1 


have got, anſwered Sancho, this experience, to know I am fit 
to govern nothing but a herd of cattle, and that the riches got 
in ſuch governments are pot at the' expence of one's eaſe and 


Neep, yea, and of one's ſuſtenance; for, in iſlands, governors 


eat but little, eſpecially if they have phyſicians to look after 
their health. I underſtand you not, Sancho, quoth Ricote; and 
all you ſay ſeems to me extravagant: for who ſhould give you 
iſlands to govern? Are there wanting men in the world, abler 
than you are, to be governors? Hold your peace, Sancho, recall 
your ſenſes, and conſider whether you will go along with me, 
as I ſaid, and help me to take up the treaſure I left buried; for, 
in truth, it may very well be called a treaſure; and I will give 
you wherewithal to live, as I have already told you. And1 

ave told you, Ricote, replied Sancho, that I will not: be ſatisfied; 
I will not diſcover you, and go your way, in god's name, and 
let me go mine: for I know, that What is well got may meet 


with diſaſter, and What is ill got deſtroys both it and its maſter. 


I will not urge you farther, Sancho, quoth Ricote: but, tell 
me, were you in our town, when my wife and daughter, and 
my brother-in-law, went away? Was I? ay, anſwered Sancho; 
and I can tell you, that your — — went away ſo beautiful, 
that all the town went out to ſee her, and every body ſaid, ſhe 
was the fineſt creature in the world. She went away weeping, 


and embraced all her friends and acquaintance, and all that came 


to ſee her, and defired them all to recommend her to god, and 
to our lady his mother: and this ſo feelingly, that ſhe made me 
weep, who am no-great whimperer: and, in faith, many had 
a deſire to conceal her, and to go and take her away upon the 
road: but the fear of tranſgreſſing the king's command reſtrain- 
ed them. Don Pedro Gregorio, the rich heir you know, ſhewed 
himſelf the moſt affected; for, they ſay, he was mightily in love 
with her ; and, ſince ſhe went away, he has never been ſeen 
in our town, and we all think he followed to ſteal her 2 
but hitherto nothing farther is known. I ever had a jealouſy, 
quoth Ricote, that this gentleman was ſmitten with my daughter: 
but, truſting to the virtue of my Ricota, it gave me no trouble 
to find he was in love with her: for you muſt have heard, 


Sancho, that the Mooriſh women ſeldom or never mingle in love 


with old chriſtians; and my daughter, who, as I believe, minded 
religion more than love, little regarded this rich heir's courtſhip. 
God grant it, replied Sancho; for it would be very ill for them 
both: and let me be gone, friend Ricote; for I intend to be to- 
night with my mafter Don Quixote. God be with you, bro- 
ther Sancho, ſaid Ricote; for my comrades are ſtirring, and it 
is time for us alſo to be on our way. And then ä 
or. | eac 
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Don QU1xoTE DE LA MANc HA. 
each other: Sancho mounted his Dapple, and Ricote leaned on 
his pilgrim's ſtaff ; and ſo they pa N n, e Me 


CHAP. III. | 
Of what befel Sancho in the way, and other matters, which you 
1 have only to ſte. | 


F'4 NC HO ſtaid fo long with Ricote, that he had not time 
to reach the duke's caſtle that day; though he was arrived 
within half a league of it, when the night, ſomewhat dark and 
cloſe, overtook him: but, it being ſummer time, it gave him 
no great concern ; and fo he ſtruck out of the road, purpoſing 
to wait for the morning. But his ill luck would have it, that, 
in ſeeking a place, where he might beſt accommodate himſelf, 
he and Dapplefell together into a deep and very dark pit, among 
ſome ruins of old buildings ; and, as he was'falling, be recom- 


' mended himſelf to god with his whole heart, not expecting to 


ſtop, till he came to the depth of the abyſs. But it fell out 
otherwiſe ; for, a little beyond three fathom, Dapple felt ground, 
and Sancho found himſelf on his back, without having received 
any da or hurt at all. He fell to feeling his body all over, 
and held his breath, to ſee if he was ſound, or bored through in 
any part: and finding himſelf well, whole, and in catholic health, 


he thought he could never give ſufficient thanks to god for the 


mercy extended to him; for he verily thought he had been 
beaten into a thouſand pieces. He felt alſo with his hands about 
the ſides of the pit, to ſee if it was poſſible to get out of it 
without help ; but he found them all ſmooth, and without any 
hold or footing: at which Sancho was much grieved, and eſpe- 
cially when he heard Dapple groan moſt tenderly and fadly : 
and no wonder ; nor did he lament out of wantonneſs, being, 
in truth, not over well ſituated. Alas! ſaid Sancho Panga then, 
what unexpected accidents perpetually befal thoſe, who live in 
this miſerable world ! Who could- have thought, that he, who 
yeſterday ſaw himſelf inthroned a governor of an iſland, com- 


manding his ſervants and his vaſſals, ſhould to-day find himſelf 
| buried in a pit, without any body to help him, and without 


ſervant or vaſſal to come to his aſſiſtance? Here muſt I and m 

aſs periſh with hunger, unleſs we die firſt, he by bruiſes and 
contuſions, and I by grief and concern. At leaff, I ſhall not 
be ſo happy as my maſter Don Quixote de la Mancha was, when 
he deſcended and went down into the cave of the enchanted 
Monteſinos, where he met with better entertainment than in his 
own houſe, and where, it ſeems, he found the cloth ready laid, 
and the bed ready made. There ſaw he beautiful and pleaſant 


viſions; and here I ſhall ſee, I ſuppoſe, toads and ſnakes. Un- 
fortunato 
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| alſo ſhared the fortune of the fall, a piece of bread, be ga 
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fortunate that Iam What are my follies and imaginations come 


to? Hence ſhall my bones be taken up, when it ſhall pleaſe 
god that I am found, clean, white, and bare, and thoſe of my 
truſty Dapple with them; whence, peradventure, it will be 
conjectured who we were, at leaſt by thoſe, who have been 
gems, that Touche Fonge, never from his aſs, nor his 
m Sancho Panga. Again I ſay, miſerable we! that our 
ill luck would 4 ſuffer us to die in — 1 — 
among our friends, where, though our mi nes Qu 
no remedy, there would not be wanting ſome to grieve for them, 
and, at our laſt gaſp, to cloſe our eyes. O my companion and 
my friend! how ill have I repaid thy good ſervices ! forgive me, 
and beg of fortune, in the beſt manner thou art able, to bring 
us out of this miſerable calamity, in which we are both in- 
valved; and I promiſe to put a crown of laurel upon — head, 
that thou wages look like any poet-laureat, and to thy 
allowance. Thus lamented Sanche Panęa, and his beaſt liſtened 
to bim without anſwering one word, ſuch was the diſtreſs and 
iſh. the paor creature was in. | 
n 
came on, an 
n it was, of all 4 ihti 
the moſt impoſlible to get out of that pit without belp. Then 
„e and to Cry out aloud, to try if any bady 
could him: but all his cries were in the deſert ; for there 
was nat 2 creature in all thoſe parts within hearing; and then 
he gave himſelf over for dead. Dapple lay with his mouth up- 
wards, and Sancha contrived to get him upon his legs, though 
he could fcarce ſtand : and pulling out of his wallet, which had 


ve it 
bis beaſt, who did not. take it amiſs 3 and Sancha, as if the afs 
underſtood him, ſaid to him: Bread is relief for all kind of 
grief. At he diſcovered a hole in one fide of the pit, 


2 


cing in through what might be called the 
2 41 He ſaw alſo, that it enlarged and ex- 
tended itſelf into. another ſpacious concavity. Which having 
abſerved, he came back ta Where his aſs was, and with a ſtone. 
began to break away the earth of the hole, and ſoan made room 
for his aſs ta paſs eaſily through, which he did: then, taking 
him. by the halter, be advanced forward along the cavern, to 


2 That is, were, thrown away. The phraſe is, 1 ſuppole, an ahnden to 
tie ſcripture character of Jabs Baptiſt, that he was Ven c/amantit in deſerts, 
the vice of one crying in ihe wilderneſs os deſert, | 
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ſee if he could find a way to get out on the other fide, He 
went on, ſometimes darkling, and ſometimes without light, but 
never without fear. The almighty god be my aid, quoth he 
to himfelf; this, which to me is a mifhap, to my maſter Don 
Qui xote had been an adventure: he would, no doubt, have taken 
theſe depths and dun for flowery gardens and s of 
Galiana ?, and would have expected to iſſue out of this obſcu- 
rity by ſome pleaſant meadow. But, unhappy I, devoid of coun- 
ſel, and dejected in mind, at every ſtep, expect ſome other pit, 
deeper than this, to open on A ſudden under my feet, and ſwal- 


low me downright: Welcome that ill that comes alone. In this 


manner, and with theſe thoughts, he fancied he had gone fome- 
what more than half a league, when he diſcovered a glimmering 
light, like that of the day, breaking in, and opening an en- 
trance into what ſeemed to him the road to the other world. 
Here Cid Hamete Benengeli leaves him, and returns to treat of 
Don Quixote, who, with joy and tranſport, was — for the 
appointed day of combat with the raviſher of Donna Rogriguez's 
daughter's honour, reſolving to ſee juſtice done her, and to take 
ſatisſaction for the affront and injury offered ker. | 
Itha , then, that, riding out one morning, to exerciſe and 
aſſay himſelf for the buſineſs of the combat, he was to be en- 
gaged in within a day or two, as he was now reining, now 
running Rozinante, be chanced to pitch his feet ſo near a pit, 
that, had he not drawn the reins in very ſtrongly, he muſt in- 
evitably have fallen into it. At laſt he ſtopped him, and fel} 
not, and, getting a little nearer, without alighting, he viewed 
the chaſm, and, as he was looking at it, Ny ava pd loud voice 
within, and, liſtening attentively, he could diſtinguiſh and un- 
derſtand, that he, who ſpoke from below, faid: Ho, above there; 
is there any chriſtian hears me, or any charitable gentle- 
man to take pity of a ſinner buried alive, an unfortunate, diſ- 


ö governor? Don Onixotr thought he heard Sanche - 
a 


nga's voice; at which he was furpriſed and amazed; and, 
raiſing his voice as high as he could, he cried: Wha is below 
there? who is it complains? Who ſhould be here, or who ſtiould 
complain, replied the voice, but the forlorn Sancho Pangea, 
vernor, for his fins, and for his evikerrantry, of the i 
Barataria, and late ſquire of the famous knight Don Oni xora 
de la Mancha ? Which Don Qui vote hearing, his aſtoniffiment 
was doubled, and his amazement inereaſed; for it came into 
his imagination, that Sancho Panga was dead, and that his ſouł 
was there doing penance; and, being carried away by this thought, 
he ſaid : I conjure thee, by all that can conjure thee, as a catholic 


3 A beautiful palace of a Mei princeſs, the ruins fill to be ſeen at or 


near Toledo. 


chriſtian, 
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chriſtian, to tell me who thou art; and, if thou art a foul 


in purgatory, let me know what I can do for thee; - for, 


fince it is my profeſſion to be aiding and aſſiſting to the needy 
of this world, is 

in the other, who cannot help themſelves. So then, anſwered 
the voice, you who ſpeak to me are my maſter Don Quixote de 
la Mancha, and by the tone of the voice it can be no body elſe 


for certain. Den Quixote I am, replied Don Quixote, he, who 


profeſſes to ſuccour and aſſiſt the living and the dead in their 


neceſſities. Tell me, then, who thou art, for thou amazeſt me; y 


if you are my ſquire Sancho Panga, and chance to be dead, fince 
the devils have not got you, but through the mercy of god you 
are in purgatory, our holy mother the Roman catholic church 
has ſupplications ſufficient to deliver you from the pains you are 
in; and I, for wy parks will ſolicit her in your behalf, as far as 
eſtate will : therefore explain, and without more ado 

tell me who you are. I vow to god, ſaid the voice, and I ſwear 
by the birth of whom your worſhip pleaſes, Signor Don Quixote 
la Mancha, that I am your ſquire Sancho Panga, and 
that I never was dead in all the days of my life, but that, having 
left my government, for cauſes and conſiderations that require 
more leiſure to relate them, this night I fell into this cavern, 


where I now am, and Dapple with me, who will not let me 


lye, by the ſame token he ſtands here by me: and would you 


have any more? One would think the aſs had underſtood what 


Sancho ſaid; for at that inſtant he began to bray, and that ſo 
luſtily, that the whole cave reſounded with it. A credible wit- 
neſs, quoth Don Quixote I know that bray, as well as if I had 
brought it forth; and I know your voice, my dear Sancho: ſtay 
alittle, and I will go to the duke's caſtle hard by, and will fetch 


people to get you out of this pit, into which your ſins have 1 


certainly caſt you. Pray, go, for the lord's ſake, quoth Sancho, 
and return ſpeedily; for I cannot longer endure being buried alive 
here, and am dying with fear. 7 00't 4 

Don Qui æote left him, and went to the caſtle, to tell the duke 


and ducheſs what had befallen Sancho Panga; at which they 
wondered not a little, though they eafily conceived how he 


might fall, by the correſponding circumſtance of the pit, which 
had been there time out of mind : but they could not imagine 
how he had left the government without their having advice of his 
coming. Finally, they ſent ropes and pullies, and, by dint of 
4 great many hands, and a great deal of labour, Dapple and 


ncho Pancea were drawn out of thoſe gloomy ſhades to the 


light of the ſun. A certain ſcholar, ſeeing him, ſaid: Thus 
ſhould all bad governors come out of their governments, as this 
ſinner comes out of the depth of this abyſs, ſtarved with hun- 
ger, wan, and, I ſuppoſe, pennyleſs. Sancho, hearing him, oy 
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ſhall alſo be ready to aid and aſſiſf the diſtreſſed || 
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me, in all which time I had not my belly full one hotr : 1 was 
| had my bones broken by enemies; 


para ed by phyſicians, and 
or had 1 2 perquiſites, or receive my dues: and 


this being ſo, as it really is, methinks 1 deferved not to be 
packed of in this manner: but, Mai propofes, and god dif- 
poſes; and he knows what is beſt and fitteſt for ev 
and, As is the reaſon, ſuch is the ſeaſon ; and, Let no body ay, 
I will not drink of this water; for, Where one to nie 
with gammons of bacon, there are no pins to hang them on. 
God my mind, and that is endugh: I fay no more, 
ah, ah could. Be not angry, Sancho, not concerned at what 
you hear, quoth Don Qui xote; for then you will never have 
done: come but you with a fafe conſcience, and let people TY 
what they will; for you may as well think to barticado tf 
high-way, as to tie up the tongue of. ſlander. If a N 
comes rich from his government, they ſay he has plundered it, 
and, if he leaves it poor, that he has been a good - for- no 
fool. I warrant, _—_—y Sancho, that, for this bout, they 
rather take me for a fool than a thief. 2 
In ſuch. talk, and ſurrounded by a multitude of boys and ot! 
people, ey arrived at the caſtle, where the duke and duch 
were ly in a gallery waiting for Don 7 and for 
Sancho, who would not go up to; ſee the duke, till he had 
firſt taken the neceſſary care of Dapple in the ſable, ſaying, 
the poor thing had had but an indifferent night's lodging: and, 
that done, up he went to ſee the duke and ducheſs, before whom 
kneeling, he ſaid; I, my lord and lady, becauſe yout grandeurz 
would have it ſo, without any deſert of mine, went to govern 
our iſland of Barataria, into which naked I entered, and naked 
have left it: I neither win nor loſe: whether I have governed 
well or ill; there were witneſſes, who may ſay what they leaſe. 
J have reſolved doubts, and pronounced ſentences, an al the 
while ready to die with hunger, becauſe doctor Pedro Rezio, 
native of Tirteafuera, and phyſician in ordinary to the ifland 
ans, its 22 Laar have it ſo. . actacked * by 
night, and though they put us in great danger, the people ot 
the iſland ſay, they — delivered, * got . victory, by the 
valour of my arm; and, according as they ſay true, ſo help 
them god. In ſhort, in this time I have ſummed up the cares 
and burdens that governing brings with it, and find, by my 
account, that my ſhoulders cannot bear them, neither are they 
a proper weight for my ribs, or arrows for my quiver ; and there- 
fore, leſt the government ſhould forſake me, I reſolved to for- 
ſake the government; and yeſterday morning I left the iſland 
as I found it, with the ſame ftreets, houſes, and roofs it had be- 
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fore 1 went into it. I borrowed nothing of 


body, nor ſet 


about making a purſe; and though I thought have made ſore 


wholſom laws, I made none, fearing they would not be obſerved, 


which is all one as if they were not made. I quitted, I fay, 1 


the iſland, accompanied by no body but Dapple I fell into a 
pit, and went along under ground, till this morning by the light 
of the ſun I diſcovered a way out, though not fo eaſy a one, but 


that, if heaven had not ſent my maſter Don 1 I 


had ftaid till the end of the world. So that, my lord duke, and 
lady ducheſs, behold here your governor Sancho Panga, who, 
in ten days only that he held the government, has gained the 
experience to know, that he would not give a farthing to be 
8 not of an iſland only, but even of the whole world. 

his then being the caſe, kiſſing your honour's feet, and imi- 
tating the boys at play, who cry, leap you, and then let me 
leap, I give a leap out of the government, and again paſs over 
to the ſervice of my maſter Don —— for, after all, though 
with him I eat my bread in 71 r, at leaſt T have my belly 
full; and, for my part, ſo that be' well filled, all is one to me, 
whether it be with carrots or partridges oo © 

Here Sancho ended his long ſpeech, Don Quixote fearing all 
the while he would utter a thouſand extravagancies, and, ſeeing 
he had ended with ſo few, he gave thanks to heaven in his heart. 
The duke embraced Sancho, and aſſured him, that it grieved 
him to the ſoul he had left the government fo ſoon; but that he 
would take care he ſhould have ſome other employment, in his 
territories, of leſs trouble and more profit. The ducheſs alſo 


embraced him, and ordered he ſhould be made much of; for he 


ſeemed to be ſorely bruiſed, and in wretched plight. 


Of the prodigious and never ſeen battle between Don Quixote de 


lsa Mancha and the lacquey Toſilos, in defence of the Duenna 


HE duke and ducheſs repented not of the jeſt put 
Sancho Panga, in relation to the government they" Bad 
given him; eſpecially ſince their ſteward came home that ve 


Rodriguez's daughter. 


day, and gave them a * relation of almoſt all the wor 


and actions Sancho had ſaid and done during that time. In fine, 


he exaggerated the aſſault of the iſland, with Sanche's fright, 
and departure; at which they were not a little pleaſed. 
After this, the hiſtory tells us, the appointed day of combat 
came, and the duke having over and over again inſtructed his 
lacquey Tofilovs, how he ſhould behave towards Don Duixote, 
ſo as to overcome him without killing or wounding him, = 
on , +% 4 Man 
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manded that the iron heads ſhould be taken off their launces, 
telling Don Quixote, that chriſtianity, upon which he valued 
himſelf, did not allow; that this battle ſhould be fought with ſo 
much peril and hazard of their lives, and that he ſhould content 
himſelf with giving them free field-room in his territories, though 
in oppoſition to the decree of the holy council, which prohibits 
ſuch challenges; and therefore he would not puſh the affair to 
the utmoſt extremity. Don Quixote replied, that his excellency 
might diſpoſe matters relating to this buſineſs as he liked beſt, 
for he would obey him in every thing. The dreadful day bang 
now come, and the duke having commanded a ſpacious ſcaffol 

to be erected before the court of the caſtle for the judges of the 


field, and the two Duennas, mother and daughter, appellants z 


an infinite number of people, from all the neighbouring towns 
and villages, flocked to ſee the novelty of this combat, the like 


having never been heard of in that country, neither by the living 


nor the dead, | 


* * 


The firſt, who entered the field and the pale, was the maſter 


of the ceremonies, who examined the ground, and walked it 
all over, that there might be no foul play, nor any thing covered 


to occaſion ſtumbling or falling. hen entered the Duennas, 
and took their ſeats, covered with veils: to their eyes and even 
to their breaſts, with tokens of no ſmall concern. Don Quixote 
pected himſelf in the liſts. A while after appeared on one 
ide of the place, accompanied by many trumpets, and mounted 
upon a puiſſant ſteed, making the earth ſhake under him, the 
reat lacquey Tofilos, his vizor down, and quite ſtiffened with 
ſtrong and ſhining armour, The horſe ſeemed to be a Friſe- 
lander, well-ſpread, and flea-bitten, with a quarter of a hundred 
weight of wool about each fetlock. The valorous combatant came 
well inſtructed by the duke his lord how to behave towards the 
valorous Don Quixote de la Mancha, and cautioned in no wiſe to 


hurt him, but to endeavour to ſhun the firſt onſet, to avoid the 


danger of his own death, which muſt be inevitable, ſhould he en- 


counter him full- butt. He traverſed the liſts, and, coming where 


the Duennas were, he ſet himſelf to view awhile her who de- 


Se him for her husband. The marſhal of the field called Don 


ui xote, Who had. preſented himſelf in the liſts, and, together 
with Tofilos, asked the Duennas, whether they conſented, that 
Den Quixote de la Mancha ſhould maintain their right. They 
anſwered that they did, and that, whatever he. d do in the 


caſe, they allowed it: for well done, firm and valid. By this 


time the duke and ducheſs were ſeated in a balcony, over the 
barriers, which were crowded with an infinite number of le 
all apo os behold this dangerous and unheard of — * it 
was articled between the combatants, that, if Don Quixote ſhould 


conquer his adverſary, the latter ſhould be obliged to marry 
* | R Donna 
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Donna Rodriguez's daughter; and, if he ſhould be overcome, 
his adverſary ſhould be at his liberty, and free from the promiſe 
the women inſiſted upon, without giving any other fatisfation, 2 
equally between 


The maſter of the ceremonies divided the fun 
them, and fixed each in the poſt he was to ſtand in. The 
drums beat; the ſound of the trumpets filled the air; the earth 
trembled beneath their feet ; the hearts of the gazing multitude 
were in fu 
ſucceſs of this buſineſs. Finally, Don Quixote, recommending 
himſelf with all his heart to our lord, and to the lady Du. 
cinea del Toboſo, ſtood waiting when the preciſe ſignal for the 
onſet ſhould be given. But our lacquey's thoughts were very diffe- 
rently employed; for he thought 
ing to relate. | 


It ſeems, while he ſtood looking at his female enemy, he fan- 


cied her the beautifulleſt woman he had ever ſeen in his life, and 


the little blind boy, called up and down the ftreets Love, would 
not loſe the opportunity offered him of — over a lac- 
queian 4 heart, and placing it in the catalogue of his trophies ; 
and fo, approaching him fair and ſoſtly, without any body's 
feeing him, he ſhot the poor lacquey in at the left ſide with an 
arrow two yards long, and pierced his heart through and through: 
and he might ſafely do it; for Love is invifible, and goes in and 
out where he liſts, without being accountable to any body for 
his actions. & 1 0 R 2 

I ſay then, that, when the nal was given for the onſet, our 
lacquey ſtood tranſported, thinking on her he had now made 
the miſtreſs of his liberty, and — regarded not the trumpet's 
ſound, as did Don Quixote, who had ſcarce heard it, when, bend - 
ing forward, he ran againſt his enemy, at Rozinante's beſt ſpeed ; 
and his truſty ſquire Sancho, ſeeing him ſet forward, cried aloud : 
God guide you, cream, and flower of knightserrant; god give 
you victory, fince you have 'right on ſide. And though 
Tofiles ſaw Don Quixote making towards him, he ſtirred not a 
ſep from his poſt, but called as loud as he could to the marſhal 


; of the field; who coming up to ſee what he wanted, Tofilos 


ſaid: Sir, is not this combat to decide, whether 1 ſhall marry, 


or not marry, yonder young lady? It is, anſwered the marſhal. 


Fhen, quoth the lacquey, my conſcience will not let me pro- 
ceed any farther; and J declare, that I yield myſelf vanquiſhed, 
and am ready to marry that gentlewoman immediately. "Fhe 
marſhal was ſurpriſed at what Tofiles ſaid, and, as he was in 


the ſecret of the contrivance, he could not tell what anſwer to 


make him, Don Quixote, perceiving that his adverſary did not 
come on to meet him, ſtopped ſhort in the midſt of his career. 
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The duke could not gueſs the reaſon why the combat did not 
zo forward: but the marſhal went and told him what Toflos 
2 ſaid; at which he was ſurpriſed and extremely angry. In 
the mean time, 1 went up to the place where Donna Ro- 
driguex was, and faid aloud: I am willing, madam, to marry 
your daughter, and would not obtain that by firite and conten- 
ion, which I may have by peace, and without danger of death. 
The valorous Dan Quixote, hearing all this, ſaid: Since it is 
ſo, I am abſolved from my promiſe: let them be married in 
's name, and, fince god has given her, faint Peter bleſs her. 
The duke was now come down to the court of the caſtle, and, 
going up to Tofiles, he ſaid: Is it true, knight, that you yield 
ourlelf vanquiſhed, and that, inſtigated by your timorous con- 
+ wy you will marry this damſel? Yes, my lord, anſwered 
Tofilss. He does very well, quoth Sancho Panga at this juncture z 
for, What you would give to the mouſe, give it the cat, and 
you will have no trouble. Tofilos was all this while unlacing his 
helmet, and deſired them to help him quickly, for. his ſpirits 
and breath were juſt failing him, and he could not endure to 
be ſo long pent up in the ſtraitneſs of that lodging. They 
preſently unarmed him, and the face of the lacquey was expo 
to view. Which Donna Rodriguez and her daughter ſeeing, 
they cried aloud: A cheat, a cheat; Toles, my lord duke's 
lacquey, is put upon us inſtead of our true ſpouſe ; juſtice from 
god and the bo. againſt ſo much deceit, not to ſay villany. 
Afflict not yourſelves, ladies, quoth Don Qui æote; for this is 
neither deceit nor villany, and, if it be, the duke is not to 
blame, but the wicked enchanters, who perſecute me. and who, 
envying me the glory of this conqueſt, have tranformed the 
countenance of your husband into that of this perſon, who, you 
ſays is a lacquey of the duke's. Take my advice, and, in ſpite 
the malice of my enemies, marry him ; for without doubt 
he is the very man you deſire to take for your husband. The 
duke, hearing this, was ready to vent his anger in laughter, and 
ſaid: The things, which befal Signor Don Quixote, are ſo ex- 
traordinary, that I am inclined to believe this is not my lac- 
quey; but let us make uſe of this ſtratagem and device; let us 
poſtpone the wedding for fifteen days, if you pleaſe, and, in the 
mean time, keep this perſon, who holds us in doubt, in fafe 
cuſtody : perhaps, during that time, he may return to his priſtine 
figure; for the grudge the enchanters bear to Signor Don Duixote 
cannot ſurely laſt fo long, and eſpecially ſince theſe tricks and 
transformations avail them ſo little. O Sir, quoth Sancho, thoſe 
wicked wretches make it their practice and cuſtom to change 
things relating to my maſter from one ſhape to another. A 
knight, whom he vanquiſhed a few days ago, called the night 
of the looking-glaſſes, was cope by them into the ſhape and 
0 l f N 3 . 
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pure, bf dhe bachelor Sampſon Carraſco, a native of our town, 
11 0 7855 friend of 3 Dy — turned my lady Dul. 
#1 Tobeſo into z downright country-wench : therefore 1 
magine this Tacquey will live and die à lacquey all the days of 
his life.” To which Rodriguez's daughter faid: Let him be who 


be will that demands me to'wiſe, I take lt kindly of him; for 


I had rather be lawful wife to a lacquey, than a caft miſtreſs, 
and tricked by a N though he, who'abuſed me, is not 
one. In mort, all theſe accidents and events ended in T's 
confinement, till it ſhould a what his transformation would 
come to. The. was adjudged to Don Aide by a gene- 
ral acclamation : but ter part of the ſpectators were out 
of humour to find, that the ſo much expected combatants had 
not hacked one another to pieces; juſt as boys are ſorry, when 
the criminal, they expected to ſec hanged, is pardoned, either 
by the proſecutor, or the cr. 
The crowd diſperſed : the duke and Don Quixote returned to 

| 2 | odriguez and her 
daughter were exrremely well pleaſed to ſee, that, one way or 
other, this buſineſs was like to end in matrimony, and T lot 
hoped no leſs. . | * i e * 5 - 375 ho 


nud relates how Don Quixote took bis ave of the duke, and 


of what befel him with the-wity and wanton Altiſidora, one 


"© of the ducheſs's waiting-women. 


Der, UTXO TE now thought it high time to quit ſo 


A "idle a life as that he had led in the caftle, thinking he com- 
mitted a great fault in ſuffering his perſon to be thus confined, 
and. in living lazily amidſt the infinite pleaſures and entertain- 
ments the duke and ducheſs provided for bum 2s a knight-errant; 
and he was of opinion he muſt give a ſtriQt-account'to god for 
this by a therefore be one day asked * of — 

rinces, that he might depart, Which they granted him, witt 
5 of being md dee that 1h would leave them. 
The ducheſs ave Sancho Panga his wife's letters, which he wept 
over, and ſaid: Who could have thought, that hopes fo great, 
as thoſe conceived in the breaſt of my wife Tereſa Panga, at 
the news of my government, ſhould end in my returning to the 
toilſom adventures of my maſter Don Qui xotę c: 1; Mancha ? 
Nevertheleſs I am pleaſed to find, that wy Tong has behaved 
like herfelf, in ſending the acorns to the ducheſs; for, had ſhe 
not ſent them, I had been barg; and ſhe had ſhewed herſelf 
ungrateful. But my comfort'is, that this preſent cannot be called 
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ſhe ſent them: and it is v fitting that thoſe, who receive a 
>enefit, ſhould ſhew themſelves grateful, though it be with a 
rifle. In fine, naked I went into the 'government, and naked 
m I come out of it, and ſo 1 can ſay with a-fafe conſcience 
Which is no ſmall, matter} naked T was born, naked I am; I 
either win nor loſe. This Sancho ſpoke in ſoliloquy on the day 
f their departure; and Don Dutxote, fallying forth one morn- 
, having taken leave of the duke and ducheſs the night be- 
C Ire, preſented himſelf completely armed in the court of the caſtle. 
Ul the folks of the caſtle beheld him from the galleries: the duke 
nd ducheſs alſo came out to ſee him. Sancho was upon his Dapple, 
lis wallets well —_— and himſelf highly pleaſed; for the 
: luke's ſteward, x7 the patt of the Trifaldi, had 
- fven him a lit ** Die -with two hundred crowns in gold, to 
upply the 2 1 cf urney; and this Don Nui xote, as 
et, knew nothing Whilſt all the folks were thus gazing 
_ at him, as has —— L amon the other Duennas and damſels 
f the ducheſs, who were beholding him, on a ſudden the witty 
. wanton A4 raiſed her voice, and i in 2 piteous tone, 


Stay, cruel knight, 8 3 
Take not thy Fight: 
Nor ſpur thy batter d jade; 
haſte regs 
Draw in the rein, 


And hear a leue: ſict maid. 


daſt thou Pe n 
No fate am dS. a 
Mor poiſon thoſe 7 due: 


Gentle I am 
As any lamb, 
And 3 as a dove. 
Thy. cruel ſcorn 
3089 1 - of + ae | 3 
whoſe charms may wie a 
47 $1 oe abe | 
In Cynthia 8 court, 
The* Venus ſelf were by. 
Since, fugitive knight, to uo nd ak fe I = _ 
Barabbas's fate fill Purſue a 


Like rav'nous kite, 
That takes its 1 

Soon ast has flal'n a Fan 
Thou bear'ſt away 


My heart, thy prey, 
And leav "ft me 5 to 2 8 
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Three night-c £60, 
And garters | 
That did to 4. 15 belong 

Smooth to 1 


* marble a | 


4 faith, ging as firong* 
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His buttocks bare 
Py flap, as is his duty; 


thou = want 
To diſencha | 
Dulcinea's i ery L 
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— in 25 x 
In ho or in quarrel, 
Ill buck and be harms 
Attend thy 
Aves 0 d of fame and laurel, 
— bt, to no purpoſe 1 woo thee, 
2 fill puofu * undo thee. 


May thy di 
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Thy allbood ner be bid, 
But round the world 
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From Seville © to = 
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May blood the pentnife follow; © 
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Since, fugiti ght, to no purpoſe I woo thee, 
Barablas s fate fil purſue 445 244 _— 


Whilſt the afflicted Altiſidora was complaining in the manner 
you have heard, Don Quixote ſtood ding her, and, with- 
out anſwering her a word, turning his face to Sancho, he ſaid: 
By the your anceſtors, my dear Sancho, I conjure you to 

/ine'the truth : have you taken away the three night-caps and 
the garters this enamoured damſel mentions? To which Sancho 
anſwered : The three night-caps I have: but, as to the garters, 
T know no more of them than the man in the moon. The 


ducheſs was ſurpriſed at the liberty Altiſidora took; for though 


Sir knight, that, having received ſo civil an entertainment in 
this caſtle 


out being afraid that your knaviſh enchanters ſhould change or 
alter my face, as they have done that of Teſilos my lacquey, 
your intended adverſary. God forbid, anſwered Don Quixote, 
that I ſhould draw my ſword againſt your illuſtrious perſon, 
from whom I have received ſo many favours. The night-caps 
ſhall be reſtored ; for Sancho ſays he has them; but for the 
garters, it is im _ : for I have them not, nor he neither; 
ſbe will find them. I, my lord duke, never was a thief, and 
think, if heaven forſakes me not, I never ſhall be one as long 
as I live, This damſel talks (as ſhe owns) like one in love, 
which is no fault of mine; and therefore I have no reaſon to 
ask hers, or your excellency's pardon, whom I beſeech to have 
a better opinion of me, and, once again, to give me leave to de- 
part 5, Pray god, Signor Don Quixote, quoth the ducheſs, ſend 

5 The critics have cenſured our author for charging his heroe with petty 
larceny, which they pretend is a fooliſh and ridiculous invention of his own. 
But they are miſtaken; for (in Amadis de Gaul, b. 2. ch. 60.) two knights, 
Jarbaran and Moscan, at going from à certain caſtle, are charged in like 


manner with ſtealing ſeveral ſmall pargels of linen, which they had caſually 


put up with their own, 
you 


will ſearch her hiding-holes, I warrant . 
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fo a journey, that we may continually hear good news | 
| 8 : and god be with you; for the longer you ſtay, 
| the more you increaſe the fire in the breaſts of the damſels that 
| | behold. you; and, as for mine, I will take her to task ſo ſe- | 
| verely, that henceforward ſhe ſhall not dare to tranſgreſs with 
her eyes, or her words. Do but hear ane word more, O va- | 
lorous Don 2uixote, and I am ſilent, quoth Altiſidera; which 
is, that I beg your pardon for ſaying you had ſtolen my garters; 
for, on my conſcience and foul, I have them on: but I was 
abſent in thought, like the man, who looked for his aſs while 
he was upon his back. Did I not tell you, quoth Sancho, IT am 
a rare one at concealing thefts ? Had I been that way given, I 
had many a fair opportunity for it in my government. | 
Quixote bowed his head, and made his obeiſance to the duke 
and ducheſs, and to all the ſpectators, and, turning Rezinante's 
head, Sancho following upon Dapple, he allied out at the caſtle 
gate, taking the road to Sarago//a. 


CH AP. Vi. 


Shewing how adventures crowded fo faft upon Don Quixote, thet 
they trod upon one another”s heels, | 


D ON 2QUIXOTE, ſeeing himſelf in the open field, free, 
and delivered from the courtſhip of Altiſidera, thought 
himſelf in his proper element, and that his ſpirits were reviving 
in him to proſecute afreſh his ſcheme of knight-errantry ; and, 
turning to Sancho, he ſaid: Liberty, Sancho, is one of the moſt 
valuable gifts heaven has beſtowed upon men: the treaſures, 
which the earth incloſes, or the ſea covers, are not to be com- 
pared with it. Life may, and ought to be risked for liberty, 
as well as for honour: and, on the contrary, ſlavery is the greateſt 
evil that can befal us. I tell you this, . Sancho, becauſe you have 
obſerved the civil treatment, and plenty, we enjoyed in the 
. caſtle we have left. In the midſt of thoſe ſeaſoned. banquets, 
thoſe icy draughts, I fancied myſelf ſtarving, becauſe I did not 
enjoy them with the ſame freedom I ſhould have done, had 
they been my own. For the obligations of returning benefits 
and favours receiv'd are ties that obſtruct the free agency of the 
mind. Happy the man, to whom heaven has given a morſel 
of bread, without laying him under the obligation of thanking 
any other for it than heaven itſelf. Notwithſtanding all your 
_ worſhip has ſaid, quoth Sancho, it is fit there ſhould be ſome 
ſmall acknowledgment on our part for the two hundred crowns 
in gold, which the duke's ſteward gave me in a little purſe; 
which, as a cordial, and comfortative, I carry next my heart; 
againſt whatever may happen; for we ſhall not always — 
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caſtles where we ſhall be made much of: now and then we muft 
expect to meet with inns, where we may be ſoundly threſhed. 

n theſe, and other diſcourſes, our errants, knight and ſquire, 
went jogging on, when, having travelled a little above a league, 


they eſpied a dozen men, clad like peaſants, fitting at dinner 


upon the graſs, and their clokes ſpread under them, in a little 


een meadow, Cloſe by them were certain white ſheets, as 


it ſeemed, under which ſomething lay concealed. They were 
raiſed above the ground, and ſtretched out, at ſome little 
diftance from each other. Don Quixote approached the eaters, 
and, firſt courteouſly ſaluting them, asked them what they had 
under thoſe ſheets? One of them anſwered : Sir, under that 
linen are certain wooden images, deſigned to be placed upon an 
altar we are erecting in our village. We carry them co- 
vered, that they may not be ſullied, and upon our ſhoulders, 
that they may not be broken. If you pleaſe, anſwered Dor 
Quixote, I ſhould be glad to ſee them; for images, that are 
carried with ſo much precaution, muſt doubtleſs be good ones. 
Ay, and very good ones too, quoth another, as their price will 
teſtify; for, in truth, there is not one of them but ſtands us in 
above fifty ducats. And, to convince your worſhip of this 
truth, ſtay but a little while, and you ſhall fee it with your 
own eyes. And riſing up from eating, he went and took off 
the covering from the fr figure, which appeared to be a St. 
George on horſeback, with a ſerpent coiled up at his feet, and 
his launce run through its mouth, with all the fierceneſs it is 
uſually painted with. The whole image ſeemed to be, as we 
ſay, one blaze of gold. Don Quixote ſeeing it, ſaid: This 
knight was one of the beſt errants the divine warfare ever had. He 
was called Don St. George, and was beſides a defender of damſels: 
let us ſee this other. The man uncovered it, and it appeared 
to be that of St. Martin on horſeback, dividing his cloke with 
the poor man. And ſcarcely had Don Quixote ſeen it, when 
he ſaid: This knight alſo was one of the chriſtian adventurers ; 
and I take it he was more liberal than valiant, as you may per- 
ceive, Sancho, by his dividing his cloke with the beggar, and 
giving: him half of it: and doubtleſs it muſt have been then 
winter; otherwiſe he would have given it him all, fo great was 
his charity. That was not the reaſon, quoth Sancho; but he 
had a mind to keep to the proverb, which ſays ; What to give, 
and what to keep, requires an underſtanding deep. Don Quixote 
ſmiled, and deſired another ſheet might be taken off, under- 
neath which was diſcovered the image of the patron of Spain on 
horſeback, his ſword all bloody, trampling on Moors, and tread- 
ing upon heads. And, at fight of it, Don Quixote ſaid: Ay, 
, marry, this is a knight indeed, one of Chriſt's own ſquadron. 
He is called Don St. Diego the Meor-killer, one of the moſt 
* | valiant 
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valiant ſaints and knights the world had formerly, or heaven ha: 

now. Then they removed another ſheet, which covered 8t. 

| Paul falling from his horſe, with all the circumſtances that are | 

| uſually drawn in the picture of his converſion. When Den 

| | Quixote ſaw it repreſented in ſo lively a manner, that one would | 
almoſt ſay Chriſt was ſpeaking to him, and St. Paul anſwering, | 
He ſaid: This was the ſt enemy the church of god our | 
lord had in his time, and the greateſt defender it will ever have; 
a knight-errant in his life, and a ſtedfaſt faint in his death ; an 
unwearied labourer in the lord's vineyard ; a teacher of the 
gentiles; whoſe ſchool was heaven, and whoſe profeſſor and 


maſter Jeſus Chrift himſelf. There were no more images, and 
fo Don Quixote bid them cover them up again, and faid: I 
take it for a good omen, brethren, to have what I have 
ſeen : for theſe ſaints and knights proſeſſed what I profeſs, which 
is, the exerciſe of arms: the only difterence between them and 
me is, that they were faints, and fought after a heavenly man- 
ner, and I am a ſinner, and fight after an earthly manner. 
They conquered heaven by force of arms yo heaven fuffers 
violence 5) and I hitherto cannot tell what I conquer by force 
of my ſufferings. But, could my Dulcinea del — pet Out 
of hers, my condition being bettered, and my underſtanding 
directed aright, I might perhaps take a better courſe than I do. 
God hear him, quoth Sancho ſtraight, and let Tin be deaf, The 
men wondered, as well at the figure, as at the words of Don i 
Quixote, without undeſtanding half what he meant by them. 
They finiſhed their repaſt, packed up their images, and, taking 
their leave of Don Quixote, purſued their journey, }þ> 
© Sancho remained as much in admiration at his maſter's know- 
ledge, as if he had never known him before, thinking there was 
not- an hiſtory, nor event, in the world, -which he had not at 
his fingers and faſtened down to his memory, and he ſaid: 
Truly, mafter of mine, if this that has happened to us to-day 
may be called an adventure, it has been one of the ſofteſt and 
ſweeteſt that has befallen us in the whole courſe of. our peregri- 
nations: we are got clear of it without blows, or any heart- 
beating: we have neither laid our hands to our ſwords, nor 
I beaten the earth with our bodies, nor are we ſtarved with hun- 
| | r. Bleſſed be god for letting me ſee this with my own eyes! 
You fay well, Sancho, quoth Don Quixote; but you muſt con- 
| fider, that all times are not alike, nor do they take the ſame 
- courſe: and what the vulgar commonly call omens, though not 
founded upon any natural reafon, a diſcreet man will yet look up- 
on as lucky encounters. One of theſe ſuperſtitious riſes and goes 
abroad early in the morning, and meeting with a frier of the 
der of the bleſſed St. Francis, turns bis back, as if he had 
6 Matth, t. 8 
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Dow QuvixoTE DE LA'MANnCcna. 
met a griffin, and goes home again. Another, a Aemdoza ', 
Ils 155 ſalt os table, and — 8 7 — over- 
reads his heart, as if nature was bound to ſigns of enſuing 
miſchances, by ſuch trivial accidents as the afore-mentioned. 
The wife man and good chriſtian ought not to pry too curiouſly 
into the counſels of heaven. Scipio, arriving in Africa, ſtumbled 
at jumping aſhore : his ſoldiers took it for an ill omen; but he, 
embracing the ground, ſaid: Africa, thou canſt not eſcape me, 
for I have thee faſt between my arms. So that, Saxche, the 
ing with theſe images has been a moſt happy encounter to 
me. I verily believe it, anfwered Sancho, and I ſhould be glad 
your worſhip would inform me, why the Spamards, when 
they join battle, invoke that faint Diego the Moor- killer, and 
ery, Saint Jago, and cloſe, Spain. Is Spain, peradventure, fo 
open, as to want cloſing ? or what ceremony is this? Vou are 
a very child, Sancho, anſwered Don Quixote; for take notice, 
god gave this great _ of the red cyoſs to yo for its patron 
and protector, eſpecially in thoſe rigorous confliats the Spaniards 
have had with the Moors; and therefore they pray to, and in- 
voke him as their defender, in all the battles they fight; and they 
have frequently ſeen ' him, viſibly overthrowing, ' trampling 
down, deſtroying, and ſlaughtering the Hagarene ſquadrons * ; 
rock Sr — produce many examples recorded in the true 
% hiftories. | nden dar o 
Sache changed the difcourſe, and faid to his maſter : I 
am amazed, Sir, at the aſſurance of Altiſidora, the ducheſs's 
waiting-woman. He they call Love muft ſurely have wounded 
her forely, and pierced her through and through. They fay, 
he is a boy, who, though blear-eyed, or, to ſay better, with- 
out fight, if he takes aim at any heart, how ſmall ſoever, he 
hits and pierces it through and through with bis arrows. I have 
4 alſo heard ſay, that the darts of Love are blunted and rendered 
= pointleſs by the modeſty and reſerve of maidens: but, in this 
me Altiſidora, methinks, they are rather whetted than blunted. 
Look you, Sancho, quoth Don Quixote, Love regards no refpetts, 
nor obſerves any rules of reaſon in his proceedings, and is'of the 
ſame nature with death, which aſſaults the ſtately palaces of 
kings, as well as the lowly cottages of ſhepherds; and, when 
de takes entire poſſeſſion of a foul, the firſt thing he does; is, 
to diveſt it of fear and ſhame; and thus Altiſidora, being with- 
out both, made an open declaration of her defires, which pro- 
duced rather confuſion, than compaſſion, in my breaſt. Noto- 
rious cruelty ! quoth Sancho; unheard-of ingratitude ] I dare ſay 
for myſelf, that the leaſt amorous hint of bers would have fub- 


7 Probably ſome family of that name avowed the ſuperſition here ridiculed. 


* They have a tradition, that the Moors are deſcended from Hager: p 5 
U . 
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334 The L1re ond ExpLorTS of ' if 
dued me, and made me her vaſſal. O whoreſon! what a hears * 
of marble, what bowels of braſs, and what a ſoul of plaiſter o 
Paris! But I cannot conceive what it is this damſel ſaw in 
= worſhip, that fubdued and captivated her to that degree. 

hat finery, what gallantry, what gaiety, what face; which 
of theſe jointly, or ſeverally, made her fall in love with you? 
for, in truth, in truth, I have often ſurveyed your worſhip, | 
from the tip of your toe to the top of your head, and I ſee in 
mw more things to cauſe affright than love. And, having alſo 
rd ſay, that beauty is the firſt and principal thing that ena- 
mours, your worſhip having none at all, I wonder what the 
thing was in love with. Look you, Sancho, anſwered 

Don Quixote, there are two ſorts of beauty, the one of the mind, 


| the other of the body. That of the mind ſhines and diſcovery 
l itſelf in the underſtanding, in modeſty, good behaviour, libera- 
lity, and good-breeding : and all theſe qualities may ſubſiſt and 
be found in an ill-favoured man; and when the aim is at this 
beauty, and not at that of the body, it produces love with im- 
petuoſity and advantage. I know very well, Sancho, that I am 
not handſome; but 1 know alſo that I am not deformed ; and 
an honeſt man, who is not a monſter, may be beloved, provided 
he has the qualities of the mind I have mentioned. ; 
Amidſt theſe diſcourſes they entered into a wood, not far out 
of the road; and on a ſudden Den Quixote found himſelf en- 
tangled in ſome nets of green thread, which hung from one tre 
to another, and, not being able to imagine what it might be, 
he ſaid to Sancho: The. buſineſs of theſe, nets, Sancho, muſt, I 
think, be one of the neweſt adventures imaginable : let me die, 
if the enchanters, who perſecute me, have not a mind to en- 
tangle me in them, and ſtop my journey, by way of revenge | 
for the rigorous treatment Altiſidora received from me. But 1 
would have them to know, that, though. theſe nets, as they are 
made of thread, were made of the hardeſt diamonds, or ſtr 
than that, in which the jealous god of blackſmiths entangled 
Venus and Mars, I would break them as eaſily as if they were 
made of bull ruſhes or yarn. And,. as he was going to paſs for- 
ward, and break through all, — (ions from among ſome. 
trees, two moſt beautiful ſnepherdeſſes, preſented themſelves be- 
fore him: at leaſt they were clad like ſhepherdeſſes excepting 
that their waſtecoats and petticoats were of fine brocade, Their 
habits were of rich gold tabby ; their hair, which for brightneſs 
might come in competition with the rays of the ſun, hanging 
— about their ſhoulders, and their heads crowned with gar- 
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lands of green laurel and red flower-gentles interwoven, Their 
ſeemed to be, not under fifteen, nor above eighteen, This 
was a fight, which amazed Sancho, ſurpriſed Don Quixote, made 
the ſun ſtop in his career to behold them, and held them al 
| marvellous 
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Do Qv1xoTEe DE La Mancna: 
marvellous filence. At length one of the ſhepherdeſſes ſpoke, 
and ſaid to Don Quixote: Stop, Signor cavalier, and break not 


the nets, placed here, not for your hurt, but our diverſion : and 


becauſe I Know you will ask us, why they are ſpread, and who 
we are, I will tell you in few words. In a town about two 
leagues off, where there are ſeveral people of quality, and a 
t many gentlemen, and thoſe rich, it was agreed among 
ſereral friends and relations, that their ſons, wives, and daughters, 
neighbours, friends, and relations, ſnould all come to make 
merry in this place, which is one of the pleaſanteſt in theſe 
parts, forming among ourſelves a new paſtoral Arcadia, and 
reſſin ourſelves, the maidens like ſhepherdeſſes, and the young 
men like ſhepherds. We have got by heart two eclogues, one 
of the famous Garcilaſſo, and the other of the moſt excel- 
lent Camoeens, in his own — tongue, which we have 
not yet acted. Yeſterday was the firſt day. of our coming hither: 
we have ſome field-tents pitched among the trees, on the margin 
of a copious ſtream, which ſpreads fertility over all theſe meadows. 
Laſt night we hung our nets upon theſe trees, to deceive the 
ſimple fietle birds, which ſhould come at the noiſe we make, 
and be catched in them. If, Sir, you pleaſe” to be our gueſt, 
you ſhall be entertained generouſly and courteouſly ; for into this 
place neither ſorrow nor melancholy ente. 
She held her peace, and ſaid no more. To which Den 
Quixote anſwered: Aſſuredly, faireſt: lady, Actæon was not in 
feater ſurpriſe and amazement, when unawares be ſaw Diana 
bathing herſelf in the water, than I have been in at beholdi 
your beauty. I applaud the ſcheme of your diverſions; and t 
you for your kind offers; and, if I can do you any ſervice, you 
may lay your commands upon me, in full aſſurance of being 
obeyed ; for my profeſſion is no other than to ſhew myſelf grate- 
ful; and a benefactor to all ſorts of people, eſpecially to thoſe of 
the rank your preſence denotes you to be of: and ſhould theſe 
nets, which probably take up but a ſmall ſpace, occupy the 
whole globe of the earth, I would ſeek out new worlds, to paſs 
through, rather than hazard the breaking them. And, that 
_ afford fome credit to this exaggeration of mine, behold; 
7 


de la Mancha, if perehance this name has ever your 
ears. Ah! friend of my foul! quoth then the other young 


ſhepherdeſs, what good fortune is this that has befallen us? See 


you this gentleman here before us? I aſſure you, he is the 


moſt valiant, the moſt enamoured, the moſt complaiſant knight 


in the world, unleſs a hiſtory, which about of him in 
rint, and which I have read, lies, and deceives us. I will 

y 5 this honeſt man, who comes with him, is that 

very Sancho Panga his ſquire, whoſe pleaſantries none can _ 
| hat 


who makes you this promiſe, is no leſs than Don 8 | 
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of one of the young ſhepherdeſſes: he was alſo in a 


that hell is full of the 


| &d grant the gentleman what he had juſt refuſed the 
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That is true, _ Sancho; I am that ſame jocular ** 


and that ſquire you ſay; and this gentleman is my maſter, the $ 


very Don Qui xote — Manche oreſaĩd, and hiſtoriſied. "Abt 
guoth the other, my dear, let us intreat him to ſtay; for our 

fathers and brothers will be infinitely pleaſed to have him — 
for I have heard the — of his valour and wit that you 


tell me: and —— rticularly they ſay, he is the moſt conſtant — | 
in 


moſt faithful 


unleſs your matchleſ brings it into queſtion. But weary 


yourſelves, ladies, in endeavouring to detain me; for the | 


— 3 proſeffon will ſuffer me to reſt ng 
By this time there came up to where the four flood a brother 


try to theirs. They 


dreſs, anſwerable in richneſs and 


told him, that the he ſaw was the valorous Don Quixat 
de la Mancha, the other, Sancho his 1 of whem be 
bad ſome knowledge by having read their - The gallant 


ſhepherd ſaluted him, and d — 2 — 
tents. Don Aurum could not refuſe, and therefore went with 
him 9. Then the nets were drawn, and filled with variety of 


the wotld ; and that his miſtreſs is one | 
Dulcinea del Tobofo, who bears away the palm from all the 
beauties in Spain... And with good — quoth Den Quixote, [1 


little birds, who, deceived by the colour of the nets, fell into 


Above 


the very danger they endeavoured to fly from. 


perſons, genteell dreſſed in paſtoral habits; were — 6 


her in that place, and preſently were made acquainted who 
on Quixote and bis ſquire were: which was no ſmall ſatiſ. 
ſaction to them, being already no ſtrangers to his hiſtory, They 


al, and neat. They honoured Don Quixote with 


with great gravity, raiſed his voice, and ſaid. 


haftened to the tents, where they ſound the table 2 rich, | 1 


ins at the upper end. They all gazed at him, and admired at || 
the ſight. Finally, the cloth doing taken away, Den Qyixot, || 


Of all the grievous ſins men commit, though ſome ay, pride, | N 


to the common opinion, 
his fin I haye endeavoured 
to avoid, as much as ——ů ñU—à•äXn t. 
ule of reaſon ; umd, 1 . the 
with the like, I place in their ſtead the deſire of doing them: 
and, — 1 — or be, who | 
tells and publiſhes the good deeds done him, would return them 
in kind if he could: for generally the receivers are inferior to the 
Sirens, cud gad'is theretone above” all, becauſe” he/is-bounti 


9 It ſeems not quite agreeable to the ufual ot os Dow Quite 
ladies. 
| above 


I lay, ingratitude is the worſt, 


offices done me 


— 
| 
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Don Qu1txoTE DE LA MANCHa. 
above all. But though the gifts of men are infinitely diſpro- 
portionate to thoſe of god, gratitude in ſome meaſure ſupplies 
their narrowneſs and defects. I then, being grateful for the 
civility offered me here, but reſtrained by the narrow limits of 
my ability from making a ſuitable return, offer what I can, and 
what is in my power; and therefore, I ſay, I will maintain, 
for two whole days, in the middle of this the king's high-way, 
which leads to Sarageſſe, that theſe lady ſhepherdeſſes in diſguiſe 
are the moſt beautiful and moſt courteous damſels in the world, 
excepting only the peerleſs Dulcinea del Toboſo, the ſole miſtreſs 
of my hog ts; without offence to any that hear me be it 
ſpoken. Sancho, who had been liſtening to him with great at- 
tention, hearing this, ſaid with a loud voice: Is it poſſible there 
ſhould be any perſons in the world, who preſume” to ſay, and 
ſwear, that this maſter of mine is a madman ? Speak, gentle- 
men ſhepherds; is there a country vicar, though ever fo diſ- 
creet, or ever ſo good a ſcholar, who can ſay all that my 
maſter has ſaid? Is there a knight-errant, though ever ſo re- 
nowned for valour, who can offer what my maſter has now 
offered? Don Qui æote turned to Sancho, and, with a wrathful 
countenance, ſaid: Is it poſſible, O Sancho, there is any bod 
upon the globe, who will ſay you are not an idiot, lined wit 
the ſame, and edged with I know not what of miſchiveous and 
knaviſh?' who gave you authority to meddle with what belongs 
to me, and to call in queſtion my folly or diſcretion? hold your 
— and make no reply; but go and ſaddle Rozinunte, if he 

unſaddled, and let us go and put my offer in execution; for. 
conſidering how much I am in the right, you may conclude all 
thoſe, who ſhall contradit- me, already conquered. Then, 
with great fury, and tokens of indignation, he roſe from his 
ſeat, leaving the company in admiration, and in doubt, whether 
they ſhould reckon him a madman or a man of ſenſe. In ſhort, 
they would have perſuaded him not to-put himſelf upon ſuch a 
trial, ſince they were ſatisfied of his grateful nature, and wanted 
no other proofs of his valour, than thoſe related in the hiſtory of 
his exploits. But for all that Don Quixote perſiſted in his deſign, 
and, being mounted upon Roxzinante, bracing his ſhield, and 
taking his launce, he planted himſelf in the middle of the high- 
way, which was not far from the verdant meadow. Sancho. 
followed upon his Dapple, with all the paſtoral company, being 
deſirous to ſee what would be the event of this arrogant and un- 
heard of-challenge. | | 

Don Quixote, being poſted, as I have ſaid, in the middle of 
the road, wounded the air with ſuch words as theſe: O ye paſ- - 


1 It is very common, in romances, ſor the knights, in honour of their 
miſtreſſes, to make good a paſs or a bridge againſt all comers, for ſome days. 


n 2 a ſengers, 
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N ights, ſquires, people on foot and on horſe- £ 
back, who now paſs ; 


time to anſwer, nor Don Quixote to get out of the way, if he 


and falling there, began to run a 
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this way, or are to paſs in theſe two days 
following, know, that Don Quixote de la Mancha, knight- 


errant, is poſted here, ready to maintain, that the nymphs, | 


who inhabit theſe meadows and groves, exceed all the world in 

beauty and courteſy, excepting only the miſtreſs of my ſoul, 
Dulcinea del Toboſo: and let him, who is of a contrary opinion, 
come; for here I ſtand, ready to receive him. Twice he re- 
peated the ſame words, and twice they were not heard by any 
adventurer. But fortune, which was diſpoſing his affairs from 
good to better, ſo ordered it, that ſoon after they diſcovered a 
great many men on horſeback, and ſeveral of them with 
2 in their hands, all trooping in a cluſter, and in great 
bafte. - Scarcely had they, who were with Den Quixote, ſeen 
them, when they turned their backs, and got far enough out of 
the way, fearing, if they ſtaid, they might be expoſed to ſome 
danger. Don Quixote alone, with an intrepid heart, ſtood firm, 
and Sancho Panga ſcreened himſelf with nantes buttocks, 
The troop. of launce- men came up, and one of the foremoſt 
began to cry aloud to Don Quixote: Get out of the way, devil 
of a man, leſt theſe bulls trample you to pieces. Raſcals, re- 
plied Don Quixote, I value not your bulls, though they were 
the fierceſt that Xarama * ever bred upon its banks: Por Py y 
ſcoundrels, unſight unſeen, that what I have here proclaimed is 
true; if not, I challenge ye to battle. The herds-men had no 


would: and fo the whole herd of fierce bulls and tame kine3, 
with the multitude of herds-men, and others, who were driving 
them to a certain town, where they were to be baited in a day 
or two, ran over Don Quite, and over Sancho, Rozinante, | 
and Dapple, leaving them all ſprawling and rolling on the ground. 
Sancho remained bruiſed, Don Quixote aſtoniſhed, Dapple bat- 
tered, and Rezinante not perſectly ſound. But at length they 
all got up, and Don Quixote, in a great hurry, ſtumbling here 

= the herd, crying aloud: | 
Hold, ftop, 7 ſcoundrels; for a ſingle knight defies ye all, 
who is not of the diſpoſition or opinion of thoſe, who ſay ; Make 
a bridge of ſilver for a flying enemy. But the haſty runners 
ſtopped not the more for this, and made no more- account of his 
menaces than of laſt year's clouds. Wearineſs ſtopped Don Quix- 
ote, and, more enraged than revenged, he ſat down in the road, 
expecting the coming up of Sancho, Rozinante, and Dapple. 
They came up ; maſter and man mounted again, and, without 


2 The bulls of Xarams are accounted the fierceſt in Spain, 


3 Manſes Cabefirat. According to the royal dictionary, they are old tame 
exen With bells about their necks, | 


turning 
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turning back to take their leaves of the feigned or counterfeit 
Arcadia, and with more ſhame chan ſa faction, purſued their 


e AFL 


IWherein is related an extraordinary accident, which befell Don 
Quixote, and which may paſs for an adventure. 


| T* duſt and wearineſs, Don Quixote and Sancho under - 
went through the rude encounter of the bulls, were re- 
lieved by a clear and limpid fountain they met with in a cool 
ve; on the brink whereof, leaving Dapple and Rozanante 
2 without halter or bridle, the way-beaten couple, maſter 
and man, ſat them down. Sancho had recourſe to the cup- 
board of his wallet, and drew out what he was wont to call his 
ſauce. He rinſed his mouth, and Don Quixote waſhed his face: 
with which refreſhment they recovered their fainting ſpirits. 
Don Quixote would eat ing out of pure chagrin, nor durſt 
Sancho touch the victuals out of pure 8 expecti 
his maſter ſhould firſt be his taſter. But ſeeing him ſo carri 
away by his 2 as to forget to put a bit in his mouth, 
he ſaid nothing, but, breaking through all kind of ceremony, 
began to ſtuff his hungry maw with the bread and cheeſe before 
him. Eat, friend Sancha, ſaid Don Quixote; and ſupport life, 
which is of more importance to you than to me, and leave me 
to die by the hands of my reflections, and by the force of my 
misfortunes. I, Sancho, was born to live dying, and you to die 
eating : and, to ſhew you that I ſpeak the truth, confider me 
printed in hiſtories, renowned in arms, courteous in my actions, 
reſpected by princes, courted by damſels ; and, after all, when 
I expected palms, triumphs, and crowns, earned and merited 
by my valorous exploits, this morning have I ſeen myſelf trod 
upon, kicked, and bruiſed under the feet of filthy and impure 
beaſts. This reflection ſets my teeth on edge, ſtupiſies my 
grinds, benums my hands, and quite takes away my appecite 3 
ſo that I intend to ſuffer myſelf to die with hunger, the cruelleſt 
of all deaths. At this rate, quoth Sancho {chewing all the while 
apace) your worſhip will not approve of the proverb, which 
ſays: Let Martha die, but die with her belly full. At leaſt, I 
do not intend to kill myſelf, but rather to imitate the ſhoe- 
maker, who pulls the leather with his teeth, *till he ſtretches it 
to what he would have it, I will ſtretch my life by eating, 
till. it reaches the end heaven has allotted it; and let me tell you, 
Sir, there is no greater madneſs, than to deſpair as you do : 
believe me, and, after you have eaten, try to ſleep a little upon 
the green mattreſs of this graſs, and you will ſee, when you 
Z 2 awake, 
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awake, you will find yourſelf much caſed. Don Quixote com- 


plied, thinking Sancho reaſoned more like a philoſopher than a 
fool; and he ſaid: If, O Sancho, you would now do for me, 
what I am going to tell you, my comforts would be more cer- 
tain, and my ſorrows not ſo great: and it is this, that while 
I, in purſuance of your advice, am ſleeping, you will ſtep a 
little aſide from hence, and with the reins of Rozinante's bridle, 
turning up your fleſh to the sky, give yourſelf three or four hun- 
dred laſhes, in part of the three thouſand and odd, you are 
bound to give yourſelf for the diſenchantment of Dulcinea; for 


it is a great pity the poor lady ſhould continue under enchant- 


ment through your careleſneſs and neglect. There is a great 
deal to be Haid as to that, quoth Sancho : for the preſent, let us 
both fleep, and afterwards god knows what may happen. Pray, 
conſider, Sir, that this ſame whipping one's ſelf in cold blood 
is a cruel thing, and more ſo, when the laſhes light upon a 
body ill ſuſtained and worſe fed. Let my lady Dulcinea have 
patience; for, when ſhe leaſt thinks of it, ſhe ſhall ſee me pinked 
like a fieve by dint of ſtripes; and, Until death all is life: I 
mean, I am ſtill alive, together with the deſire of fulfilling my 
promiſe. Don Quixote thanked him, eat a little, and Sancho 
much; and both of them addreſſed themſelves to ſleep, leaving 
Rozinante and Dapple, thoſe inſeparable companions and friends, 
at their own diſcretion, and without any control, to feed upon 


the plenty of graſs, with which that — abounded. 


- "They awoke fome what of the lateſt; they mounted again, and 
purſued their journey, haſtening to reach an inn, which ſeemed 
to be about a league off; I ſay an inn, becauſe Don Quixote 
called it fo, contrary to his cuſtom of calling all inns caſtles. 
They arrived at it, and demanded of the hoſt if he had any 
lodging? He anſwered he had, with all the conveniencies and 
entertainment that was to be found even in Saragoſſa. They 
alighted, and Sancho ſecured his travelling cup-board in a cham- 
ber, of which the landlord gave him the key. He took the 
beaſts to the ſtable, gave them their allowance, and went to ſee 
what commands Don Quixote, who was fat down upon a ſtone 
bench, had for him, giving particular thanks to heaven, that 
this inn had not been taken by his maſter for a caſtle. Supper- 
time came: they betook them to their chamber, Sancho asked 
the hoft, what he had to give them for ſupper. The hoſt an- 
ſwered, his mouth ſhould be meaſured, and he might call for 
whatever he pleaſed; for the inn was provided, as far as birds of 
the air, fowls of the earth, and fiſhes of the ſea could go. There 
is no need of quite fo much, anſwered Sancho : roſt us but a 
couple of chickens, and we ſhall have enough; for my maſter 
is of a nice ſtomach, and I am no glutton. The hoſt replied, 


he had no chickens, for the kites had devoured them, Then 
> order 
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order a pullet, Signor hoſt, quoth Sancho, to be roſted; but ſee 
that it be tender. A pullet? my father! anſwered the hoſt : 
truly, truly, I ſent above fifty yeſterday to the city to be fold; 
but, excepting pullets, ask for whatever you will. If it be ſo, 
quoth Sancho, veal or kid cannot be wanting. There is none 
in the houſe at preſent, anſwered the hoſt; for it is all made an 
end of: but next week there will be enough, and to ſpare. We 
are much the nearer for that, anſwered Sancho: 1 will lay a 
wager, all theſe deficiences will be made up with a ſuper-abun- 
dance of bacon and eggs. Beſore god, anſwered the hoſt, my 
gueſt has an admirable gueſs with him: I told him I had neither 
pullets nor hens, and he would have me have eggs: Talk of 
other delicacies, but ask no more for hens. Body of me, let us 
come to ſomething, quoth Sancho: tell me, in ſhort, whit you 
have, and lay aſide your flonriſhings, maſter hoſt. Then, 
quoth the inn-k&eper, what I really and truly have, is, a pair 
of cow-heels, that look like calves-feet, or a pair of calves-feet, 
that look like cow-heel : they are ſtewed with peaſe, onions, 


and bacon, and at this very minute are crying, come eat me, 


come eat me, I mark them for my own, from this moment, 
quoth Sancho, and let no body touch them; for I will pay more 
for them than another ſhall, becauſe I could wiſh for nothin 
that I like better; and I care not a fig what heels they are, ſo 
they are not hoofs. No body ſhall touch them, quoth the hoſt ; 
for ſome other gueſts in the houſe, out of pure gentility, bring 
their own cook, their caterer, and their proviſions with them. 
Tf gentility be the buſineſs, quoth Sancho, no body is more a 
gentleman than my maſter : but the calling he is of allows of 
no catering nor butlering : alas! we clap us down in the midſt 
of a green field, and fill our bellies with acorns, or medlars. 
This diſcourſe Sancho held with the inn-keeper, Sancho not 
caring to anſwer him any farther ; for he had already asked him 
of what calling or employment his maſter was. 

 Supper-time being come, Don Quixote withdrew to his cham- 
ber: the hoſt brought the fleſh-pot juſt as it was, and fairly ſat 
himſelf down to ſupper. It ſeems in the room next to that where 
Den Quixete was, and divided only by a partition of lath, Don 
Quixote heard ſome body ſay: By your life, Signor Don Fere- 
ni mo, while {upper is getting ready, let us read another chapter 
of the ſecond part of Don Quixote de la Mancha 4. Scarce had 
Don Quixote heard himſelf named, when up he ſtood, and, 
with an attentive ear, liſtened to their diſcourſe, and heard the 
aforeſaid Don Feronimo anſwer : Why, Signor Don John, would 
you have us read ſuch abſurdities? for he, who has read the firſt 
part of the hiſtory of Don Quixote de la Mancha, cannot poſſi- 


4 See the author's life, and preface to the ſcend port, hey 
2 3 | bly 
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bly be pleaſed with reading the ſecond. But for all that, ſaid |# 
Don Fobn, it will not be amiſs to read it; for there is no book |3 
fo bad, but it has ſomething in it. What diſpleaſes me 
moſt in it, is, that the auther deſcribes Don Quixote as no longer 
in love with Dulcinea del Toboſo. Which Don Quixote over- 
hearing, full of wrath and indignation, he raiſed his voice, and 
faid : Whoever ſhall ſay, that Don Quixote de la Mancha has 
forgotten, or can forget, Dulcinea del Tobeſo, I will make him 
know, with | arms, that he is very wide of the truth; for 
the peerleſs cinea can neither be forgotten, nor is Don 
Duixote capable of forgetting : his motto is conſtancy, and his 

rofeffion is to preſerve it with ſweetneſs, and without doing 
imſelf any violence. Who is it that anſwers us? replied one 

in the other room. Who ſhould it be, quoth Sancho, but Don | 
Duixote de la Mancha himſelf, who will make good all he ſays, i 
and all he ſhall ſay? for, A good pay-maſter is in pain for no 
pawn. Scarcely had Sancho ſaid this, when into the room came 
two gentlemen ; for ſuch they ſeemed to be: and one of them, 
throwing his arms about Den Qui xotes neck, ſaid: Your pre- 
ſence can neither belye your name, nor your name do other- 
wiſe than credit your preſence. Doubtleſs, Signor, you are the 
true Don Quixote de la Mancha, the north and morning-ſtar of 
knight-errantry,"maugre and in deſpite of him, who has endea- 
voured to uſurp your name, and annihilate your exploits, as the 
author of this book I here ſive youſes done. And, putting a 
book, that his companion brought, into Don Qui xotè s hands, 
he took it, and, without anſwering a word, began to turn over 
the leaves, and preſently aſter returned it, ſaying: In the little 
I have ſeen I have found three things in this author, that deſerve 
reprehenſion. The firſt is, ſome words J have read in the pre- 
face: the next, that the language is Arragonian; for he ſome- 
times writes without articles: and the third, which chiefly con- 
victs him of ignorance, is, that he errs, and deviates from the 
truth, in a principal point of the hiſtory. For here he fa : 
that the wit of my ſquire Sancho Panga is called Mary Gu- | 
* — — is — her name, but 7. 5 and þ 
„who errs in ſo principal a point, ma well be ſuppoſed | 
to be miſtaken in the reſt of 2 hiſto 5 Here Sancho Aid: j 

Prettily done, indeed, of this ſame hiſtorian ! he muſt be well | 
informed, truly, of our adventures, fince he calls Tereſa Panga 
my wife Mary Gutierrez. Take the book again, Sir, and 


5 Notwithſtanding this cenſure of the Aragoneſe author, it is certain, that, 
the firſt time Sancho Panga's wife is mentioned in our author's own work, 
namely, in the ſeventh chapter of the firſt book of the firſt part, ſhe is called 
Mary Gutierrez, and the ſame name is repeated in leſs than ten lincs after. 
One would think, Cervantes was as little careful to read over his own frft part, 
as he makes Don Quixote unwilling to read the Arrogoneſe's ſecond part. 
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whether I am in it, and whether he has changed my name, 
By what I have heard you ſpeak, friend, quoth Don Feronime, 
without doubt, you are Sancho Panga, Don Quixote ſquire. I 
am fo, anſwered Sancho, and value myſelf upon it. In faith, 
then ſaid the gentleman, this modern author does not treat you 
with that decency, which ſeems to your perſon, He 
deſcrib& you a glutton, and a ſimpleton, and not at all pleaſant, 
and a quite different Sancho from him deſcribed in the firſt part 
of your maſter's hiſtory. God forgive him, quoth Sancho; he 
might have let me alone in my corner, without remembring me 
at all: for, Let him who knows the inſtrument play og it; 
and, Saint Peter is no where ſo well as at Rome... 
gentlemen deſired of Don Quixote, that he would ſtep to their 
chamber, and ſup with them; for they knew very well, there 
was nothing to be had in that inn, fit for his entertainment. 
Don Quixote, who was always courteous, condeſcended to their 
1 „ and ſupped with them. Sancho ſtayed behind with the 
fleſh-pot, cum mero mixto imperso'5: he placed himſelf at the 
head of the table, and by him fat down the inn-keeper, as fond 
of the calves-feet, or cowy- heels, as he. r Lats mn} 

While were at ſupper, Don John asked Don Quixote, 
what news he had of the lady Dulcinea del Toboſo; whether 
ſhe was married; whether yet brought-to-bed, or with child; 
or if, continuing a maiden, ſhe ſtill remembred, with the re- 
ſerve of her modeſty and good decorum, the amorous inclina- 
tions of Signor Don Quixotr. To which our knight replied : 
Dulcines is ſtill a maiden, and my inclinations more conſtant 
than ever; our correſpondence upoſi the old foot, and her beauty 
transformed into the viſage of a coarſe country-wench. Then 
he recounted every particular of the enchantment of the. lady 
Dulcinea, and what had befallen him in Monteſinoss cave, with 
the direction the ſage Merlin had given him for her diſenchant- 
ment, namely, by Sancho's laſhes. Great was the ſatisfaction 
the two gentlemen received to hear Don Quixote relate the 
ſtrange adventures of his hiſtory, admiring equally at his ex- 
travagancies, and at his elegant manner of telling them. One 
while they held him for a wiſe man, then for a fool ; nor could 
rec + | ag what degree to aſſign him between diſcretion 
Sancho made an end of ſupper, and, leaving the ian-keeper 
fuddled, went to the chamber where his maſter was, and, at 
entering, he faid : May I die, —— if the author of this 
book you have got has a mind he and I ſhould eat a good mea 
together: I wiſh, ſince, as you ſay, he calls me ghutton, he 

6 That is, with a deputed or ſubordinate power. Me-um imperium, ac- 
cording to the Civilians, is that reſiding in the ſovereign : Merum mixtum im- 
Ferium is that delegated to vaſſals or 7-2: in cauſes civil or criminal. 
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may not call me drunkard too. Ay, marry, does he, quoth 


Don Feronimo; but I do not remember after what manner: 


though I know the expreſſions carried but an ill ſound, and 
were falſe into the bargain, as I ſee plainly by the countenance 
of honeſt Sancho here preſent. Believe me, gentlemen, quoth 
Sancho, that the Sancho and Don Quixote of that hiſtory are 
not the ſame with thoſe of the book compoſed by Cid Hamete 


Benengeli, who are us; my maſter, valiant, diſcrete, and in 


love; and J fimple, and pleaſant, and neither a glutton nor a 
drunkard. I believe it, quoth Don John, and, if it were poſſible, 


it ſhould be ordered, that none ſhould dare to treat of matters 
relating to Don Quixote,” but only Cid Hamete, his firſt author; 


in like manner as Alexander commanded, that none ſhould dare 
to draw his picture but Apelles. Draw me who will, ſaid Don 
Jy but let him not abuſe me 7 : for patience is apt to fail, 
when it is overladen with injuries. None, quoth Don Fohn, 
can be offered Signor Don Quixote, that he cannot revenge, 
unleſs he wards it off with the buckler of his patience, which, in 
my opinion, is ſtrong and great. 


In theſe, and the like diſcourſes, they ſpent great part of the 


night; and though Don John had a mind Don Quixote ſhould 
read more of the book, to ſee! what it treated of, he could not 
be prevailed upon, ſaying, he deemed it as read, and pronounced 
it all fooliſh : beſides, he was unwilling its author ſhould have 
the pleaſure of thinking he had read it, if peradventure he might 
come to hear he had had it in his hands; for the thoughts, 
and much more the eyes, ought to be turned aſide from every 
thing filthy and obſcene. They asked him, which way he 
intended to bend his courſe? He anſwered, to Sarageſſa, to be 
preſent at the juſts for the ſuit of armour, which are held every 
year in that city. Don John told him, how the new hiſtory 
related, that Don Quixote, whoever he was, had been there at 
the running at the ring, and that the deſcription thereof was 


defective in the contrivance, mean and low in the ſtile, miſerably 


r in devices, and rich only in ſimplicities. For that very 
reaſon, anſwered Don Quixote, I will not ſet a foot in varageſa, 
ern 


and ſo I will expoſe to the world the falſity of this m 
hBiſtoriographer, and all people will plainly perceive, I am not 


the Don Quixote he ſpeaks of. You will do very well, ſaid 
Don Feronimo, and there are to be other juſts at Barcelona, 
where Signor Don Qui vote may diſplay his valour. It is my in- 
tention ſo to do, quoth Don Qui xote, and, gentlemen, be pleaſed 
to give me leave (for it is time) to go to bed, and place me 
among the number of your beſt friends and faithful ſervants. 


And me too, quoth Sancho; perhaps I may be good for ſome» 


? 7 Here in the original is a play upon words betwixt retratar and mal tratar, 


thing, 
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thing. Having thus taken leave of one another, Don Quixote 
and Sancho retired to their chamber, leaving Don Fohn and Don 

eronimo in admiration at the mixture he had diſcovered of wit 
and madneſs ; and they verily believed theſe were the true Don 
Quixote and Sancho, and not thoſe deſcribed by the Arr 
author. Don Quixote got up very early, and, tapping at t 
partition of the other room, he again bid his new friends adieu: 
Sancho paid the inn-keeper moſt magnificently, and adviſed him 
to brag leſs of the proviſion of his inn, or to provide it better. 


- Ga Hra@: cc: VL 1 
Of what befel Don Quixote in his way to Barcelona. 


HE morning was cool, and the day promiſed to be ſo too, 
1 when Don Quixote left the inn, firſt informing himſelf 
which was the directeſt road to Barcelona, without touching 
at Saragoſſa ; ſo great was his deſire to give the lye to that new 
hiſtorian, who, it was ſaid, had abuſed him ſo much. Now it 
happened, that, in above fix days, nothing fell out worth ſetting 
down in writing: at the end of which, going out of the road, 
night overtook them among ſome ſhady oaks or cork-trees ; for, 
in this, Cid Hamete does not obſerve that punQuality he is wont 
to do in other matters. Maſter and man — os from their 
beaſts, and, ſeating themſelves at the foot of the trees, Sancho, 
who had had his afternoon's collation that day, entered abruptly 
the gates of ſleep. But Don Quixote, whoſe imaginations; 
much more than hunger, kept him waking, could not cloſe 
his eyes: on the contrary, he was hurried in thought to and 
from a thouſand places: now he fancied himſelf in Monteſinoss 
cave; now, that he ſaw Dalcinea, transformed into a country- 
wench, mount upon her aſs at a ſpring ; the next moment, that 
he was hearing the words cf the ſage Merlin, declaring to him 


the conditions to be obſerved, and the diſpatch neceffary for the 


diſenchantment of Dulcinea, He was ready to run mad, to ſee 
the careleſneſs and little charity of his ſquire Sancho, who, as he 
believed, had given Himſelf five laſhes only; a number, poor, 
and diſproportionate to the infinite ſtill behind : and hence he 
conceived ſo much chagrin and indignation, that he ſpoke thus 
to himſelf: If Alexander the great cut the Gordian knot, ſaying, 
to cut is the ſame as to untye, and became nevertheleſs univerſal 
lord of all Aa, the ſame, neither more nor leſs, may ha 

now, in the diſenchantment of Dulcinea, if I ſhould whip Sancho 
whether he will or no: for, if the condition of this remedy con- 
liſts in Sancho's receiving upwards of three thouſand laſhes, what 
1s it to me whether he gives them himſelf, or ſome body elſe for 


him, ſince the eſſence lies in his receiving them, come they 


from what hand they will ? 
| | | With 
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Wich this conceit, he approached Sancho, having firſt taken 
Rozinante's reins, and adj them ſo that he might laſh him 
with them, -and began to untruſs his points ; h it is gene- 
2 he had none but that before, which kept up 
_ tis es. But no ſooner had he begun, when Sancho awoke, 
and ſaid: What is the matter? who is it that touches and un- 
truſſes me? It is I, anſwered Don Quixote, who come to ſ 
defects, and to remedy my own troubles : I come to whip 
vou, Sancho, and to diſcharge, at leaſt in part, the debt you 
ſtand engaged for. Dulcinea is periſhing ; you live unconcerned; 
I TI am dying with deſire ; and therefore untruſs of your own ac- 
cord, for | mean to give you, in this ſolitude, at leaſt two 
thouſand laſhes. Not ſo, quoth Sancho; pray, be quiet, or, by 
the living god, the deaf ſhall hear us. The laſhes I ſtand en- 
for muſt be voluntary, and not upon compulſion ; and, at 
t, I have no inclination to whip myſelf: let it ſuffice that 
give your worſhip my word to flog and flay myſelf, when! 
have a diſpoſition to it. There is no leaving of it to yout 
courteſy, Sancho, ſaid Don Quixote; for you are hard-hearted, 
and, though a peaſant, of very tender fleſh. Then he ſtruggled 
with Sancho, and endeavoured to untruſs him. Which Sanchs 
Panga perceiving, he got upon his legs, and, cloſing with his 


maſter, he flung his arms about him, and, tripping up his heels, 


he laid him flat on his back, and, ſetting his right knee upon his 
breaſt, with his hands he held both his maſter's ſo faft, that he 
could neither ſtir nor breathe. Den Quixote ſaid to him: How, 
traitor ! do you rebel againſt your m and natural lord? do 
you lift up your hand againſt him who feeds you? I neither 
make nor unmake kings, anſwered Sancho: I only affiſt myſelf, 
who am my own lord. If your worſhip will promiſe me to be 
quiet, and not meddle with whipping me for the preſent, I will 
let you go free, and at your wag if not, here thou dieſt, 
- traitor, enemy to Donna Sancha. Don Quixote promiſed him 
he would, and ſwore, by the life of his thoughts, he would not 
touch a hair of his garment, and would leave the whipping 
himſelf entirely to his own choice and free will, whenever he 
was ſo diſpoſed. 

Sancho got up, and went aſide ſome little diſtance from 
thence ; and, leaning againſt a tree, he felt ſomething touch his 
head, and, lifting up his hands, he felt a couple of feet dangling, 
with hoſe and He fell a trembling with fear; he went 
to another tree, and the like befel him again: he called out to 
Don Quixote for help. Don Quixote, going to him, asked him, 
what matter was, and what he was frighted at. Sancho 
anſwered, that all thoſe trees were full of mens legs and feet. 
Don Quixote felt them, and immediately what it was, 
and ſaid to Sancho; You need not be afraid; for what you 
BY” | wi 
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without ſeeing, are, doubtleſs, the feet and legs of ſome robbers 
and Banditti, who are hanged upon theſe trees; for here the 
officers of juſtice hang them, when they can catch them, b 
twenties and thirties at a time, in cluſters : whence I gueſs 
am not far from Barcelona, And, in* ttuth, it was as he 
imagined. We 8 0 
And now, the day breaking, they liſted up their eyes, and 
rceived, that the cluſters hanging on thoſe trees were ſo man 
ies of Banditt:: and, if the dead had ſcared them, no | 
were they terrified by above forty living Banditti, who ſutrourided 
them unawares, bidding them, in the Catalan tongue, be quiet, 
and ſtand till till their captain came. Den Qui rote was on foot, 
his horſe unbridled, his launce leaning againſt a tree, and, in 
ſhort, defenceleſs ; and therefore he thoug t it beſt to croſs his 
hands, and hang his head, reſerving himſelf for a better oppor- 


tunity and conjuncture. The robbers fell to rifling Dapple, and 


ſtripping him of every thing he carried in the wallet or the pil- 
lion; and it fell out luckily for Sancho, that he had ſecured the 
crowns given him by the duke, and thoſe he brought from home, 
in a belt about his middle. But, for all that, theſe good folks 
would have ſearched and examined him, even to what lay hid 
between the skin and the fleſh, had not their captain atrived 


juſt in the nick. He ſeemed to be about thirty four years of 


age, robuſt, above the middle ſize, of a grave aſpect, and a 
brown complexion, He was mounted upon a puiſſant ſteed, 
clad in a coat of mail, and armed with two caſe of piſtols, or 
firelocks. He ſaw, that his ſquires (for To they call men of that 
vocation) were going to plunder Sancho Panga he commanded 
them to forbear, and was inſtantly obeyed, and fo the girdle 
eſcaped. He wondered to ſee a launce ſtanding againft a tree, 
a target on the ground, and Don Quixote in armour and pen- 
ſive, with the moſt ſad and melancholy countenance, that ſad- 
neſs itſelf could frame. He went up to him, and ſaid: Be not 


ſo dejected, good Sir; for you are not fallen into the hands of a 


cruel Oſiris, but into thoſe of Rogue Guinart, who is more com- 
paſſionate than cruel. My dejection, anſwered Don Qui xote, 
is not upon account of my having fallen into your hands, O va- 
lorous Rogue, whoſe renown no bounds on earth can limit, but 
for being ſo careleſs, that your ſoldiers {urpriſed me, my horſe 
unbridled ; whereas I am bound, by the order of knight-errantry, 
which I profeſs, tobe continually upon the watch, and at all hours, 
my own centinel: for, let me tell you, illuſtrious Rogue, had 
ey found me on horſeback, with my launce and my target, it 

not been very eaſy for them to have made me ſurrender ; 
for I am Don Qui xote de la Mancha, he, of whoſe exploits the 
whole globe is full. Rogue Guinart preſently perceived, that 


and, 
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and, though he had ſometimes heard him ſpoken of, he never 
took what was publiſhed of him for truth, nor could he per- 
ſuade himſelf, that ſuch an humour ſhould reign in the heart of 
man: ſo that he was extremely glad he had met with him, to 
be convinced near at hand of the truth of what he had heard 
at a diſtance; and therefore he ſaid to him: Be not concerned, 
valorous knight, nor look upon this accident as a piece of ſiniſter 
fortune; for it may chance, among theſe turnings and windings, 
that your crooked lot may be ſet to rights; for heaven, by ſtrange, 
unheard-of, and by men unimagined, ways, raiſes, thoſe that 
are fallen, and enriches thoſe that are poor. 

Don Quixote was Juſt going to return him thanks, when they 
heard behind them a noiſe like that of a troop of horſes; but 
it was occaſioned by one only, upon which came, riding full 


ſpeed, a youth, ſeemingly about twenty years of age, clad in 


green damask with a gold lace trimming, trowſers, and a looſe 
coat ; his hat cocked in the walloon faſhion, with ſtraight waxed 
boots, and his ſpurs, dagger, and ſword gilt; a ſmall carabine 
in his hand, and a brace of piſtols by his ſide. Rogue turned 
about his head at the noiſe, and ſaw this handſom figure, which, 
at coming up to him, ſaid: In queſt of you I come, O valorous 
Roque, hoping to find in you, if not a remedy, at leaſt ſome 
alleviation of my misfortune; and, not to keep you in ſuſpence, 
becauſe I perceive you do not know me, I will tell you who I am. 
T am Claudia Feronima, daughter of Simon Forte, your ſingular 
friend, and particular enemy to Clauquel Torellas, who is alſo 
yours, being of the contrary faction: and you know, that this 
Torellas has a ſon, called Don Vincente de Torellas, or at leaſt 
was called ſo not two hours ago. He then (to ſhorten the ſtory 
of my misfortune, I will tell you in few words what he has 
brought upon me) he, I fay, ſaw me, and courted me: I 
— only to him, and fell in love with him, unknown to my 


father: for there is no woman, be ſhe never ſo retired, or never 


ſo reſerved, but has time enough to effect and put in execution 
her unruly deſires. In ſhort, he promiſed to be my ſpouſe, and 
J gave him my word to be his, without proceeding any farther. 
Yeſterday I was informed, that, forgetting his obligations to me, 
he had contracted himſelf to another, and, this morning, was 


going to be married. This news confounded me, and I loft all 


patience; and, my father happening to be out of town, I had 
an opportunity of putting myſelf into this -garb you ſee me in, 
and, ſpurring this horſe, I overtook Don Vincente about a lea 

from hence, and, without urging reproaches, or hearing excuſes, 
I diſc 1arged this carabine, and this pair of piſtols into the bar- 


5 and, as I believe, lodged more than a brace of balls in his 


y, opening a door, through which my honour, diſtained in 
hood, t iſſue out. I left him among his ſervants, _ 
| ur 
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durſt not, or could not, interpoſe in his defence. I am come 
to ſeek you, that by your means I may clogs to France, where 
J have relations, and to intreat you likewiſe to protect my fa- 
ther, that the numerous relations of Don Vincente may not dare 
to take a cruel revenge upon him. 
Rogue, ſurpriſed at the gallantry, bravery, fine ſhape, and 
accident of the beautiful Claudia, ſaid: Come, madam, and let 
us ſee, whether your enemy be dead, and afterwards we will 
conſider what is moſt proper to be done for you. Don Quixote, 
who had liſtened attentively to what Claudia had faid, and what 
Roque Guinart anſwered, ſaid: Let no one trouble himſelf about 
defending this lady; for-I take it upon myſelf: give me m 
horſe and my arms, and ſtay here for me, while * 
of this knight, and, dead or alive, make him fulfil his promiſe 
made to ſo much beauty. No body doubts that, quoth Sancho: 
my maſter has a ſpecial hand at match- making; for, not many 
days ago, he obliged another perſon to marry, who alſo had de- 
nied the promiſe he had given to another maiden; and, had 
not the enchanters, who perſecute him, changed his true ſhape 
into that of a lacquey, at this very hour that ſame maiden would 
not have been one. 
Rogue, who was more intent upon Claudia's buſineſs, than 
the reaſonings of maſter and man, underſtood them not; and, 
commanding his ſquires to reſtore to Sancho all they had taken 
from Dapple, ordering them likewiſe to retire to the place, where 
they had lodged the night before, he preſently went off with 
Claudia, in all haſte, in queſt of the wounded or dead Dan 
Vincente. They came to che place, where Claudia had come 
up with him, and found nothing there but blood newly ſpilt; 
then, looking round about them, as far as they could extend their 
ſight, they diſcovered ſome people upon the fide of a hill, and 
gueſſed (as indeed it proved) that it muſt be Don Vincente, 
whom his ſervants were carrying off, alive or dead, in order 
either to his cure, or his burial. They made all the haſte 
they could to ' overtake them; which they eaſily did, the 
others going but ſoftly. They found Don Vincente in the 
arms of his ſervants, and, with a low and feeble voice, deſiri 
them to let him die _ — the * of A 2 — 
not permit him to go any further. udia an » flinging 
themſelves from their barſes, drew near. The — were 
ſtartled at the ſight of Rogue, and Claudia was diſturbed at that 
of Don Vincente: and ſo, divided betwixt tenderneſs and cruelty, 
ſhe approached him, and, taking hold of his hand, ſhe ſaid : 
If you had given me this, according to our contract, you had 
not been reduced to this extremity. 'The wounded cavalier 
opened his almoſt cloſed eyes; and, knowing Claudia, he ſaid: 
I perceive, fair and miſtaken lady, that to your hand I _ my 
| th; 
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death; a puniſhment neither merited by me, nor due to ay 
wiſhes ; for neither my deſires, nor my actions, could, or would, 
offend you. Is it not true then, ſaid Claudia, that, this very 
ing, you were going to be married to Leonora, daughter 
o, in truth, anſwered Don Vincente: 
my evil fortune muſt have. carried you that news, to excite 
———— p20, which ſince I leave in your 
nds, and between your arms, I eſteem myſelf happy; and, 
to aſſure you of this truth, take my hand, and receive me for 
your husband, if you are willing; for I can give you no greater 
ſatisſaction for the injury you — 2 you have received. 
Claudia preſſed his hand, and ſo wrung her own heart, that 
ſhe fell into a ſwoon upon the bloody boſom of Don / incente, 
and he into a mortal paroxyſm. Roque was confounded, and 
knew not what to do. The ſervants ran for water to fling in 
their faces, and bringing it ſprinkled them with it. Claudia 
returned from her ſwoon, but not Don Vincente from his pa- 
roxyſm; for it put an end to his life. Which Claudia ſeeing, 
and being aſſured that her ſweet husband was no longer alive, 
ſhe broke the air with her ſighs, wounded the heavens with her 
complaints, tore her hair, and gave it to the winds, — 2 
her face with her own hands, with all the ſigns of grief and 
aſfliction that can be imagined to proceed from a ſorrowful heart, 
O cruel and inconſiderate woman ! ſaid ſhe: with what facility 


wert thou moved to put ſo evil a thought in execution! O raging 
+ force of jealouſy, to what a deſperate end doſt thou lead thoſe, 


who ur thee in their breaſts! O my husband ! whoſe un- 

lot, for being mine, hath ſent thee, for thy bridal bed, 
to the grave! Such and ſo great were the lamentations of Claudia, 
that they extorted tears from the eyes of Rogue not accuſtomed 
to ſhed them upon any occaſion. The ſervants wept ; Claudia 
fainted away at every ſtep, and all around ſeemed to be a field 
of ſorrow, and ſeat of misfortune. Finally, Rogue Guinart or- 
dered Don Vincentes ſervants to carry his body to the 
where his father dwelt, which was not far off, there to give it 


| burial. Claudia told Rogue, ſhe would retire to a nunnery, of 


which an aunt of hers was abbeſs; where ſhe deſigned to end 
her life, in the company of a better and an eternal ſpouſe. Rogue 
applauded her intention, and offered to bear her company 
whitherſoever the pleaſed, and to defend her father againſt Do 
Fincente's relations, and all who ſhould deſire to hurt him. 
Claudia would by no means accept of his company, and, thank- 
him for his offer in the beſt manner ſhe could, took her Jeave 
him | Don Vincente's ſervants. carried off his body, 
and Roque returned to his companions. Thus ended the loves 
of Claudia Feronima : and no wonder, ſince the web of her dole- 
Ful hiſtory was woven by the cruel and irreſiſtible hand of ay 
ogue 
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Rogue Guinart found his ſquires in the place he had appointed 


them, and Don Quixote among them, mounted upon Rozinante, 


and making a ſpeech wherein he was perſuading them to leave 
that kind of life, ſo dangerous both to foul and body. But, moſt 
of them being Gaſcoons, a rude and diſorderly fort of people, 
Don Qui xote's harangue made little or no impreſſion upon them. 
Roque, being arrived, demanded of Sancho Panga, whether they 
had returned and reſtored him all the moveables and jewels his 
folks had taken from Dapple. Sancho anſwered, they had, all 
but three night-caps, which were worth three cities. What does 
the fellow ſay? quoth one of the by-ftanders: I have them, and 
they are not worth three reals. That is true, quoth Dor 


Qui rote; but my ſquire values them at what he has ſaid, for 


the ſake of the perſon who gave them. Rogue Guinart ordered 
them to be that moment, and, commanding his men 
to draw up in a line, he cauſed all the clothes, jewels, and money, 
and in ſhort all they had plundered ſince the laſt diſtribution, to 
be brought before them; and, making a ſhort appraiſement, 
and reducing the undivideables into money, he ſhared it among 
his company, with ſo much equity and prudence, that he neither 
went beyond, nor fell the leaſt ſhort of diſtributive juſtice. This 
done, with which all were paid, contented, and ſatisfied, Rogue 
ſaid to Don Quixote: If this punQuality were not ſtrictly ob- 
ſerved, there would be no living among theſe fellows. To which 
Sancho ſaid: By what I have ſeen, juſtice is ſo good a thing, 
that it is even among thieves themſelves. One of the 
ſquires, — im, lifted up the but- end of a musket, and 
had doubtleſs ſplit Sancho's head therewith, had not Rogue Gui- 
nart called out aloud to him to forbear. Sancho was frighted, 
and — not to open his lips while he continued among thoſe 


yy this juncture came two or three of the ſquires, who were 
poſted as centinels on the highway, to obſerve travellers, and 
give notice to their chief of what paſſed, and faid to him: Not 

from hence, Sir, in the road that leads to Barcelona, comes 
a great com of people. To which Rogue replied.: Have 
you diſtinguiſhed whetuer they are ſuch as ſeek us, or ſuch as 


we ſeek? Such as we ſeek, anſwered the ſquire. Then fally . 
forth, replied Rogue, and bring them hither preſently, without 


letting one eſcape. 
They obeyed, and Don Quixote, Sancho, and Rogue, remain- 
ing by themſelves, ſtood expecting what the ſquires would bring; 
and, in this interval, Rogue ſaid to Don Quixote: This life of 
ours muſt needs ſeem very new to Signor Don Quixote; new 
adventures, new accidents, and all of them full of danger: nor 
do I wonder it ſhould appear fo to you; for, I confeſs truly 
you, there is no kind of life more unquiet, nor more full of 
| alarms, 
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alarms, than ours. I was led into it by I know not what de- 
fire of revenge, which has force enough to diſturb the moſt ſedats 
minds. I am naturally compaſſionate and good-natured : but; 
as I have ſaid, the defire of revenging an injury done me ſo 
bears down this good inclination in me, that I perſevere in this 
ſtate, in ſpite of knowing better: and, as one miſchief draws 
after it another s, and one fin is followed by a ſecond, my re- 
venges have been ſo linked together, that I not only take upon 
me my own, but thoſe of other people. But it pleaſes god, that, 
though ] ſee myſelf in the midſt of this labyrinth of confuſions, 
1 do not loſe the hope of getting out of it, and arriving at laſt 
in a ſafe harbour. | "IN | 
Don Qui xcte was in admiration to hear Roque talk ſuch 
and found ſenſe; for he thought, that, amongſt thoſe of his 
trade of robbing, murdering, and way-laying, there could be 
none capable of ſerious refſex ion, and he anſwered : Signor Roque, 
the beginning of health conſiſts in the knowledge of the diſ- 
temper, and in the patient's being willing to take the medicines 
preſcribed him by the phyſician. You are ſick; you know your 
diſeaſe; and heaven, or rather god, who is our phyſician, will 
apply medicines to hea} you, ſuch as ufually heal gradually, by 
little and little, and not ſuddenly, and by miracle. Beſides; 
fnners of good underſtanding are nearer to amendment than 
fooliſh ones; and ſince, by your diſcourſe, you have ſhewn your 


= it remains only that you be of good cheer, and hope 


a bettering of your conſcience; and, if you would ſhorten 
the way, and place yourſelf with eaſe in that of your falvation, 
come with me, and I will teach you to be a knight-errant ; in 
which profeſſion there are ſo many troubles and diſaſters, that, 
being placed to the account of penance, they will carry — 
to heaven in two twinklings of an eye. Rogue ſmiled at Don 
Jui xotes counſel, to whom, changing the diſcourſe, he related 
the tragical adventure of Claudia Feronima, which extremely 

teved Sancho, who did not diſlike the beauty, freedom, and 
Gori htlinefs of the young lady. 

y this time the ſquires returned with their prize, bringing 

with them two gentlemen on horſeback, two pilgrims on foot, 


and a coach full of women, with about fix fervants, ſome on 


foot and fome on horſeback, accompanying them, and two mu- 
letiers belonging to the gentlemen. The ſquires incloſed them 
round, the vanquiſhers and vanquiſned keeping a profound ſilence, 
waiting till the great Rogue ſhould ſpeak; who asked the gentle- 
men, who they were, whither they were going, and what money 


$ Literally : One abyſs calls to another. It is a ſcripture phraſe, borrowed 


from Pfal. xliii. 7. Deep calleth unto deep, or, according to the old verſion, 


One deep calleth unto another, | 
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they had. One of them anſwered: Sir, we are two captains of 
Spaniſh foot; our companies are at Naples, and we are going to 
embark in four gallies, which are ſaid to be at Barcelona, with 
orders to paſs over to Sicily, We have about two or three hun- 


dred crowns, with which we think ourſelves rich and happy, 
| fince the uſual penury of ſoldiers allows no greater treaſures. 


Roque put the ſame queſtion to the pilgrims, who replied, they 
were going to embark for Rome, and that, between them both, 
they might have about ſixty reals. He demanded alſo, who 


- thoſe were in the coach, where they were going, and what 


money they carried; and one of thoſe on horſeback anſwered : 
The perſons in the coach are, my lady Donna Guiomar de Qui- 
nones, Wife 'of the regent of the vicarſhip of Naples, a little 
daughter, a waiting-maid, and a Duenna. Six ſervants of us 
accompany them; and the money they carry is ſix hundred 
crowns. So that, quoth Rogue . we have here nine 
hundred crowns, * ſixty reals: my ſoldiers are ſixty: ſee how 
much it comes to a- piece; for J am but an indifferent ac+ 


comptant. 


The robbers, hearing him ſay this, lifted up their voices, 
laying ; Long live Roque Guinart, in ſpite of all the wretches, 
who ſeek his deſtruction. The captains ſhewed ſigns of affliction, 
the lady regent was dejected, and the pilgrims were not at all 
pleaſed, at ſeeing the confiſcation of their effects. Rogue held 
them thus for ſome time in ſuſpence, but would not let. their 
ſorrow, which might be ſeen a musket-ſhot off; laſt any longer; 
and, turning to the captains, he ſaid: Be pleaſed, gentlemen, 
to do me the favour to lend me ſixty crowns, and you, lady 
regent, fourſcore, to ſatisfy this ſquadron of my followers ; for, 
The abbot muſt eat that ſings for his meat: and then you may 
depart free and unmoleſted, with a paſs I will give you, that if 
you meet with any more of my ſquadrons, which I keep in 
ſeveral diviſions up and down in theſe parts; they may not 
hurt you; for it is not my intention to wrong ſoldiers, nor any 
woman, eſpecially if ſhe be of quality. Infinite and well ex- 
preſſed were the thanks the captains returned Rogue for his 
courteſy and liberality; for ſuch they eſteemed his leaving them 
part of their own money. Donna Guiomar de Quinones was 
ready to throw herſelf out of her coach, to kiſs the feet and 
hands of the great Rogue: but he would in no wiſe conſent to it, 
but rather begged — for the injury he was forced to do them, 
in compliance with the preciſe duty of his wicked office. Tbe 
lady regent ordered one of her ſervants immediately to give the 
eighty crowns, her ſhare of the aſſeſſment, and the captains had 
already disburſed their ſixty. The pilgrims were going to offer 
their little All: but Rogue bid them ſtay a little, and, turning 
about to his men, he ſaid; Of theſe crowns, two fall to each 
„ Vol, Aa man's 
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man's ſhare, and twenty remain: let ten be given to theſe 
pilgrims, and the other ten to this honeſt ſquire, that he may 
have it in his power to ſpeak well of this adventure: and, calling 
for pen, ink, and paper, with which he always was provided, 
Rogue gave them a paſs, directed to the chiefs of his band, and, 
taking leave of them, he let them go free, in admiration at bis 

olity, his graceful deportment, and ſtrange procedure, and 


One of the ſquires ſaid, in his Gaſcoon and Catalan t 
This captain of ours is fitter for a frier than a felon : for the 
future, if he has a mind to ſhew himſelf liberal, let it be of his 
own and not of ours. The wretch ſpoke not ſo low, 


but Rogze overheard him, and, drawing his ſword, he almoſt 


cleft his head in two, ſaying: Thus I chaſtiſe the ill- tongued 


and ſaucy. All the reſt were frighted, and no one durſt utter 


a word ; ſuch was the awe and obedience they were held in. 
went a little aſide, and wrote a letter to a friend of his 


at Barcelona, acquainting him that the famous Don Quixote de 
la Mancha, that knight-errant, of whom ſo many things were 


, was in his company ; giving him to. underſtand, that 
he was the pleaſanteſt and moſt ingenious perſon in the world; 
and that, four days after, on the feaſt of ſaint 7obn Baptiſt, he 


would r on the ſtrand of the city, armed at all points, 


mounted on his horſe Roxinante, and his ſquire Sancho 


an aſs; 1 to give notice thereof to his friends the 


Niarri, that they might make themſelves merry with him; 
and. expreſſing his wiſhes, that his enemies the Cadelli might 
not partake of the diverſion ; though that was impoſſible, be- 
cauſe the wild extravagancies and diſtraction of Den Quixote, 
together with the witty ſayings of his ſquire Sancho Panga, could 
not fail to give gen leaſure to all the world. He diſpatched 
this epiſtle by one of his ſquires, who, changing the habit of 
an out- law for that of a peaſant, entered into Barcelona, and 
delivered it into the hands of the perſon it was directed to. 


©2423: x.. 


other events, more true than ingenious. 


THREE days and three nights Don Quixote ſtayed with 
Rogue; and, had he ſtayed three hundred years, he would 
not have wanted ſubject matter for obſervation and admiration 
in his way of life. / Here they lodge, there they dine: one while 
they fly, not knowing from whom; another, they lie in wait 
they know not for whom, They ſlept ſtanding, with 2 

umbers, 


n as an Alexander the great, than a no- 
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ſumbers, and ſhifting from one place to anther : they were per- 
petually ſending out ſpies, poſting centinels, blowing the matches 
of their mugkets ; they had but few, moſt of them 
making uſe of fire-locks. Rogue paſſed the nights apart from 
his followers, in places to them unknown: for the many procla- 


mations, the viceroy of Barcelona bad publiſhed againſt him, 


kept him in fear and diſquiet, not daring to truſt any body, 
and nſiwe left his own men ſhould eithet kill, or deliver 
him up to juſtice, for the price ſet his head: a life truly 
miſerable and irkſome. In ſhort, Rogue, Don Quixote, and 
Sancho, attended by fix ſquires, ſet out for Barcelona, through 
unfrequented ways, fhort cuts, and covered paths. IL bey ar- 
rived upon the ſtrand an the eve of faint John, in the night 
time; and Rogue, embracing Don Puixate and Sancho, to whom 
he gave the ten crowns, promiſed, but not yet given him, left 
them, with a thouſand offers of ſervice made on both ſides. 
Roque returned back, and Don Duixote ſtaid expecting the 


day an honſeback, juſt as he was; and it was not long, before 
the face of the beautiful 4urora began to diſcover itſelf through © 


the balconies of the eaſt, rejoicing the graſs and the flowers, in- 
ſtead of rejoicing the ears; though, at the ſame inſtant, the ears 


alſo were rejaiced by the ſound of abundance of waits and kettle- 
drums, the jingling of morrice-bells, with the trampling of borſe-. 
men, ſeemingly coming out of the city. Aurora gave place ta 
be ſun, which was riſing by degrees from below the horizon, 
with a face bigger than a target. Don Quixote and Sancho, 


caſting their eyes around on every fide, ſaw the ſea, which till 
then they had never ſeen. It appeared to them very large and 
ſpacious, ſomewhat bigger than the lakes of Ruydera, which 
they had ſeen in La Mancha. They ſaw the gallies lying cloſe 
to the ſhore, which, taking in their awnings, a full of 


ſtreamers, and pennants trembling in the wind, and kifling and 
bruſhing the water. From within them ſounded clarions, 


trumpets, and waits, filling the air all around with ſweet and 


martial muſic. Preſently the gallies began to move, and to, 


Skirmiſh, as it were, on the ſtill waters: and, at the ſame 


time, correſponding with them, as it were, on the land, an in- 


finite number of cavaliers mounted on beautiful horſes, and 
attended with gay liveries, iſſued forth from the city. The 
ſaldiers on board the gallies diſcharged ſeveral rounds of cannon, 
which were anſwered by thoſe on the walls and forts of the 
city. "The heavy artillery, with dreadful noiſe, rent the wind, 


& waich was echoed back by the cannon on the fore-caſtles of the 


gallies. The ſea was chearful, the land jocund, and the air 
bright, only nom and then obſcured a little by the ſmoke af 
the artillery. All which together ſeemed to infuſe and engender 
a ſudden pleaſure in all the people. Sancho could not.imagine 
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how thoſe bulks, which moved backwards and forwards in the 

ſea, came to have ſo many legs. | 
By this time thoſe with the liveries came up on a full gallop, 
with lelilies and ſhouts after the Mooriſb faſhion, to the place 
where Don Quixote was ſtanding, wrapped in wonder and fur. 
riſe; and one of them (the perſon to whom = had ſent the 
ter) ſaid in a loud voice to Don Quixote: Welcome to our 
City, the mirrouf, the beacon, and polar ftar of 2 
In its greateſt extent: welcome, I ſay, the valorous Don Qui xoi- 
de ln Mancha ; not the ſpurious, the fictitious, the apocryphal, 
lately exhibited among us in lying hiſtories, but the true, the 
legitimate, the genuine, deſcribed to us by Cid Hamete Be. 
nengeli, the flower of hiſtorians. Don Quixote anſwered not 2 
y word, nor did the cavaliers wait for any anſwer : but, wheeling 
about and about with all their followers, they began to career, 
and curvet it round Don Quixote, who, turning to Sancho, ſaid: 
Theſe people ſeem to know us well: I will lay a wager they 
have read our hiſtory, and even- that of the Arragoneſe lately 
printed. The gentleman, who ſpoke to Don Quixote, ſaid 
again to him: Be pleaſed, Signor Don Quixote, to come along 
with us; for we are all very humble ſervants, and great friends 
of ue Guinart. To which Don Quixote replied : If cour- 
teſies courteſies, yours, good Sir, is daughter or very neat 
kinſwoman to thoſe of the great Rogue conduct me whither 
you pleaſe; for I have no other will but yours, eſpecially if you 
. pleaſe to employ it in your ſervice. The gentleman anſwered 
in expreſſions no leſs civil; and, incloſing him in the midft of 
them; they all marched with him, to the ſound of waits and 
drums, toward the city, at the entrance whereof, the wicked 
one, who is the author of all miſchief, ſo ordered it, that, 
among the boys, who are more wicked than the wicked one 
himſelf, two bold and unlucky rogues crowded through the preſs, 
and one of them lifting up Dapplè's tail, and the other that of 
Rozinante, they thruſt under each a handful of briars. The 
poor beaſts felt the new ſpurs, and by clapping their tails the 
cloſer augmented their ſmart, in ſuch ſort, that, after ſeveral 
plunges, they flung their riders to the ground. Don _ 
out of countenance, and affronted, haſtened to free his horſe's 
tail from this new plumage, and Sancho did the like by Dapple. 
"Thoſe, who conducted Don Quixote, would have chaſtiſed the 
inſolence of the boys: but it was impoſſible; for they were ſoon 
Joſt among above a thquſand more that followed them. Don 
Duixote and Sancho mounted again, and, with the ſame accla- 
mations and muſic, arrived at their conductor's | houſe, which 
was large and fair, ſuch, in ſhort, as became a gentleman of 
fortune: where we will leave them for the preſent ; for ſo Cid 
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IVhich treats of the adventure of the enchanted head, with other 
|  trifles that muſt not be omitted. | 


D ON QUIXOTE's hoſt was called Don Antonio Moreno, 
a rich and diſcrete gentleman, and a lover of mirth in a 
decent and civil way. And fo, having Don Quixote in his 
houſe, he began to contrive methods, how, without prejudice 
to his gueſt, he might take advantage of Don Quixotes mad- 
neſs; for, jeſts that hurt are no jeſts, nor are thoſe paſtimes 
good for any thing, which turn to the detriment of a third 
perſon. The firſt thing therefore he did, was, to cauſe Dor 
:xote to be unarmed, and expoſed to view in his ſtrait 
ſhamois doublet (as we have already deſcribed. and painted it) 
in a balcony, which looked into one of the chief ſtreets of the 
city, in ſight of the populace and of the boys, who ſtood gazing 
at him as if he had been a monkey. The cavaliers with the 
liveries began to career it afreſh before him, as if for him alone, 
and not in honour of that day's feſtival, they had provided them. 
Sancho was highly delighted, thinking he had found, without 
knowing how or which way, another Camachs's wedding, ano- 
ther houſe like Don Diego de Miranda's, and another caſtle 
like the duke's. 3 

Several of Don Antonio's friends dined with him that day, all 
honouring and treating Don Quixote as a knight-errant; at 
which he was ſo puffed up with vain- glory, that he could ſcarce 
conceal the pleaſure it gave him. Sanchos witty conceits were 
ſuch, and ſo many, that all the ſervants of the houſe hung as 
it were upon his lips, and ſo did all that heard him. While 
they were at table, Don Antonio ſaid to Sancho: We are told 
here, honeſt Sancho, that you are ſo great a lover of capons 
and ſauſages, that, when you have filled your belly, you ſtuff 
your pockets with the remainder for next pay. No, Sir, it is 
not ſo, anſwered Sancho; your worſhip is miſinformed; for I 
am more cleanly, than gluttonous; and my maſter Don Quixote, 
here preſent, knows very well, how he and I often live eight 
days upon a handful of acorns or hazle-nuts : It is true, indeed, 
if it ſo falls out, that they give me a heifer, I make haſte with 
a halter; I mean, that I eat whatever is offered me, and take 
the times as I find them: and whoever has ſaid, that I am given 

to eat much, and am not cleanly, take it from me, he is v 
much out: and I would ſay this in another manner, were it 
not out of reſpect to the honourable beards here at table. In 
truth, quoth Don Quixote, Sancho's parſimony and cleanlineſs 
in eating deſerve to be written and engraved on plates of braſs, 
to remain an eternal memorial for ages to come. I muſt con- 
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Howl 'quoth Don Antonio, has Sancho then been a governor? 


Iſwear it ſhall, anſwered Dar Quixote, and I will clapa grave ftone 


1 ignorante, paſſed for a magigian : as frier Bacon and Albert the great did; of 
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feſs, when he is hungry, he ſeems to be ſomewhat of a glutton; 
for he eats faſt, — Jos on both ſides at once: but, as for 
acanlmeſs, he always ſtrictly obſerves it; and, when he was a 
governor, he learned to eat. ſo nicely, that he took up grapes, 
and even the grains of a pomegranate, with the point of a fork, 


Yes, anſwered Sancho, and of an iſtand called Barataria. Ten 
days I governed it, at my own will and pleaſute, in which time 
I loft my reſt, and learned to deſpiſe all the governments in the 
world : I fled away from it, and fell into a pit, where I looked 
upon myſeif as a dead man, and out of which I eſcaped alive by 
a miracle. Den Quixote related minutely all the circumſtance 
of Sancho's government; which gave great pleaſure to the hearers, 
The cloth being taken away, Don Antonio, taking Den 
Quiæite by the , led him into a diſtant apartment, in which 
there was no other furniture, but a table ſeemingly of jaſper, 
ſtanding upon a foot of the ſame: upon which there was placed, 
after the manner of the Buftoes of the Roman emperors, a head, 
which feemed to be of braſs. Don Antonio walked with Dok 
vtr up and down the room, taking ſeveral turns about the 

le; aſter which he faid: Signor Den Quixote, now that I 
am aſſured no body is within hearing, and that the door is faſt, 
I will teil you one of the rareſt adventures, or rather one of the 
eateſt novelties that can be imagined, upon condition, that 
at I'ſhall tell you be depoſited in the inmoſt receſſes of ſecrecy, 
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over it, for the greater ſecurity; for I would have your worſhip 
know, Signor Don Antonio (for by this time he had learned hu 
name) that you are talking to one, who, though he has ears to 
hear, has no tongue to ſpeak: ſo that you may ſafely transfer 
Whatever is in your breaſt mto mine, and make account you 
have thrown it into the abyſs of ſilence. In confidence of this 
promiſe, anſwered Don Antonio, I will raiſe your admiration by 
what you ſhall fee and hear, and procure myſelf ſome relief 
from the pain I ſuffer by not having ſomebody to communicate 
my ſecrets to, which are not to be trufted with every body. 
Don Dutxote was in ſuſpence, expecting what ſo many precau- 
tions would end ih. Don Antomo then, taking hold of his hand, 
made him paſs it over the brazen head, the table, and the 
pedeſtal it ſtood upon, and then faid: This head, Signor 

Dou Quixote, was wrought and contrived by one of the greateſt 
enchanters and wizards the world ever had. He was, I think, 
dy birth a Polunder, and diſciple of the famous Eſcatillo 9, of 
9 Or, Litth Scot. Cervantes means Michael Scotus, who, being more know- 
ing in natural and experimental philoſophy than was common in the dark ages 
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drew the eyes of all that paſſed 
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whom ſo many wonders are related. He was here in. my houſe, 
and, for the reward of a thouſand crowns, made me this head, 
which has the virtue and property, of _— every queſtion 
asked at its ear. After drawing figures, e g ſchemes, and 
obſerving the ſtars, he brought it at length to the perfection we 
ſhall ſee to-morrow; for it is mute on Fridays, and, this 2 
pening to be Friday, we muſt wait till to-morrow. In tl 
mean while you may bethink yourſelf what queſtions. you will 
ask; for I know by experience, it tells the truth in all its an- 
ſwers. Don Quixote wondered at the property and virtue of the 
head, and was ready to disbelieve Den Antonio but, 2 
how ſhort a time was ſet ſor making the experiment, he wou 
ſay no more, but only thanked him for having diſcovered to 
him ſo great a ſecret. They went out of the chamber: Don 
— let the door aſter him; and they came to the hall, 
where the reſt of the gentlemen were, and in this time Sancho 
had recounted to them many of the adventures and accidents 
that had befallen his maſter. | | 

That evening they carried Don Quixote abroad, to take the 
air, not armed, but dreſſed like a citizen in a long looſe gar: 
ment of tawny coloured cloth, which would have made froſt 
itſelf ſweat at that ſeaſon. They ordered their ſervants to en- 
tertain and amuſe Sancho, ſo as not to let him go out of doors, 


Don Quixote rode, not upon Rezinante, but upon a large eaſy 


paced mule, handſomly accoutered.- In dreſſing him, un- 
perceived by him, they pinned at his back a parchment, where- 
on was written in capital letters: This is Don Quixote de le 
Mancha. They no ſooner began their march, but the ſcroll 
by, and they read aloud, This 
is Don Quixote de la Manche. Den Quinte wondered that 
every body who ſaw him, named, and knew him; and, turning 
to Don Antonio, who was riding by his fide, he ſaid: Great is 
the — inherent in knight - errantry, ſince it makes all 
its profe 


known and renowned throughout the limits of the 
earth: for, pray, obſerve, dignor Don Antonio, how the ve 
boys of this city know me, without having ever ſeen me. It 
is true, Signor / 
cannot be hidden nor confined, ſo virtue will be known: and 
that, which is obtained by the proſeſſion of arms, ſhines with 
a brightneſs and luſtre ſuperior to that of all others. 

Now it IS as Don Quixote was riding alo 
with the applauſe aforeſaid, a Caffiban, who had read the 
on his ders, lifted up his voice, ſaying: The devil take 
thee for Don _—_ de la Mancha what! are you got hither, 
without being killed by the infinite number of bangs you have 
had upon your back? You are mad, and, were you ſo 
ind within the doors of your own folly, the miſchief were the 
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Quixote, anſwered Don Antonio; for, as fire 
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leſs: but you have the property of converting into fools and 
madmen all that converſe, or have any communication with 

ou; witneſs theſe gentlemen, who accompany you. Get you 
— fool, and look after your eſtate, your wife and children, 
and leave off theſe vanities, which worm- eat your brain, and 


skim off the cream of your "underſtanding. Brother, quoth 


Don Antonio, keep on your way, and do not be giving counſel 
to'thoſe who do not ask it. Signor Don Quixote de la Mancha 
is wiſe, and we who bear him company are not fools. Virtue 
challenges reſpect, wherever it is found: and begone in an evil 
hour, and meddle not where you are not called. Before god, 
anſwered -the Caftilian, your worſhip is in the right; for to 

ive advice to this good man, is to kick againſt the pricks. But 
Br all that, it grieves me very much, that the good ſenſe, it is 
faid, this madman diſcovers in all other things, ſhould run to 
waſte: through the channel of his knight-errantry : and the 
evil hour, your worſhip wiſhed me, be to me and to all my 
deſcendants, if, from this day forward, though 1 ſhould live 
more years than Metbuſalem, I give advice to any body, though 


they ſhould ask it me. The adviſer departed : the proceſſion 


went on: but the boys and the people crowded ſo to read the 
ſcroll, that Don Antonio was forced to take it off, under pre- 
tence of taking off ſomething elſe. un bas His 2 
Night came: the proceſſioners returned home, where was a 
ball ef ladies: for Don Antonio's wife, who was a lady of diſtin - 


Ction, chearful, beautiful, and diſcrete, had invited ſeveral of 


Her friends to honour her gueſt, and to entertain them with his 
unheafrd-of madneſs. Several ladies came: they ſupped ſplen- 
didly, and the ball began about ten o'clock at night. Among 
the ladies, there were two of an arch and pleaſant diſpoſition, 
who, though they were very modeſt, yet behaved with more 
freedom than uſual, that the jeſt might divert without giving 
diſtaſte. Theſe were ſo eager to take Don Quixote out to dance, 
that they teized, not only his body, but his very ſoul. - It was 
2 perfect fight to behold the figure of Don Quixote, long, lank, 
lean, and yellow, ſtraitned in his cloaths, aukward, and efpe- 
cially not at all nimble. The ladies courted him, as it were, 
by ſtealth, and he diſdained them by ſtealth too. But, finding 
himſelf hard preſſed by their courtſhips, he exalted his voice, 
and ſaid: Fugite, partes adverſe ; leave me to my repoſe, ye 
unwelcome thoughts: avaunt, ladies, with your deſires; for ſhe, 
who is queen of mine, the peerleſs Dulcinaa del Tobeſo, will 
not conſent,” that any others but hers ſhould ſubject and ſubdue 


me. And, ſo ſaying, he fat down in the middle of the hall 


upon the floor, quite _ and disjointed by this dancing 
exerciſe, Don Antonio ordered the ſervants to take him up, and 
carry him to bed; and the firſt, who lent an helping hand, 
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was Sancho, who ſaid: What, in god's name, maſter of mine, 
put you upon dancing? Think you that all Who are valiant 
muſt be caperers, or all knights-errant dancing-maſters? If you 
think ſo, I ſay, you are miſtaken: I know thoſe, who would 
ſooner cut a giant's wind - pipe, than a caper. Had you been for 
the ſhoe-jig *, I would have. ſupplied your defect; for I ſlap it 
away like any jer-falcon :* but, as for regular dancing, I cannot 
work a. ſtitch at it. With this, and ſuch like talk,; Sancho fur- 
niſned matter of laughter to the company, and laid bis maſter 


cold he might have got by his dancing. 
The next day, Bon Antonia thought fit to make experiment 


and two other friends, with the two ladies, who had worried 
Don Quixote in dancing (for they ſtayed that night with Don 


head ſtood. He told them the property it had, charged them 
all with the ſecret, and told them, this was the firſt day of his 
ttying the virtue of that enchanted head. No body but Don 
Antonio's two friends, knew the trick of the enchantment; 
Ic and, if Don Antonio had not firſt diſcovered it to them, they 
_ alſo would have been as much. ſurpriſed as the reſt, it being im- 
| flible not to be ſo, ſo cunningly and curiouſſy was it contrived; 
The firſt, who approached the ear of the head, was Don An- 


ſonio himſelf, who ſaid in a low voice, yet not ſo low but he 


was oyerheard by them all: Tell me, head, by the virtue in- 


ſwered, without moving its lips, in a clear and diſtinct voice, 
ſo as to be heard hy every body: I am no judge of thoughts. 
At hearing of which they were all aſtoniſhed, eſpecially ſince, 
neither in the room, nor any where about the table, was there 
any human creature that could anſwer. How many of us are 
here? demanded Don Antonio again. Anſwer was made him 


a 

i 

$ herent in thee, what am I now thinking of? "The head an- 
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and two of hers, and a famous knight, called Don oy de 
la Mancha, with a certain ſquire of \ 

Here was wondering indeed; here was every body's hair ſtanding 
on end out of pure affrighht. Dan Antonio, going aſide at ſome 


was not deceived by him, who ſold you to me, ſage head, ſpeak- 

go, and ask it what they pleaſe. Now, as women are 
commonly in haſte, and inquiſitive, the firſt, who went up to 
it, was one of the two friends of Den Antonio's wife, and her 


1 In which the dancers lap the ſole of their ſhoe with the palm of their 


in bed, covering him up ſtoutly, that he might ſweat out the 
of the enchanted bead; and ſo, with Don Quixote, Sancho, 


Antonio's wife) he locked bimſelf up in the room where the 


in the ſame key: You and your wife, with two friends of yours, 


Sancho Panga by name. 


diſtance from the head, ſaid; This is enough to aſſure me, I 
ung head, anſwering head, and admirable head! Let ſome body 
e 
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was: Tell me, head, what ſhall I do to be very hand. 


ſom? It was anſwered: Be very modeſt. I ask you no more, 


faid the querift; Then her — — came up, and ſaid: | 
would know, head, whether my husband loves me, or no. The 
anſwer was: You may eaſily know that by bis uſage of you, 
The married woman, going aſide, faid : The queſtion might 
very well have been fpared ; for,-in reality, a man's actions are 
the beſt interpreters of his affections. Then one of Don An. 
#onio's two friends went and asked it: Who am I ? The anſwer 
was: You know. I do not ask you that, anſwered the gentle. 
man, but only, whether yo know me! I do, replied the head; 
you are Den Pedro Noriz. I defite to hear no more, faid he, 
lince this is ſufficient, O head, to convince me, that'you:know 


every thing. "Then the other friend ſtepped up, and'demanded: 


Tell me, head, what deſires has my eldeft ſon ? It was anſwered: 


Have I not told you already, that I do not judge of thoughts? 


But, for all that, I can tell you, that your ſon's defire is to 
bury you. It is ſo, quoth the genttleman; I ſee it with my 
eyes, and touch it with my finger; and I ask no more queſtions, 
Then came Don Antonios's wife, and ſaid: I know not, O head, 
what to ask you: only I would know of you, whether I ſhall 
enjoy my dear husband many years: The anſwer was: You 
ſhall ; for his good conſtitution, and his temperate way of living, 
iſe many -years of life, which ſevera] are wont to ſhorten 
intemperance. Next came Don Quixote, and ſaid: Tell 


me, O anſwerer, was it truth, or a dream, what | related as 
Having befallen me in Monte ſino's cave? Will the whipping of 


Sancho, my ſquire, be certainly fulfilled? Will the diſenchant- 
of Dultinea take eſſett? As to the buſineſs of the cave, 
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Sancbo's hipping will go on but ſlowly: the diſenchant- 
ment of Duleinta will | 
to know no more,” quoth Don Quixote; for, ſo I may but ſer 
Dulcinea diſenchanted, I ſhall make account, that all the 
fortune I can deſire comes upon me at a clap. The laft queriſt 
was Sancho, and his queſtion was this: Head, ſhall I, peradven- 
ture, get another government? Shall I quit the penurious life of 
a ſquire? Shall 1 return to ſee my wife and children? To 
which it was anſwered: You ſhall govern in your own houſe, 
and, if you return to it, you ſhall” ſee your wife and your 
Children, and, - quitting ſervice, you ſhall ceaſe to be a ſquire. 
Very good, in Hai „ quoth Sancho Pamga ; I could have told 
my felf as much, and the prophet Perogruito could have told me 
no more. Beaſt, quoth Don Quixote, what anſwer would you 
have? Is it not enough, that the anſwers this head returns, corre- 
ſpond to the queſtions put to it? Ves, it is enough, anſwered San- 
cho: but I wiſh it had explained itſelf, and told me a little —_ 
. ? | us 


brought about in due time. I deſire 
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Thus ended the queſtions and anſwers, but not the amazement 
ef the whole company, excepting Don Antonios two friends, 
who knew the ſecret: which Cid Hamete Benengeli would im- 
mediately diſcover, not to keep the world in ſu believing 
there was ſome witchcraſt, or extraordinary myſtery, concealed 
Ight in that head: andtherefore he ſays, that Don Antonio Moreno pro- 
are tured it to be made, in imitation of another head he had ſeen at 
An. Madrid, made by a ſtatuary for his own diverſion, and to ſur- 
wer priſe the ignorant: and the machine was contrived in this man- 
tle. ner. The table was of wood, painted, and varniſhed over like 
ad; jaſper ; and the foot it ſtood upon was of the fame, with four 
he, eagle-claws, to make it ſtand the firmer, and bear the weight 
ow the better. The head, reſembling that of a Roman emperor, 
ed: and coloured like copper, was hollow, and fo was the table itſelf, 
ed: in which the buſto was ſo exactly fixed, that no fign of a joint 
ts? appeared. The foot alſo was hollow, and anſwered to the neck 
to and breaſt of the head; and all this correſponding with another 
ny chamber juſt under that where the bead ſtood. Through all 
ns, this hollow of the foot, table, neck, and breaſt of the Ne 
id, aforeſaid, went a pipe of tin, which could not be ſeen. The 
all anſwerer was placed in the chamber underneath, with his mouth 
Ou cloſe: to the pipe, ſo that the voice deſcended and aſcended in 
Ip, clear and articulate founds, as through a ſpeaking trumpet ; and 
thus it was impoſſible to diſcover the juggle. A nephew of Don 
Antonio's, a ſtudent acute and difcrete, was the reſpondent; 
who, being informed beforehand by his uncle, who were to be 
with him that day in the chamber of the head, could eaſily 
anſwer, readily and exactly, to the firſt queſtion: to the reſt he 
anſwered by conjectures, and, as a diſcrete perſon, diſcretely. 

Cit Hamete ſays ny that this Sui machine laſted | 
about eight or ten days: but, it being divulged up and down the "0 
city, — Don Hades kept in his houſe an enchanted head, 
which anſwered to all ions, he, fearing left it ſhould come 
to the ears of the watchful centinels of our faith, acquainted 
the gentlemen of the inquiſition with the ſecret ; who ordered 
him to break it in pieces, leſt the ignorant vulgar ſhould be 
fcandalized at it: but til}, in the opinion of Don Quixote and 
of Sancho Pangea, the head continued to be enchanted, and an 
anſwerer of queſtions, more indeed to the ſatisfaction of Don 
Quixote, than of Sancho. . | 
The gentlemen of the town, in complaiſance to Den Antonio, 
and for the better entertainment of Don Quixote, as well as ta 
give him an opportunity of diſcovering his follies, appointed a 
running at the ring ſix days after, which was difappointed by an | 
accident that will be told hereafter. Don Quixote had a mind | 
to walk about the town, without ceremony, and on foot, appre- 

hending that, if he went on horſeback, he ſhould be — 
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by the boys: and ſo he and Sancho, with two ſervants aſſigned 
him by Don Antonio, walked out to make the tower. Now it 


fell out, that, as they paſſed through a certain ſtreet, Don 


Quixote, lifting up his eyes, ſaw written over a door in v 
large letters; Here books are printed. At which he was — 
pleaſed; for, till then, he had never ſeen any printing, and 
was deſirous to know how it was performed. In he went, with 
all his retinue, and ſaw drawing off the ſheets in one place, 
correcting in another, compoſing in this, reviſing in that, in 
ſhort, all the machinery to be ſeen in great printing- houſes. 
Don Quixote went to one of the boxes, and aked, what the) 
had-in hand there. The workman told him : he — 
and went on. He came to another box, and asked one, what 
be was doing. The workman anſwered : Sir, that gentleman 
vonder (pointing to a man of a good perſon and appearance, 
and of ſome gravity) has tranſlated an Italian book into our 
Caſtilian language, and I am compoſing it here for the preſs. 
What title has the book? demanded Den Quixote. To which 
the author anſwered : Sir, the book in Italian is called, Le Ba- 
getelle. And what anſwers to Bagetelle in our Caſtilian? quoth 
Don Quixote. Le Bagetelle, ſaid the author, is, as if we ſhould 
ſay Trifles: But, — 2 its title be mean, it contains many 
very and ſubſtantial things. Quoth Don Quixote; I know 
a little of the Tuſcan language, and value myſelf upon ſingi 

ſome ſtanzas of A4rioie. But, good Sir, pray, tell me and | 
do not ſay this with deſign to examine your skill, but out of 


curiaſity, and nothing elſe) in the courſe of your writing, have 


you ever met with the word Pignata ? Les, often, replied the 
author. And how do you tranſlate it in Caſtilian? quoth 
Den Quixote. How ſhould 1 tranſlate it, replied the author, 
but by the word Olla? Body of me, ſaid Don 5 what 
a progreſs has your worſhip made in the Tuſcan language! I 
would venture a good wager, that, where the Tuſcan ſays Prace, 

ou ſay, in Caſtilian, Plaze; and where it ſays Pia, you ſay 
2 ; and Su you tranſlate Arriba, and Gia by Abano. I do 
ſo, moſt certainly, quoth the author; for theſe are their proper 
renderings. I dare, ſwear, quoth Den Quixote, you are not 
known in the world, which is ever an enemy to rewarding 
florid wits, and laudable pains. What abilities are loſt, what 
genius's cooped up, and what virtues undervalued! But, for 
all that, I cannot but be of opinion, that, tranſlating out of 
one language into another, unleſs it be from thoſe queens of the 
E Greek and Latin, is like ſetting to view the wrong 

le of a piece of tapeſtry, where, though the figures are ſeen, 


2 The Eagliſb reader will excuſe the not explaining a piece of criticiſm, 
which could afford him neither inflruRtion nor entertainmeny, © 
1 | | | | they 
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they are full of ends and threads, which obſcure them, and are 
not ſeen with the ſmoothneſs and evenneſs of the right ſide. 
And the tranſlating out of eaſy languages ſhews neither genius, 
nor elocution, any more' than tranſcribing one paper from ano- 
ther. But I would not from hence infer, that tranſlating is not 
a laudable exerciſe; for a man may be employed in things of 
worſe conſequence, and leſs advantage. Out of this account-are 
excepted the two celebrated tranſlators, doctor Chriſtopher de 
Figueroa in his Paſter Fido, and Don John de Aaurigui in his 
Aminta 3 ; in which, with a curious felicity, they bring it in 
doubt, which is the tranſlation, and which the original, But, 
tell me, Sir, is this book printed on your own account, or have 
you ſold the copy to ſome bookſeller ? I print it on my own ac- 
count, anſwered the author, and I expect to get a thouſand 
ducats by this firſt impreſſion, of which there will be two thou- 
ſand copies, and they will go off, at fix reals a ſet, in a trice. 
Mighty well, Sir, ariſwered Don Quixote: it is plain you know 
but little of the turns and doubles of the bookſellers, and the 
combination there is among them. I promiſe you, when you 
find the weight of two thouſand volumes upon your back, it 
will ſo depreſs you, that you will be frighted, eſpecially if the 
book be any thing dull, or not over ſprightly. What! Sir, 
quoth the. author, would you have me make over my right to- 
the bookſeller, who, perhaps, will give me three maravedis for 
it, and even think he does me a kindneſs in giving me ſo much? 
I print no more books to purchaſe fame in the world; for I am 
already ſufficiently known by my works. Profit I ſeek, with- 
out which fame is not worth a farthing. God ſend you — 
fucceſs, anſwered Don Quixote; and, going on to another box, 
he ſaw they were correCting a ſheet 1 5 book, intitled, 
The light of the ſoul, And ſeeing it, be ſaid: Theſe kind of 
books, though there are a great many of them abroad, are 
thoſe that ought to be printed: for there are abundance of ſinners 
up and down, and ſo many benighted perſons ſtand in need of 
an infinite number of lights. He went forward, and ſaw they 
were correcting another book ; and asking its title, he was 
anſwered, that it was called The ſecond part of the ingenious 
gentleman Don Quixote de la Mancha, written by ſuch a one, 
an inhabitant of Tordefillas, I know ſomething of that | 
quoth Don Quixote, and, in truth and on my conſcience, 
thought it had been burnt before now, and reduced to aſhes, for 
its impertinence : but its Martinmaſs will come, as it does to 
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3 The author muſt have ſeen it in manuſcript; for it came not out at Sil 
*till three years after, in 1628. The Paſfer Fide had been publiſhed fix years 
before at Valencia, ; en / 
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every hog +: for all fabulous hiſtories are ſo far good and enter- 
taining, as they come near the truth, or the reſemblance of it; 
and true hiſtories themſelves are ſo much- the better, by how 
much the truer. And, ſo ſaying, he went out of the printing- 
houſe with ſome ſhew of diſguſt: and that ſame day Don Au- 
tonis purpoſed to carry him to ſee the gallies, which lay in the 


road z whereat Sancho rejoiced much, having never in his life 


ſeen any. Don Antonio gave notice to the commodore of the 
four gallies, that he would bring his gueſt, the renowned Dan 


a and what befel-him there ſhall be told in the fol- 
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Of the unlucky accident, which lei Sancho Panca in u the 
gallies, and the firange adventure of the beautiful Marikca. 


ANY were the reflexians Don Qui rote made upon the 


411 anſwer of the enchanted head, none of Cn 


the trick of it, and all centering in the promiſe, which he 
as certain, of the diſenchantment of Dulcinaa. He re- 


upon 
Joiced within himſelf, believing he ſhould ſoon ſee the accom- 


of it; and Sancho, though he abhorred being 3 — 
— noel been ſaid, had ſtill a deſire to command again, and | 
be obeyed: ſuch is the misſortune power a with it, 
though but in jeſt. In ſhort, that evening, Don Antonio Mo- 
reno, and his two friends, with Den Qui xats, and Sancho, went 
to the gallies. The commodore of the foor gallies, who had 
notice af the coming of the two famous perſt Don Qui æuir 
and Sancho, no ſooner perceived — cory 1g the ſhore, but 
he ordered all the gallies to firike their awnings, and the waits 


to play: and immediately he ſent out the pinnace, covered with 


rich carpets, and furniſhed with cuſhions of crimſon velvet; and, 
juſt as Don Quixote tet his foot into it, the i y diſ- 
charged her fore · caſtle piece, and the other gallies did the like; 
and, at his mounting the ladder on the flarboard- ſide, all the 
crew of ſlaves fluted him, 2s the cuſtom is, when a perſon of 
mnk comes vn board, with three Hu, hu, hug. The I 
fog ſhall call him) wo was a (gentleman of quality of 

lands, gave Don Puixate his hand, and embraced him, fay- 


| ng: This day will I mark with a white ſtone, as one of the 


I ever wiſh to ſer while I live, having ſeen Signor Dor 
about the feaſt of St. Martin, is the time dor making 
Qui xote 


— 
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Quixote de la Mancha, in whom is compriſed and abridged. the 
whole worth of knight-errantry. Don Quixote anſwered him 


in expreſſions no leſs courteous, being overjoyed to find himſelf 
treated ſo like a lord. All the company went to the poop, which 


was finely adorned, and feated themſelves upon the lockers. 


The boatſwain paſſed along the middle gang-way, and gave the 

with his whiſtle for the ſlaves to ſtrip ; which was done 
in an inſtant. Sancho, ſeeing ſo many men in buff, was frighted, 
and mofe ſo, when he ſaw them ſpread an awning ſo ſwiftly 


over the galley, that he thought all the devils in- hel] were there, 


at work. But all this was tarts and cheeſe-cakes to what I a 


going to relate. 1 | 
Sancho was ſeated near the ftern, on the right hand, cloſe to 
the hindmoſt rower, who, being inſtructed what he was to do, 


kid hold on Sancho, and lifted him up in his arms. Then the 


whole crew of ſlaves, ſtanding up, and beginning from the 


right fide, paſſed him from bank to bank, and from hand to 
hand, ſo ſwiftly, that poor Sancho loſt the very fight of his eyes, 


and verily thought the devils themſelves were carrying him away; 
and they. had not done with him, till they brought him round 
by the left fide, and replaced him at the ſtern. The poor 
wretch remained bruiſed, out of breath, and in a cold ſweat, 
without being able to paar what had befallen him. Den 
Quixote, who beheld Sanch?'s flight without wings, asked the 
general, if that was a ceremony commonly uſed at people's firſt 
coming aboard the gallies: for, if ſo, he, who had no intention 
of — — profeſſion 5 in them, had no inclination to perform 
the like exerciſes, and vowed to god, that, if any one preſumed 
to lay hold of him to toſs him, he would kick their fouls out, 
And, ſaying this, he ſtood up, and laid his hand on his ſword. 
At that inſtant they ſtruck the awning, and, with a great 
noiſe, let fall the main-yard from the top of the maſt to the 
bottom. Sancho thought the sky was falling off its hinges, and 


tumbling upon his head, and, ihrinking it down, he c it 


for fear between his Don Quixote knew not what to think 
of it, and he too quaked, ſhrugged his ſhoulders, and changed 
countenance, The flaves hoiſted the main-yard with the ſame. 
ſwiftneſs and noiſe they had ſtruck it; and all this, without 
ſpeaking a word, as if they had neither voice nor breath. The 
boatſwain made a ſignal for weighing anchor, and, jumping into 
the middle of the forecaſtle, with his bull's-pizzle, he to 
fly-flap the ſhoulders of the ſlaves at the oar, and by little and 
little, to put off to ſea. Sancho, ſeeing fo many red feet {for 
ſuch he took the oars to be) move all together, ſaid to himſelf: 
Ay, theſe are enchanted things indeed, and not thoſe my maſter 


s A term borrowed from the adaviſion of friert, &c, into monaſteries. 
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What have theſe unhappy wretches done bY whin- 
at n rate F. And how has — man, who whiftling 

3 5 N To many? 
at Nat. Den Hirte, 


amon 2 
TEES 'of Pe for, ving 
in, you would feel but little of your 

Merlin would take every laſh of 
I hand, —.— account ſor ten of 
2 ou muſt, one no jonphe ting. ve yourſelf. 

be would” have asked What laſhes he eee of, an 
what he meant by the diſenchantment of Dulcmeas; 

—_— The fort of Mottjuy makes a ſignal, that here i is 
45 55 with vars on the coaſt, the mile ee 9 ⁊ 6 2h 

* is, leaped the = e $ aid: 
E SEN. WA be 
tine to the ert, of 2 that the fort make 

| E frgnal for. the other three pallies came up with the 

: 0 2 to receive his orders. The general colllinanded: that 
to of them mould put out to ſea as faſt as they could, and he 
With the other would go along ſhore, and fo the veſt Could 
Cape. The crew plied the dars, impellii ies with 

ſuch violence, that th. ſeemed to fly. T — out to 

2 +, about two miles off, diſcovered a fail, which they judged to 

A fourteen or fifteeri banks of cats; and ſo it proved 
td be. The veſſel, diſcovering the 5 * herſelf in chace, 


— 


With deſign and in ts to ger a may r ſwiſtneſs. But, 
A bn Bhs. of for her bo fn to be one of 
- the ſwifteſt Veſſels upon the ſea, Tack re gained upon the 


= ntine ſo faſt, that the cotſairs ſaw they could not eſcape 
| ſo'the inaller ol her ordered his men to drop their oars, and 
Field themſelves s that they might not exaſperate the 
8 of our But fortune, that would have it other - 
_ wile, ſo a — juſt as the captain - galley came ſo near, 
chat the corfiry could hear a voice from ber, calling to them to 
. ſurrender, two 'Tofaquir, | ts is to ſay, two Turks that were 
3 en who came in the tine with twelve others, diſ- 
| -— as two muskets, with which they killed two of our ſoldiers 
the  prow. Which the ſeeing, he ſwore not to 
ve a man alive he ſhould rake in the v zl, and coming up 
- with all fury to board her, The flipped awa under the oars of 
e 7Tyeg⸗ 9 a- head a {ood way: they in the 
got clear, made all the way they 
; dr ode x ef vers gt about, and again put. them- 
8 in chace with Cars and fails, But their diligehcs e did * 
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not fo much good, as their preſumption did them harm: for the 


captain-palley' overtaking them in little more than half a mile, o 


oars on the veſſel, and took them all alive. 


clapped 


four returned with their prize to the ftrand, where a vaſt cons 


courſe of people ſtood expecting them, deſirous to ſee what they 


y this time the two other gallies were come up, and alt 
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had taken. The general caſt anchor near the land, and, know- 


ing that the viceroy was upon the fhore, he ordered ont the 
boat to bring him on board, and commanded the main- yard v 


be let down, immediately to hang thereon the maſter of the. 


veſſel, and the reft of the Turks, he had taken in her, being 
about fix and thirty perſons, all brisk fellows, and moſt of ther 
Turkiſh mufqueteers. The general enquired, which was the 
maſter of the brigantine, and one of the captives, who after- 
wards appeared to be a Spamſh renegado, anſwered him in Ca- 
fian: This youth, Sir, you fee here, is our maſter ; pointing 
to one of the moft beautiful and moſt gracefal young men that 


human imagination could paint. His age, in appearance, did not 


reach twenty years. The general faid to Him: Tell me, ill- 
adviſed dog, what. moved you to kill my ſoldiers, when you a 
it was impoſſible to efcape ? Is this the reſpect paid to 0 1 
gallies? Know not, that temerity is not valour, and that 


doubtful ho ould make men dafring, but not-raſh? The 


youth would have replied ; but the general could not hear him 


juſt then entering the galley ; with whom there came ſeve 


of his ſervants, and ſome people of the town, You have had # 
fine chace of it, R general, ſaid the viceroy. So fine, al- 
„ that your excellency fhall preſently ſee it 


ſwered the gen 
hinged up at the yard-arm. How ſo? replied the viceroy, BG 
cau 


e, replied the general, againſt all law, againff al reaſon, and. | 


the cuſtom of war, they have killed me two of the beft 


I took priſoner, eſpecially this youth here, who is maſter of the 
1 pointing to one, who had his hands already ted, 
an 


a rope about his neck, and ſtood expecting death. The 


viceroy looked at him, and, _ him fo beautiful, ſo genteel, 
and fo humble (his beauty giving him in that inſtant 4 ind of 


letter of recommendation) he had a mind to fave him, and thete-. 


fore he asked him: Tell me, Sir, are you a Turk, a Moor, ora 
renegado? To which the youth anſwered in the Caſfilian tongue: 
I am neither a Turk, nor a Moor, nor a renegado. What are 
you then? replied the viceroy. A chriſtian woman, anſwered 
the youth. A chriſtian woman, in fuch a garb, and in ſuch 
circumſtances, faid the viceroy, is a thing rather to be wondered 
at than believed, Gentlemen, faid the youth, ſuſpend the exe- 

Vo I. II, B b a cution 
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belonging to the gallies, and I have ſworn to hang every man 
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cution of my death: it will be no great loſs, to defer your re- 
venge, while I recount the ſtory of my life. What heart could 
be 15 hard, as not to relent at theſe expreſſions, at leaſt ſo far 
as to hear what the ſad and afflicted youth had to ſay? The 
general bid him ſay what he pleaſed, but not to expect pardon 
Er bis notorious offence. With this licence the youth began his 
ſtory in the following manner. 

I was born of Mooriſb parents, of that nation more unhappy 
than wiſe, ſo lately overwhelmed under a ſea of misfortunes, 
In the current of their calamity, I was carried away by two 
of my uncles into Barbary, it railing me nothing to ſay I was 
a chriſtian, as indeed I am, and not of the feigned or pretended, 
but of the true and catholic ones. The diſcovery of this truth 
had no influence on thoſe, who were charged with our unhappy 
baniſhment ; nor would my uncles believe it, but rather took it 
for a lye, and an invention of mine, in order to remain in the 
country where I was born; and ſo, by force rather than by my 
good-will, they carried me with them. My mother was a 
chriſtian, and my father a diſcrete man, and a chriſtian too. I 
ſucked in the catholic faith with my milk. I was virtuouſl 
brought up, and, neither in my language nor behaviour, did ! 
as I thought, give any indication of _ a Moriſca. My beauty, 
if I have any, grew up, and kept equal pace with theſe virtues; 
for ſuch I believe them to be: and, though my modeſty and re- 
ſerve were great, I could not avoid being ſeen by a young 
gentleman, called Don Gaſpar Gregorio, eldeſt fon of a perſon 
of diſtinction, whoſe eftate joins to our town. How he ſaw 
me, how we converſed together, how he was undone for me, 
and how I was little leſs for him, would be tedious to relate, 
eſpecially at a time when I am under apprehenſion, that the 
cruel cord, which threatens me, may interpoſe between my 
tongue and my throat; and therefore i will only ſay, that Don 
Gregorio reſolved to bear me company in our baniſhment. And 
ſo, mingling with the Moors, who came from other towns (for 
he ſpoke the language well) in the journey he contrafted an in- 
timacy with my two uncles, who had the charge of me: for 
my father, being a prudent and provident perſon, as ſoon as he 
ſaw the firſt edict for our baniſhment, left the town, and went 
to ſeek ſome place of refuge for us in foreign kingdoms. He 
left a great number of 9-4. and precious ſtones of great value, 


hid and buried in a certain place, known to me only, with ſome 
money in cruſadoes and piſtoles of gold, commanding me in no 
wiſe to touch the treaſure he left, if peradventure we ſhould be 
baniſhed before he returned. I obeyed, and paſſed over into 
Barbary with my uncles, and other relations and acquaintance, 
as I have already faid; and the place we ſettled in was Algiers, 

or 
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or rather hell itſelf. The king heard of my beauty, and fame 
told him of my riches, which partly proved my good fortune. 
He ſent for me, and asked me, of what part of Spain I was, 
and what money and jewels I had brought with me. I told him 
the town, and that the jewels and money were buried in it; 
but that they _ 4 be brought off, if I myſelf went to 
fetch them. All this I told him, in hopes that his own covetouſ- 
neſs, more than my beauty, would blind him. 

While he was thus diſcourſing with me, information was 
given him, that one of the genteeleſt and handſomeſt youths 
imaginable came in my company. I preſently — . that 
they meant Den Gaſpar Gregorio, whoſe beauty is beyond all 
2 of exaggeration. I was greatly diſturbed, when I con- 


idered the danger Don Gregorio was in: for, among thoſe bar- 


barous Turks, a beautiful boy or youth is more valued and 
eſteemed, than a woman, be ſhe never ſo beautiful. The king 


commanded him to be immediately brought before him, that he 


might ſee him, and asked me, if it was true, what he was told 
of that youth. I, as if inſpired by heaven, anſwered : Yes, it 
was; but that I muſt inform him, he was not 2 man, but a 
woman, as I was; and I requeſted, that he would let me go and 
dreſs her in her proper garb, that ſhe might ſhine in full beauty, 
and appear in his preſence with the leſs concern. He ſaid, I 
might | hy a good hour, and that next day he would talk with 
me of t 

to get the hidden treaſure, I conſulted with Don Gaſpar : 
told him the danger he ran in appearing as a man: and I dreſſed 
him like a Moriſca, and that very afternoon introduced him as 
a woman to the king, who was in admiration at the fight of 
her, and propoſed to reſerve her for a preſent to the grand Sig- 
nor; and, to prevent the risk ſhe might run in the Seraglio 
among his own wives, and diftruſting himſelf, he ordered her to 
be lodged in the houſe of a Mooriſh lady of quality, there to be 
kept and waited upon: whither ſhe was inſtantly conveyed. 
What we both felt (for I cannot deny that I love him) I leave 
to the conſideration of thoſe, who mutually love each other, and 
are forced to part. The king preſently gave order for =y re- 
turning to Spain, in this brigantine, accompanied by two Turks, 
being thoſe, who killed your ſoldiers. "There came with me 
alſo this Spaniſh renegado (pointing to him, who ſpoke firſt) 
whom I certainly know to be a chriſtian in his heart, and that 
he comes with a greater deſire to ſtay in Spain, than to return 
to Barbary. The reſt of the ſhip's crew are Moors and Turks, 
who ſerve for nothing but to row at the oar. The two drunken 
and inſolent Turks, diſobeying the orders given them to ſet me 
and the renegado on ſhore, mw firſt place of Spain we — 

| 2 touc 


manner how I r conveniently return to Spain, . 
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touch upon, in the habit of chriftians (with which we came pro- 


vided) would needs firſt ſcour the coaſt, and make ſome prize, 
if they could, fearing, if they ſhould land us firſt, we might be 


induced by ſome accident or other to diſcover, that ſuch a veſſel 


was at ſea, and, if perchance there were any gallies abroad upon 
this coaft, ſhe might be taken. Laft night we made this ſhore, 
and, not knowing any thing of theſe four gallies, were diſoo- 
vered ourſelves, and what you have ſeen has befallen us. In 
ſhort, Don Gregorio remains among the women, in woman's 
attire; and in manifeſt danger of being undone; and I find my- 
ſelf, with my hands tied, expecting, or rather fearing, to loſe 
that life, of which I am already weary. This, Sir, is the 
concluſion of my lamentable ſtory, as true as unfortunate. 
What I beg of you, is, that you will ſuffer me to die like a 
chriſtian, fince, as IT have told you, I am no wiſe ch le 
with the blame, - into which thofe of -my nation have fallen. 
Here ſhe held her peace, her eyes pregnant with tender 
_— which were accompanied by many of thoſe of the 
ders by. 

The — being of a tender and compaſſionate diſpoſi- 
tion, without ſpeaking a word, went to her, and with his own 
hands unbound the cord, that tied the beautiful ones of the fair 
Moriſca. While the Moriſcan chriſtian was relating her ſtran 
ſtory, an old pilgrim, who came aboard the galley with 


viceroy, faſtened his eyes on her, and, ſcarcely had ſhe made 


an end, when, throwing himſelf at her feet, and embracing 
them, with words interrupted by a thouſand ſobs and ſighs, he 

ſaid: O Anna Felix! my unhappy daughter! I am thy father 
Ricote, who am returned to ſeek thee, not being able to live 
without thee, who art my very ſoul. At which words, Sancho 
opened his eyes, and lifted up his head, which he was holding 
down ruminating upon his late diſgrace; and looking at the pil- 
grim, he knew him to be the very Rzcote, he met with upon 
the day he left his government, and was perſuaded this muft 
be his daughter: who, being now unbound, embraced her fa- 
ther, mingling her tears with his. Ricote ſaid to the general 
and the viceroy: This, Sirs, is my daughter, happy in her 
name alone: Anna Felix ſhe is called, with the firname of 
Rzicote, as famous for her own beauty, as for her father's riches. 
I left my native country, to ſeek, in foreign kingdoms, ſome 
ſhelter and ſafe retreat, and, having found one in Germany, I 
returned, in this pilgrim's weed, in the company of ſome Ger- 
mans, in queſt of my daughter, and to take up a great deal of 
wealth I had left buried. My daughter I found not; but the 
treaſure I did, and have it in my poſſeſſion: and now, by the 


ſtrange turn of fortune you have ſeen, I have found the 4 
| | ure, 
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ſure, which moſt enriches me, my beloved daughter. If our 
\ innocence, and her tears and mine, through the uprightneſs of 
your juſtice, can open the gates of mercy, let us partake of it, 
who never had a thought of offending you, nor in any — 2 
conſpired with the deſigns of our people, who have been juſtly 
baniſhed. Then ſaid Sancho: I know Ricote very well, and 
am ſure what he ſays of Anna Felix's being his daughter is 
true: but as for the other idle ſtories of his going and coming, 
and of his having a good or bad intention, 1 meddle not with 
them. 

All that were preſent admired at the ſtrangeneſs of the caſe, 
and the general faid : Each tear of yours hinders me from ful- 
filling my oath: live, fair Auna Felix, all the years heaven has 


allotted you, and let the daring and the inſolent undergo the 


puniſhment their crime deſerves. Immediately he ordered, that 
' the two Turks, who had killed his ſoldiers, ſhould be hanged 
at the yard-arm. But the viceroy earneſtly intreated him not 
to hang them, their fault being rather the effect of madneſs 
than of valour. The general yielded to the viceroy's requeſt; 
for it is not eaſy to execute revenge in cold blood. Then they 
conſulted how to deliver Don Gaſpar Gregorio from the danger 


he was left in. Rzicote offered above two thouſand ducats, which 


he had in pearls and jewels, towards it. Several 

were propoſed, but none ſo likely to ſucceed as that of the 
Spanihh renegado aforementioned, who offered to return to Al- 
giert in a ſmall bark of about eight banks, armed with chriſtian 
rowers ; for he knew where, how, and when he might land; 
nor was he ignorant of the houſe, in which Don Gaſpar was 
kept. The general and the viceroy were in doubt whe 
ſhould rely on the renegado, or truſt him with the chriſtians, 
who were to row at the oar. Anne Felix anſwered for him, 
and her father Ricote ſaid, he would be anſwerable for the 
ranſom of thoſe chriſtians, if they ſhould be betrayed. Matters 
being thus ſettled, the viceroy went aſhore, and Don Antonio 
Moreno took the Moriſca and her father along with him, the 
viceroy Charging him to regale and welcome them, as much 
as poſfible, offering, on his own part, whatever his houſe af- 
forded for their better entertainment ; ſo great was the kind- 
. and charity that the beauty of Auna Felix infuſed inte 
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Treating of the adventure, which gave Don Quixote more ſorr7v 
than any which had hitherto befallen him. 


HE hiſtory relates, that the wife of Don Antonio Moreno 
took a great deal of pleaſure in ſeeing Anna Felix in her 
houſe. She gave her a kind welcome, enamoured as well of 
her beauty as of her diſcretion ; for the Moriſca excelled in both: 
and all the people of the city flocked to ſee her, as if they had 
been brought together by ringing the great bell. Don Qui xote 
ſaid to Don Antonio, that the method, they had reſolved upon, 
for the redemption of Don Gregorio, was quite a wrong one, 
there being more danger, than probability of ſucceſs, in it ; 
and that they would do better to land him, with his horſe and 
arms, in Barbary ; for he would fetch him off in ſpite of the 
whole Mooriſh race, as Don Gayferos had done by his ſpouſe 
Meliſendra. Take notice, Sir, quoth Sancho, hearing this, that 
Signor Don Gayferos reſcued his ſpouſe on firm land, and carried 
her over land into France: but here, if, peradventure, we 
reſcue Don Gregorio, we have no way to bring him into Spain, 
ſince the ſea is between. For all things there is a remedy ex- 
cepting for death, replied Don Quixote; for, let but a veſſel 
come to the ſea- ſide, and we can embark in it, though the whole 
world ſhould endeavour to oppoſe it. Your worſhip, quoth 
Sancho, contrives and makes the matter very eaſy : but, Between 
the ſaying and the fact is a very large tract: and I tick to the 
renegado, who ſeems to me a very honeſt and good-natured 
man. Don Antonio ſaid, if the renegado ſhould miſcarry in the 
buſineſs, it would be time enough to put in practice the ex- 
ient of the great Don Qui xotes over into Barbary. 
wo days aſter, the renegado ſet fail in a ſmall bark of ſix oars 
on a fide, manned with a ſtout crew, and, two days after that, 
the gallies departed for the Levant, the general having engaged 
the viceroy to give him advice of all that ſhould happen in re- 
ſpect to the deliverance of Don Gregorio, and the fortune of 
Anna Felix. 

One morning, Don Quixote being ſallied forth to take the 
air on the ſtrand, armed at all points (for, as he was wont to 
ſay, his arms were his finery, and his recreation fighting, and 
ſo he was ſeldom without them) he perceived advancing toward 
him a knight, armed likewiſe at all points. On his ſhield was 
painted a reſplendent moon: and, when he was come near 
enough to be heard, he raiſed his voice, and, directing it to Don 
Quixote, he ſaid : Illuſtrious knight, and never enough — | 
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Don Qui xote de la Mancha, I am the knight of the white moon, 
whoſe unheard-of exploits, perhaps, may bring him to your re- 


- membrance. I come to enter into combat with you, and ta 


try the ſtrength of your-arm, in order to make you know and 
confeſs, that my miſtreſs, be ſhe who ſhe will, is, without com- 
pariſon, more beautiful than your Dulcinea del Toboſo: which 
truth if you do immediately and fairly confeſs, you will fave 

our own life, and me the trouble of taking it from you: and 
if you fight, and are vanquiſhed by me, all the ſatisfaction I 
expect, is, that you lay aſide arms, forbear going in queſt of 
adventures, and retire home to your houſe for the ſpace of one 

ear, Where you ſhall live, without laying hand to your ſword, 
in profound peace, and profitable repoſe ; which will redound, 
both to the improvement of your eſtate, and the ſalvation of 
your ſoul: and if you ſhall vanquiſh me, my head ſhall lie at 
your mercy, the ſpoils of my horſe and arms ſhall be yours, 
and the fame of my exploits ſhall be transferred from me to 
you. Confider, which is beſt for you, and anſwer me pre- 
ſently: for this buſineſs muſt be diſpatched this very day. 

Don Quixote was ſurpriſed and amazed, as well at the arro- 

ance of the knight of the white moon, as at the reaſon of his 

ing challenged by him: and ſo, with gravity compoſed, and 
countenance ſevere, he anſwcied: Knight of the white moon, 
whoſe atchievements have not as yet reached my ears, I dare 
ſwear, you never ſaw the illuſtrious Dulcinea ; for, had you ſeen 
her, I am confident, you would have taken care not to en 
in this trial, ſince the ſight of her muſt have undeceived, and 
convinced you, that there never was, nor ever can be, a beauty 
comparable to hers: and therefore, without giving you the lye, 
and, only ſaying you are miſtaken, I accept your challenge, 
with the aforementioned conditions ; and that _ the ſpot, 
that the day allotted for this buſineſs may not firſt elapſe : and 
out of the conditions I only except the transfer of your exploits, 
becauſe I do not know what-they are, nor that they are: I am 
contented with my own, ſuch as they are, Take, then, what 
part of the field you pleaſe, and I will do the like, and, To 
whom god ſhall give her 6, faint Peter give his bleſſing. 

The #night of the white moon was diſcovered from the city, 
and the viceroy was informed, that he was in conference with 
Don Quixote de la Mancha, The viceroy, believing it was 
ſome new adventure, contrived by Don Antonio Moreno, or by 
ſome other gentleman of the town, immediately rode out to the 
ſtrand, accompanied by Don Antonio, and a great many other 
gentlemen ; and arrived juſt as Don Quixote had wheeled Roxi- 


6 Meaning, victory. Theſe are words uſed at the marriage ceremony. 
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nante about, to take the neceſſary ground for his career. The 
viceroy, perceivin _ were both ready to turn for the en- 
counter, interpoſed, asking, what induced them to ſo ſudden a. 
_ Gght. The knight of the white moon anſwered, It was the pre- 
cedency of beauty; and told him, in few words, what he had 
ſaid to Don Quixote, and that the conditions of the combat 
were agreed to on both ſides, The viceroy asked Don Antonio, 
in his car, whether he knew who the #n:ght of the white moon 
was, and whether it was ſome jel deſigned to be put upon 
Don Quixote. Don Antonio anſwered, that he neither knew 
Who he was, nor whether this challenge was in jeſt or earneſt, 
This anſwer perplexed the viceroy, putting him in doubt whe- 
ther he ſhould fuffer them to proceed to the combat : but, in- 
clining rather to believe jt could be nothing but a jeſt, he went 
2 ſaying : If there is no other remedy, knights, but to con- 
;or-die, and if Signor Don Quixote perſiſts in denying, and 
your worſhip of the white moon in affirming, at it, in god's 
name. He of the white moon thanked the viceroy in courtly and 
diſcrete terms for the leave he gave them; and Don Quixote did 
the ſame: who, recommending himſelf to heaven with all his 
heart, and to his Dulcinea (as was his cuſtom at the beginning 
of the combats that offered) wheeled about again, to fetch a 
larger compaſs, becauſe he ſaw his adverſary did the like; and, 
without ſound of trumpet or other warlike inſtrument, to give 
the ſignal 'for the onſet, they both turned their horſes about at 
che ſame inftant : and he of che white moon, being the nimbleſt, 
| 2 Den Quixote at "two thirds of the career, and there en- 
countered him with ſuch impetuous force (not touching him with 
Is Runce, which he ſeemed to raiſe on purpoſe) that he gave 
Rozingntz and Don Qui ante 4 perilous fall to the ground. Pre · 
ſentiy he was upon Him, and, clapping his launce to his vizor, 
hefaid: Knight, you are vanquiſhed, and a dead man, if you 

do not confels the conditions of our challenge. Don Quixote, 
bruiſed” and ſtunged, without lifting up his vizor, as if he was 
5 ftom within a tomb, in a feeble and low voice, ſaid: 
ne del Tobgſo is the moſt beautiful woman in the world, 
and I the moſt unfortunate knight on earth, and it is not fit 
that my weakneſs ſhould diſcredit this truth: knight, puſh on 
your"launce, and take away my life, ſince you have ſpoiled me 
of my honour. By no means, quoth he of the white moon: 
live, hve the fame of the beauty of the lady Dulcinea del Toboſo, 
in its full luſtre: all the ſatisfaction I demand, is, that the great 
Don Quixote retire home to his own town for a year, or till 
ſuch time as I ſhall command, according to our agreement be- 
fore we began this battle. All this was heard by the viceroy, 


Den Antonie, and many other perſons there preſent ; . 
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being quiet, and ſtaying at home in his own houſe, I contrived 
how to make him continue there. And fo, about three months 
ago, I fallied forth to the highway like a knight-errant, tiling 
myſelf knight of the looting glaſſes deſigning to fight with him, 
and vanquiſh him, without doing him harm, the condition of 
our combat being, that the vanquiſhed ſhould remain at the 
diſcretion of the vanquiſher : and what I, concluding him already 
vanquiſhed, intended to enjoin him, was, that he ſhould return 
to his village, and not ſtir out of it in a whole year; in which 
time he might be cured. But fortune ordained it otherwiſe; 
for he vanquiſhed me, and tumbled me from my horſe, and ſo 
my deſign did not take effect. He purſued his journey, and I 
returned home, vanquiſhed, aſhamed, and bruiſed with the fall, 
which was a very dangerous one. Nevertheleſs I loſt not the 
deſire of finding him, and vanquiſhing him, as you have ſeen 
this day. And, as he is fo exact and punQual in obſerving the 
laws of knight-errantry, he will, doubtleſs, keep that I have 
laid upon him, and will be as good as his word. This, Sir, is 
the buſineſs, and I have nothing to add, but only to intreat 
you not to diſcover me, nor to let Den Quixote know who I 
am, that my good intentions may take effect, and his under- 
ſtanding be reftored to a man, who has a very good one, if the 
follies of chivalry do but leave him. Oh! Sir, quoth Don An- 
tonio, god forgive you the injury you have done the whole world, 
in endeavouring to reſtore to his ſenſes the moſt diverting mad- 
man in it, Do you not ſee, Sir, that the benefit of his re- 
covery will not counter-balance the pleaſure his extravagancies 
afford ? But, I fancy, that all _ bachelor's induſtry will 
not be ſufficient to recover a man fo conſummately mad; and, 
were it not againſt the rule of charity, I would ſay, May Don 
uixote never be recovered: for, by his cure, we not oo loſe 
his picaſantries, but thoſe of his ſquire Sancho Panga too; any 
one of which is enough to make melancholy herſelf merry. 
Nevertheleſs I will hold my peace, and tell him nothing, to try, 
if I am right in ſuſpecting, that all Signor Carraſco's diligence 
is likely to be fruitleſs. Carraſco anſwered, that, all ; Oo 
conſidered, the buſineſs was in a promifing way, and he hoped 
for good ſucceſs. Don Antonio, having offered his ſervice in 
whatever elſe he pleaſed to command him, took his leave. The 
ſame day, the bachelor, having cauſed his armour to be tied 
upon the back of a mule, rode out of the city upon the ſame 
horſe, 'on which he entered the fight, and returned to his native 
lace, nothing befalling 'him by the way worthy to be recorded 
in this faithful hiſtory. Don Antonio recounted to the viceroy 
all that Carraſco had told him: at which the viceroy was not 


much pleaſed, conſidering, that Don Qui xote's —— 
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would put an end to all that diverſion, which his follies admini- 
ſtered to thoſe that knew them. 7 4 
Six days Don Quixote lay in bed, chagrined, — 
thoughtful, and peeviſh, his imagination ſtill dwelling upon 
unhappy buſineſs of his defeat. Sancho ſtrove to comfort him, 
and, among other things, ſaid: Dear Sir, hold up your head, 
and be chearful if you can, and give heaven thanks, that, though 
you got a ſwinging fall, you did not come off with a rib broken; 
and ſince you know, that, They that will give, muſt take, and 
that, There are not always bacon-flitches where there are pins, 
cry, a fig for the phyſician, ſince you have no need of his help 
in this diſtemper. us return home, and leave this rambling, 
in queſt of adventures, through countries and places unknown : 
and, if it be well conſidered, I am the greater loſer, though your 


worſhip be the greater ſufferer. I, who, with the government, 


quitted the deſire of ever governing more, did not quit the deſire 
of being an earl, which will never come to paſs, if your wor- 
ſhip refuſes being a king, by quitting the exercife of chivalry ; 
and ſo my hopes vaniſh into ſmoke. Peace, Sancho, quoth Don 

uixote, ſince you ſee my confinement and retirement is not to 
laſt above a year, and then I will reſume my honourable pro- 
ſeſſion, and ſhall not want a kingdom to win for myſelf, nor 
an earldom to beſtow on you. God hear it, quoth Sancho, and 
let ſin be deaf; for I have always been told, that a good expecta- 
tion is better than a bad poſſeſſion. p 

They were thus diſcourſing, when Don Antonio entered with 
ſigns of great joy, ſaying: My reward, Signor Don Quixote, 
for the good news I bring: Don Gregorio, and the renegado, 
who went to bring him, are in the harbour: in the —— 
do I ſay? by this time they muſt be come to the viceroy's 
palace, and will be here preſently. Don Quixote was a little 
revived, and ſaid: In truth, I was going to ſay, I ſhould be 
glad, if it had fallen out quite otherwile, that I might have 
been obliged to go over to Barbary, where, by the force of my 
arm, I ſhould have given liberty, not only to Don Gregorio, but 
to all the chriſtian captives that are in Barbary, But, what do 
I ſay? wretch that I am! Am I not he, who is vanquiſhed ? 


Am I not he, who is overthrown? Am 1 not he, who. 


has it not in his power to take arms in a twelvemonth ? 
Why then do I promiſe? why do I vaunt, if I am fitter 
to handle a diſtaff than a ſword? No more, Sir, quoth Sar 
che: Let the hen live, though ſhe have the pip: To-day for 
you, and to-morrow for me: and, as for theſe matters of en- 
counters and bangs, never trouble your head about them; 
for, He that falls to-day, may riſe to-morrow, unleſs he has a 
mind to lie a-bed ; I mean, by giving way to deſpondency, and 
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not endeavouring to recover freſh fpirits for freſh encounter 
And, pray, Sir, riſe, and welcome Don Gregorio ; for then 
ſeems to be a great buſtle in the houſe, and by this time he i; 


He ſaid the truth; for, Don Gregorio and the renegado having 
given the viceroy an account of the expedition, Don Gregoria, 
impatient to ſee Anna Felix, was come with the renegado to 
Den Antonio's houſe : and, though Don Gregorio, when he 
made his eſcape from Algiers, was in a woman's dreſs, he had 
1 for that of a captive, who eſcaped with 
him. But, in whatever dreſs he had come, he would have had 
the appearance of a worthy to be loved, ſerved, and 
eſteemed ; for he was above meaſure beautiful, and ſeemed to be 
about ſeventeen or eighteen years of age. Ricote and his daughter 
went out to meet him, the father with tears, and the daughter 
with modeſty, The young couple did not embrace each other; 
for, where there is much love, there are uſually but few free- 
doms. The joint-beauties of Don Gregorio and Anna Felix ſur- 
priſed all the beholders. Silence ſpoke for the two lovers, and 
their eyes were the tongues that proclaimed their joyful and 
modeſt ſentiments. The renegado acquainted the company 
with the artifices and means he had employed to bring off Da 
Gregorio. Don Gregorio recounted the dangers and ſtraits he 
was reduced to among the women he remained with, not in a 
tedious diſcourſe, but in few words, whereby he ſhewed, that hs 
diſcretion outſtripped his years. In ſhort, Ricote generouſly paid 
and ſatisfied, as well the renegado, as thoſe that rowed at the 
car. The renegado was reconciled, and reftored to the boſom 


of the church, and, of a rotten member, became clean and I 


ſound through penance and repentance. | 

T wo days after, the viceroy and Don Antonio conſulted to- 
gether about the means how Anna Felix and her father mi 
remain in Spain, thinking it no manner of inconvenience, 
a daughter ſo much a chriſtian, and a father, to a nce, ſo 
well inclined, ſhould continue in the kingdom, n Antonio 
offered to ſolicit the affair himſelf at court, being obliged to go 
thither about other buſineſs; intimating, that, by means of 


_ favour and — many difficult matters are there brought 
about. No, quot 


Ricote, who was preſent at this diſcourk, 
there is nothing to be expected from favour or bribes: for with 
the great Bernardino de Velaſco, count of Salazar, to whom 
His majeſty has given the charge of our expulſion, no intreaties, 


no promiſes, no. bribes, no -pity are of any avail : for, though, | 


it is true, he tempers juſtice with mercy, yet, becauſe he 
the whole body of our nation tainted and putrified, he rather 
makes uſe of burning cauſtics, than W 
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ten: i that, by prudence, by ſagacity, by diligence, 
here wo on his able ſhoulder: the weight of this great machine, 
he is WM and brought it to due execution and perfection: our artifices, 
bratagems, diligence, and policies, not being able to blind his 
ving Argus eyes, continually open to ſee that none of us ſtay, or lurk 
ri, behind, that, like a concealed root, may hereafter ſpring 
to and ſpread venomous fruit through Spain, already cleared, — 
he Wl freed from the fears our vaſt numbers kept the kingdom in. A 
had WJ moſt heroic reſolution of the great Philip the third, and unheard- 
it of wiſdom in committing this charge to the ſaid Don Bernar- 
dino de Velaſco! However, when I am at court, ſaid Don Antonio, 
I will uſe all thediligence and means poſſible, and leave the ſucceſs 
to heaven. Don Gregorio —ͤ— me, to comfort his 
under the aMiQtion they muſt be in for his abſence: Anna Felix 
ſhall ſtay at my houſe with my wife, or in a monaſtery; and 
I am ſure the viceroy will be glad, that honeſt Ricote- remain 
in his houſe, *till he ſees the ſucceſs of my negotiation. The 
viceroy conſented to all that was propoſed. But Don Gregorio, 
knowing what paſſed, expreſſed great unwillingneſs to leave 
Anna Felix : but, reſolving to viſit his parents, and to concert 
the means of returning for her, he came at length into the pro- 
poſal. Anna Felix remained with Den Antonio's lady, and 
Ricote in the viceroy's houſe. I r a 
The day of Don Antonios departure came, and that of Dox 
Qui xote's and Sancho's two days after, his fall not permitting him 
to travel ſooner. - At Don Gregorio's parting from Anna Felix, 
all was tears, ſighs, ſwoonings, and ſobbings. Ricete offered 
Don Gregorio a thouſand crowns, if he deſired them: but he 
would accept only of five, that Don Antonio lent him, to be 
repaid when they met at court. With this they both gs 5 
and Don Quixote and Sancho afterward, as has been ſaid ; Don 
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becauſe Dapple. was loaded with the armour. 
- CH AP, .. 


. who hears them read, will hear. 


AT going out of Barcelona, Don Quixote turned about to 

ſee the ſpot, where he was overthrown, and ſaid: Here 
ſtood Troy; here my misfortune, not my cowardiſe, deſpoiled 
me of my acquired glory : here I experienced the fickleneſs of 
fortune ; here the luſtre of my exploits was obſcured ; and laſtly, 
here fell my happineſs, never to riſe again. Which Sancho 
bearing, he ſaid: It is as much the part of valiant minds, dear 
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by terrors, he has 


Quixote unarmed, and in a travelling dreſs, and Sancho on foot, 


Treating of matters, which he, who reads, will fee, and be 
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Sir, to be patient under misfortunes, as to rejoice in proſperity 


and this 1 judge by myſelf: for, as, when a governor, I wy 
merry, now that I am a ſquire on foot, I am not fad: for] 
have heard ſay, that ſhe, they commonly called Fortune, i; 
2 drunken, capricious dame, and, above all, very blind; ſo 


that ſhe does not ſee what ſhe is about, nor knows whom ſhe 


caſts down, or whom ſhe exalts. You are much a philoſopher, 
Sancho, anſwered Don Quixote, and talk very diſcretely ; |] 
know not whence you had it. What I can tell you is, that 
there is no ſuch thing in the world as Fortune, nor do the thingy, 
which happen in it, be they good or bad, fall out by chance, 
but by the particular appointment of heaven ; and hence comes 
the ſaying, that every man is the maker of his own fortune. [ 
have been ſo of mine, but not with all the prudence neceſſary; 
and my preſumption has ſucceeded accordingly : for I ought to 
have conſidered, that the feebleneſs of Rozinante was not 2 
match for the ponderous bulk of the knight of the white moon's 
ſteed. In ſhort, I adventured it; I did my beſt ; I was over- 
thrown; and, _— I loſt my honour, I left not, nor could 
J loſe, the virtue of performing my promiſe. When I was 2 
knight-errant, daring and valiant, by my works I gained credit 
to — exploits; and, now — | — — _ 
will gain reputation to my words, ing my promiſe, 
ad friend Sancho, and Je us'paſs at 4 — year 
of our noviciate; by which retreat we deep freſh vigour, 
to return to the never- by- me- ſorgotten exerciſe of arms. Sir, 
anſwered Sancho, trudging on foot is no ſuch pleaſant thing, as to 
encourage or incite me to travel days journeys: let us leave 
this armour hanging upon ſome tree, inſtead of a hanged man; 
and, when I am mounted upon Dapple, my feet from the ground, 
we will travel as your worſhip ſhall like and lead the way ; for 
to think, that I am to foot it, and make large ſtages, is to ex- 

what cannot be. You have ſaid well, Sancho, anſwered 
Don Quixote: hang up my armour for a trophy; and under 
them, or round about them, we will carve on the tree that 
which was written on the trophy of Orlando's arms. 


| Let none preſume theſe arms to move, 
Who Roldan's fury dares not prove. 


All this ſeems to me — right, anſwered Sancho, and, 
were it not for the want we ſhould have of Rozinante upon the 
road, it would not be amiſs to Jeave him hanging too. »Neither 
him, nor the armour, replied Don Quixote, will I ſuffer to be 
banged, that it may not be ſaid; For good ſervice, bad recom- 
pence. Your worſhip ſays very well, anſwered Sancho ; 1 ac- 
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cording to the opinion of the wiſe, The aſs's fault ſhould not be 
laid upon the pack-ſaddle : and, ſince your , worſhip is in fault 
for this buſineſs, puniſh yourſelf, and let not your fury ſpend 
itſelf upon the already ſhattered and bloody armour, nor upon 
the gentleneſs of Rozznante, nor upon the tenderneſs of my feet, 
making them travel more than they can bear. 


In theſe reaſonings and diſcourſes they paſſed all that day, and 


even four more, without encountering any thing to put them 
out of their way. And, on the fifth, at entering into a village, 
they ſaw, at the door of an inn, a great number of poop 

who, it being a holiday, were there ſolacing themſelves. When 
Don Quixote came up to them, a peaſant ſaid aloud: One of 


theſe two gentlemen, who are coming this way, and who know 


not the parties, ſhall decide our wager. That I will, anſwered 
Don Quixote, molt impartially, when I am made acquainted 
with it. The buſineſs, Sir, quoth the peaſant, is, that 


an inhabitant of this town, who is ſo corpulent, that he weighs 


about twenty-three ſtone 7, has challenged a neighbour, who 
weighs not above ten and a half, to run with him an hundred 

A upon condition of carrying equal weight; and the chal- 
= being asked how the weight ſhould be made equal, ſaid, 
that the' challenged, who weighed but ten and a half, ſhould 
carry thirteen ſtone of iron about him, and ſo both the lean and 


the fat would equal weight. Not ſo, quoth Sancho im- 


mediately, before Don Quixote could anſwer; and to me, who 


have ſo lately left being a governor and a judge, as all the world 
knows, it belongs to reſolve theſe doubts, and give my opinion 
in every controverſy. - Anſwer in a good hour, friend Sancho, 


th Don Quixote; for I am not fit to feed a cat s, my brain 
is ſo diſturbed and turned topſy- turvy. With this licence, quoth 
Sancho to the country-fellows, who crowded about him, gaping, 
and n his deciſion: Brothers, the fat man's propoſition 
is unreaſonable, nor is there the leaſt ſhadow of juſtice in it; 
for, if it be true, what is commonly ſaid, that the chal 


may chuſe his weapons, it is not reaſonable the other ſhould 


chuſe for him ſuch as will hinder and obſtruct his coming off 


conqueror: and therefore my ſentence is, that the fat-fellow, - 


the challenger, pare away, lice off, or cut out, thirteen ſtone 
of his fleſh, ſome where or other, as he ſhall think beſt and 
propereſt ; and fo, being reduced to ten and a half ſtone weight, 


7 Eleven Arrobas. The Arroba is a quarter of a hundred, or twenty-five 
pounds: eleven of them make two hundred and ſeventy-five pounds. 
$ Alluding to the cuſtom in Spain of an old or diſabled ſoldier's carrying 
effals of tripe or liver about the ſtreets to feed the cats. Poor Don Quixote s 
Urogance is mightily abated by his being vanquiſhed, | 
he 
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be wilt be equal to, and matched exactly with his adverſary ; 


and ſo they may run upon even terms. I vow, quoth one of 
the peaſants, who liſtened to Sancho's deciſion, this gentleman 
has ſpoke like a faint, and given ſentence like a canon : but [ 
warrant the fat fellow will have no mind to part with an ounce 
of his fleſh, much lefs thirteen ſtone. The way, anſwered 


another, will be, not to run at all, that Lean may not break 
his back with the weight, nor Fat loſe fleſh; and half the 


wager be ſpent in wine, and let us take theſe gentlemen to the 
tavern that has the deſt, and, Give me the 22 it rains. 


I thank ye, gentlemen, anſwered Don Quixote, but cannot ſtay 


a moment: for melancholy thoughts, and diſaſtrous cireum- 
ſtances, — me to appear uneivil, and to travel faſter than 
nd fo, clapping fpurs to Noxinante, he went on, 
leaving them in admiration, both at the ſtrangeneſs of his figure?, 
and the diſcretion of his man (for ſuch they took Sancho to be) 
and another of the ' peaſants faid : If the man be fo difcrete, 
what muft the maſter be? I will lay a wager, if they go to 
Rudy at Salamanca, in a trice they will come to be judges at 
court; for there is nothing eaſier; it is but ſtudy ing hard, and 
having favour and good luck, and, when a man leaſt thinks of 
it, he finds himſelf with a white wand in his hand, or a mitre 
on his head. 1 | | | 
That night maſter and man paſſed in the middle of the fields, 


expoſed to the ſmooth and clear sky; and, the next day, going 
on their way, they faw coming towards them 2 man on foot, 


with a wallet about his neck, and a javelin or half-pike in his 
hand, the proper equipment of a foot-poſt : who, when he was 
come pretty near to Don Quixote, mended his pace, and, half 
running, went up to him, and, embracing his right 4 — 
he could reach no higher) with ſigns of great joy, he ſaid: Oh! 


Signor Don Qui uote de la Mancha, with what pleaſure will my 


lord: duke's heart be tonched, when he underſtands that your 
worſhip is returning to his caftle, where he ftill is with my 
ducheſs! I know you not, friend, anſwered Don Quixote, nor 
can I gueſs who you are, unleſs you tell me. I, Signor Don 
_—_— -anſwered the foot-poft, am Tofilos the duke's lacquey, 
would not fight with- your worſhip about the marriage of 
Donna Rodriguez's daughter. God be my aid! quoth Don 


Quixote, are you he, whom the enchanters, my enemies, tranſ- 


formed into the lacquey, to defraud me of the glory of that 
combat? Peace, good Sir, replied the foot-poſt ; for there was 


9 Cervantes ſeems to have forgot, that Don Quixote is now in the uſual 
garb of a traveller, and therefore not ſo ſtrange à figure as formerly, when 


caſed in armour, f 


not 
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not any enchantment, nor change of face: I was as much the 
lacquey Tofilos, when I entered the liſts, as Tofilos the lac- 
quey when I came out. I thought to have married with- 
out fighting, becauſe I liked the girl: but my deſign ſuc- 
ceeded quite otherwiſe ; for, as ſoon as your worſhip was de- 
parted from our caſtle, my lord duke ordered a hundred baſtina- 
does to be given me, for having contravened the directions he 
pave me before the battle ; and the buſineſs ended in the girl's 
turning nun, and Donna Rodriguez's returning to Caftile : and 
I am now going to Barcelona, to carry a pacquet of letters from 
my lord to the viceroy. If your worſhip pleaſes to take a little 
draught, pure, though warm, I have here a calabaſh full of the 
beſt ', with a few ſlices of Tronchon-cheeſe, which will ſerve as 
a provocative and awakener of thirſt, if perchance it be aſleep. 
I accept of the invitation, quoth Sancho; and throw aſide the 
reſt of the compliment, and fill, honeſt Tofilos, maugre and in 
ſpite of all the enchanters that are in the Indies. In ſhort, Sancho, 
quoth Don Quixote, you are the greateſt glutton in the world, 
and the greateſt ignorant upon earth, if you cannot be perſuaded 
that this foot-poſt is enchanted, and this 7% les a counterfeit. 
Stay you with him, and fate yourſelf; for I will go on fair and 
ſoftly before, and wait your coming. The lacquey laughed, 
unſheathed his calabaſh, and unwalleted his cheeſe; and taking 
out a little loaf, he and Sancho ſat down upon the green graſs, 
and, in peace and good fellowſhip, quickly diſpatched, and got 
to the bottom of the proviſions in the wallet, with ſo good an 
appetite, that they licked the very pacquet of letters, becauſe it 
ſmelt of cheeſe. Said Tofilos to Sancho: Doubtleſs, friend Sancho, 
this maſter of yours ought to be reckoned a madman. Why 
ought * ? replied Sancho; he owes nothing to any body; for he 
pays for every thing, eſpecially where madneſs is current. 

ee it full well, and full well I tell him of it: but what 
boots it, eſpecially now that there is an end of him? for he is 
vanquiſhed by the night of the white moon. Toſilos defired him 
to tell him what had befallen him: but Sancho ſaid, it was un- 
mannerly to let his maſter. wait for him, and that ſome other 
time, if they met, he ſhould have leiſure to do it. And riſing 
up, after he had ſhaken - his looſe upper-coat, and the crumbs 


from his beard, he drove Dapple before him, and, bidding - 


Tofilos adieu, he left him, and overtook his maſter, who was 
ſtaying for him under the ſhade of a tree. 


x Caro, the deareſt. ; | | | 
2 A double entendre upon the word deve, which is put for muff, the fign of 
a mood, or for owing a debt. 
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have any thing to do with diſenchanting of the enchanted ; for 
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0 7 the reſolution Don Quixote took to turn ſhepherd, and lead a 
rural life, till the year of his promiſe ſhould be expired ; with 
other accidents truly pleaſant and good. | 


| 1 F various cogitations perplexed Don Qui xate beſore his de- 


feat, many more tormented him after his overthrow, He 
ſtayed, as has been ſaid, under the ſhade of a tree, where re- 


flex ions, like flies about honey, aſſaulted and ſtung him; ſome 
dwelling upon the diſenchantment of Dulcinea, and others upon 


the life he was to lead in his forced retirement. Sancho came 
up, and commended to him the generoſity of the lacquey T ofiles. 
Is it poſſible, Sancho, ſaid Don Quixote, that you perſiſt in 


thinking, that he is a real lacquey? You ſeem to have quite 


forgot, that you ſaw Dulcinea converted and transformed into a 


country wench, and the night of the looking-glaſſes into the 


bachelor Sampſon . : all the work of enchanters, who 
perſecute me. But, telf me, did you-enquire of this T ofiles, 


what 1500 has done with Altiſidora; whether ſhe ſtill bewails 
my abſence, or has already left in the hands of oblivion the 


amorous thoughts that tormented her whilſt I was preſent? 
Mine, . anſwered Sancho, were not of a kind to afford me leiſure 

to enquire after fooleries: body of me, Sir, is your worſhip now 
in a condition to be enquiring after other folks thoughts, eſpe- 


cially amorous ones? Look you, Sancho, quoth Don Yuixote, 
there is a great deal of difference between what is done out of 
love, and what out of gratitude : it is very poſſible, a gentleman 

ay not be in love; but it. is impoſſible, ſtrictly ſpeaking, he 
mould be ungrateful. Altiſidora, to all appearance, loved me: 
ſhe gave me three night - caps you know of: ſhe wept at my 
departure: ſhe curſed me, vilified me, and, in ſpite of ſhame, 
complained publickly of me: all ſigns that ſhe adored me; for 
the anger of lovers uſually ends in maledictions. I had neither 
hopes to give her, nor treaſures to offer her ; for mine are all 
engaged to Dulcinea, and the treaſures of knights-errant, like 
thoſe of fairies, are deluſions, not realities: and I can only give 
her theſe remembrances I have of her, without prejudice how- 
ever to thoſe I have of Dulcinza, whom you wrong through 
your remiſneſs in whipping yourſelf, and in diſciplining that 
fleſh of yours (may I ſee it devoured by wolves!) which had 
rather preſerve itſelf for the worms, than for the relief of that 
poor lady. Sir, anſwered Sancho, if I muſt ſpeak the truth, I 
cannot perſuade myſelf, that the laſhing of my poſteriors can 
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it is as if one ſhould ſay, If your head achs, anoint your knee- 


pans. At leaft I dare ſwear, that, in all the hiſtories your wor- 
ip, has read, treating of knight-errantry, you never met with 
any body diſenchant | by whipping. . But, be that as it will, 
1 will lay it on, when the humour takes. me, and time gives 
me conveniency of chaſtiſing myſelf. God grant it, anſwered 
Don Quixote, and heaven give you grace to ſee. the duty and 
obligation you are under to aid my lady, who is yours too, 
ſince you are mine, » Rb. 198 int ; 
With theſe diſcourſes they went on their way, when they arrived 
at the very place and ſpot, where they had been trampled upon 
by the bulls. Don Quixote knew it again, and ſaid to Sancho, 
his is the meadow where we lighted on the gay ſhepherdeſſes 
and gallant ſhepherds, who intended to revive in it, and imitate, 
the paſtoral Arcadia ; a thought, as new as ingenious; in 1mita- 
tion of which, if you approve it, I could wi, O Sancho, we 
might turn ſhepherds, at leaſt for the time I muſt live retired. 
I will buy ſheep, and all other materials neceſſary for the paſtoral 
employ ment; and I calling myſelf the ſhepherd, Qui xotix, and 
you the ſhepherd Pangino, we will range the mountains, the 
woods, and meadows, ſinging here, and complaining the 
drinking the liquid cryſtal of the fountains, . of the limpid 


1 


brooks, or of the mighty rivers. The oaks: with a plentiful 


hand ſhall give their ſweeteſt fruit; the trunks of the hardeſt 
cork-trees ſhall afford us ſeats; the willows ſhall furniſh ſhad 

and the roſes ſcent : the ſpacious meadow ſhall. yield us carpets of 
a thouſand colours; the air, clear and pure, {hall ſupply breath; 
the moon and ſtars afford light, maugre the darkneſs of the 
night: ſinging ſhall furniſh pleaſure, and complaining yield de- 
light; Apollo ſhall, provide verſes, and love conceits; with which 
we ſhall make ourſelves famous and immortal, not only in the 
preſent, but in future ages. Before god, quoth Sancho, this 
kind of life ſquares and corners with me exaQly 3., Beſides, 
no ſooner will the bachelor Sampſon Carraſco, and maſter Ni- 
cholas the barber, have well ſeen it, but they will have a mind 
to follow, and turn ſhepherds with us, and god grant that the 
prieſt have not an inclination to make one in fold, he is 
of ſo gay a temper, and ſuch a lover of mirth. You have 
ſaid very well, quoth Don Quixote, and the bachelor Sampſon 
Carraſco, if he enters himſelf into the paſtoral ſociety, as doubt- 
leſs he will, may call himſelf the ſhepherd Sampſonino, or Car- 
raſcon, Nicholas the barber may be called Niculrſo, as old 
Boſcan called himſelf Nemoroſo s. As for the prieſt, I know 


3 Ruadrado y.eſguinado: alluding to the corner-ſtone of a building, which 
anſwers both ways. | | 
4 In plain Englih, as if Mr, Wood fbould call himſelf Mr, Grove. 
| CCS not 
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not what name to' beſtow upon him, unleſs it be ſome derivative 
from his profeſſion, calling him the ſhepherd Curiambro 5. As 
for the ſhepherdeſſes, whoſe lovers we are to be, we may pick 
and chooſe their names, as we do pears; and fince that of my 
Jady quadrates alike' with a ſhepherdeſs and a princefs, I need 
not trouble myſelf about ſeeking another, that may ſuit her 


better. You, Sancho, may give yours what name you pleaſe, 


I do not intend, anſwered Sancho, to give mine any other than 
Tereſona, which will fit her fat fides well, and is near her own 
too, ſince her name is Tereſa. Beſides, when I come to cele- 
brate her in verſe, I ſhall diſcover my chaſte defires : for I am 
not for looking in other folks houſes for better bread than made 
of wheat. As for the prieſt, it will not be proper he ſhould 
have a ſhepherdeſs, that he may ſet a good example; and if the 
bachelor Sampſon will have one, His foul is at his own diſpoſe. 


> God be my aid! quoth Don Quixote, what a life ſhall we 


lead, friend Sancho! what a world of bag-pipes ſhall we hear! 


What pipes of Zamora what tambourets ! what tabors! and 


what rebecks! And, if to all theſe different muſics be added the 
albogues, we ſhall have almoſt all the paſtoral inſtrument, 
What are your albogues ? demanded Sancho; for I never 
heard, them named, nor ever ſaw one of them in all 
my life. Albogues, anſwered Don Quixote, are certain plates 
of braſs like candleſticks, which, being hollow, and ſtruck 
againſt each other, give a ſound, if not very agreeable, or har- 
monious, yet not offenſive, and agreeing well enough with the 
rufticity of the tabor and pipe. And this name Albogues is 
Moorih, as are all thoſe in Spaniſh that begin with al: as A. 
meaga, Almorgar, Alhambra, Alguazil, Alucema, Almacen, Al. 
cancia, and the like, with very few more: and our language 
has only three Mooriſh words ending in i, namely, Borgegu, 
Zaquicami, and Maravedi : Alheli and Alfaqui, as well for be- 
F'nning with al, as ending in i, are known to be Arabic. This 

have told you by the by, the occaſion of naming albogues 
having brought it into my mind. One main help, probably, we 


ſhall have toward perfecting this profeſſion, is, that I, as you 


know, am ſomewhat of a poet, and the bacheJor Sampſon Car- 
raſco an extreme good one. Of the ptieſt I ſay nothing: but! 
will venture a wager, he has the points and collar of a poet“; 
and that maſter Nicholas the barber has them too, I make no 
doubt : for moſt or all of that faculty are players on the guittar 
and ſong- makers. I will complain of abſence : you ſhall 


5 From Cura, a pariſh-prieſt, | | 
6 Formerly, in Spain, the men of quality wore looſe coats ſloped down 
before and unbuttoned, under which appeared the rich waſtecoat, and its 
collar terminating in two points. | 


yourſelf 


extol 
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urſelf for a conſtant lover: the ſhepherd Carraſcon ſhall lament 
is being diſdained ; and the prieſt Curiambro may ſay or ſing 
whatever will do him moſt ſervice : and ſo the buſineſs will go 
on as well as heart can wiſh. 
To which Sancho anſwered: I am ſo unlucky, Sir, that I 
am afraid I ſhall never ſee the day, wherein I ſhall be 1 


in this employment. O what neat wooden ſpoons ſhall I make, 
when I am a ſhepherd ! what crumbs ! what cream! what gar- 


lands ! what paſtoral gimcracks! which, though they do not 
procure me the reputation of being wiſe, will not fail to procure 


me that of being ingenious. My daughter Sanchica ſhall bring 


us our dinner to the ſheep-fold : but have a care of that; ſhe is 
a very ſightly wench, and ſhepherds there are, who are more 
of the knave than the fool ; and I would not have my girl come 
for wool, and return back ſhorn : and your loves, and wanton 
deſires are as frequent in fields; as in the cities, and to be found 
in ſhepherds cottages, as well as in kings JR: and, Take 
away the occaſion, and you take away the 

eye views not, the heart rues not; A leap from behind a buſh 
has more force than the prayer of a good man?. No more 
proverbs, good Sancho, quoth Don Quixote; for any one of 
thoſe you have mentioned is fufficient to let us know your mean- 
ing. I have often adviſed you not to be ſo prodigal of your 
proverbs, and to keep a ſtrict hand over them: but, it ſeems, 
it is preaching in the deſart, and, The more my mother whips 
me, the more I rend and tear. Methinks, anſwered Sancho, 
_w worſhip makes good the ſaying, The kettle called the pot 
lack-arſe s. You are reproving me for ſpeaking proverbs, and 
you * them yourſelf by couples. Look you, Sancho, an- 
iwered Do 

ſpeak them, they are as fit as a ring to the finger: but you 
drag them in by head and ſhoulders. If I remember right, I 
have already told you, that proverbs are ſhort ſentences, drawn 
from experience, and the ſpeculations of our ancient ſages; and 
the proverb, that is not to the purpoſe, is rather an abſurdity 
than a ſentence. But enough of this; and, ſince night ap- 
proaches, let us retire a little way out of the high road, where we 
will paſs this night, and god knows what will. be to-morrow. 
They retired: they ſupped late and ill, much againft Sancho's 
inclination, who now began to reflect upon the. difficulties at- 
tending knight errantry, among woods and mountains; though 
now and then plenty ſhewed itſelf in caſtles and houſes, as at 


7 That is, A robber gets your money by force ſooner than a poor man by 
asking alms. | | 


$ Literally, The {rying-pan faid to the kettle, Stand away, thou Black thing. 
Cc 3 Den 


in: and, What the 


„ Quixote, I uſe mine to the purpoſe, and, when 1 
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midſt of my ſleep, and diſcipline my 
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Don Diego de Miranda's, at the wedding of the rich Camacho, 
and at Don Antonio Moreno's: but he conſidered it was not 
poſſible it ſhould always be day, nor r and ſo he 
ſpent the remainder of that ſleeping, and his maſter waking. 


. 
Of the briſtled adventure ꝰ, which befel Don Quixote. 
I HE night was ſomewhat dark, though the moon was in 


the heavens, 'but not in a part where ſhe could be ſeen; 
for ſometimes Signora Diana takes a trip to the antipodes, and 


leaves the mountains black, and the valleys in the dark. Der 


uixote gave way to nature, taking his firſt ſleep, without 
25 Tat to ee quite the reverſe of Sancho, who 
never had a ſecond, one ſleep laſting him from night to morn- 
ing; an evident ſign of his good conſtitution, and few cares. 
Thoſe of Don Quixote kept him ſo awake, that he awakened 
Sancho, and ſaid: I am amazed, Sancho, at the inſenſibility of 
your temper ; you ſeem to me to be made of marble, or braſs, 
not ſuſceptible of any emotion or ſentiment : I wake, while you 
ſleep; I weep, when you are ſinging; I am fainting with hunger, 
when you are lazy and unwieldy with pure cramming : it is the 
part of good ſervants to ſhare in their maſters pains, and to be 
touched with what affects them, were it but for the ſake of 


. decency. Behold the ſerenity of the night, and the ſolitude we 


are in, inviting us, as it were, to intermingle ſome watching with 
our fleep. Get up, by your life, and go alittle apart from hence, 
and, with a willing mind and a good courage, give yourſelf 
three or four hundred laſhes, upon account, for the diſenchant- 
ment of Dulcinea: and this I ask as a favour; for I will not 
come to wreſtling with you again, as I did before, 'becauſe I 
know the weight of your arms. Aſter you have laid them on, 
we will paſs the remainder of the night in ſinging, I my ab- 
lence, and you your conſtancy, beginning from this moment 
out paſtoral employment, which we are to follow in our village. 
Sir, anſwered Sancho, I am of no religious order, to riſe out of the 

of ; neither do I think, one 
can paſs from the pain of whipping to muſic. Suffer me to ſleep, 
and urge not this whipping myſelf, leſt you force me to ſwear 
never to touch a hair of my coat, much leſs of my fleſh. O 
hardened foul ! cried Don Quixote; O remorſeleſs ſquire! O 
breat! ill employed, and favours ill conſidered, thoſe I have 
already beſtowed upon you, and thoſe I ſtill intend to beſtow 


9 7. e, Adventure of the Hogs, 
4 upon 
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upon you!] To me you owe, that you have been a governor ;. 


and to me you owe, that you are in a fair way of being an earl, 


or of having ſome title equivalent; and the accompliſhment of 


theſe things will be delayed no longer than the expiration of 
this year; for of tenebras ſpero lucem, I know not what that 
means, replied San, 

I hape neither fear, nor hope, neither trouble, nor glory; and 
bleffings on him who invented ſleep, the mantle chat covers all 
human thoughts, the food that appeaſes hunger, the drink that 
quenches thirſt, the fire that warms cold, the cold that moderates 


heat, and, laſtly, the general coin that purchaſes all things, 
the balance and weight that equals the ſhepherd with the king, 


and the ſimple with the wiſe. One only evil, as I have heard, 
ſleep has in it, nartiely, that it reſembles death; for, between a 
man aſleep and a man dead, there is but little difference. I 


never heard you, Sancho, quoth Don Quixote, talk fo elegantly | 


as now ; whence I come to know the truth of the proverb, you 
often apply, Not with whom thou art bred, but with whom'thou 
art fed. Dear maſter of mine, replied Sancho, it is not I that 
am ſtringing of proverbs now; for they fall from your worſhip's 
mouth alfo, by couples, faſter than from me: only between 
yours and mine there is this difference, that your worſhip's come 


at the proper ſeaſon, and mine out of ſeaſon : but in ſhort they 


are all proverbs. 
They were thus employed, when they heard a kind of deaf 
noiſe, and harſh found, ſpreading itſelf through all thoſe valleys. 
Don Quixote ſtarted up, and laid his hand to his ſword ; and 
Sancho ſquatted down under Dapple, and clapped the bundle of 
armour on one fide" of him, and the aſs's pannel on the other, 
trembling no leſs with fear, than Don Duixote with ſurpriſe, 
The noiſe increaſed by degrees, and came nearer to the two 
tremblers, one at leaſt fo, for the other's courthe is already ſuf- 
ficiently known. Now the buſineſs was, that certain fellows 
were driving above ſix hundred hogs to ſell at a fair, and were 
upon the road with them at that hour; and ſo great was the din 
they made with gruntling and blowing, that they deafned the 
ears of Don Quixote and Sancho, who could not preſently gueſs 
the occaſion of it. The far-ſpreading and gruntling herd 
came crowding on, and, without any reſpect to che authority 
of Don Quixote, or to that of Sancho, trampled over them both, 
demoliſhing Sancho's entrenchments, and overthrowing, not 
only Don Duzxete, but Rozinante to boot, The crowding, the 
gruntling, the hurrying on of thoſe unclean animals put into 


| confuſion, and overturned, the pack: ſaddle, the armour, Dapple, - 


Rozinante, Sancho, and Don Quixote. Sancho got up as well as 
he could, and defired his _ to lend him his ſword, ſaying, 
C 4 | he 


ncho: 1 only know, that, while I am aſleep, 
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: reins to my thoughts, and cool their heat in a li 


trcubles diſturbing him; Don Qui rote, leaning ainſt a beech 
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he would kill half a dozen of thoſe es. eee 

ſwine, for ſuch by this time he knew them. to be. Said Don 

Au rate to him: Let them alone, frie ; ſor this affront is a | 
puniſhment for. my 5 1 1 5 


2 wild Jogs ſhould devour, waſps 


upon, a vanquiſhed knight -errant. It is Ale 2 I. A. 
judgment, of, heaven, 3 0 Sancho that the ſquires of van- 
quiſhed knights-errant ſhould be Teng by flies, eaten up by lice, . 
and /befieged by hunger. If we ſquires were the ſons: of, the 


knights we ſerve, or very near of kin to them, it would be no 


wonder, if tha puniſhmeat of their faults ſhould overtake us ta 
the fourth generation: but what have the Pangas to do with 
the Quirates? Well, let us — K Sue pu , and ſleep 


| out the little remainder. of the night, and Iſend us a new 


day, and we ſhall have better Juck 8 ou, Sancho, an- 


ſwered Don Quixote; for you were e to . whill I, who 


was born to watch, a the ſpace. between this and da give the 
tle madrigal, 

which, 8 to LI I compoſed - to-night in my mind. 
quoth Sancho, the thoughts, which give way to the 
making of couplets, cannot be many. Couplet it as much as 


taking. a5 mu much ground as he wanted, he bundled bimſelf up, 
2 


into a band ſleep, neither ſuretyſhip, 1 nor debts, nor any 


or cork-tree (for Cid Hamete Benengeli does not diſtinguiſh What 
Fe it was) ta the muſic of his own ſighs, ſong 48 Coles. | 


| 7 55150 Dine, when, fick of heart-felt grief, ... = 


Ib, and drag thy.cruel chain, 
{ 0 . IL, the e e relief _ 
＋ tha who groan in Akri pain, 5 


| be But, coming i. dt, fatal, gates, | ＋ 5 Fe 
8 NN in this n ſea f 1e, _ ; 


1 Joy ſeel naw be creates, has bl : 
ao 1 And bids my Aae 1 few, ... bi 1 
rar nab 1 5 
25 EY 17 ng iy hour 1 
0 T1 liui 4 ro OY » * 
at 2 | a pos r of love, that thus can ON SF 


bn A ching , 2 ling death 

He ani aug hv each 3 with a multitude of lebe and 

not a few tears, like one whoſe heart was pierced through by 

the grief of being vanquiſhed, 2 by the abſence of Du Ron " 
off | ow 
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Now the day appeared, and the ſun began to dart his beams in 
Sancho's eyes. He awaked, rouſed, and ſhook himſelf, and 


ſtretched his lazy limbs, and beheld what havock the hogs had 


made in his cup- board; and curſed the drove, and ſomebody elſe 


belides, 5 
Finally, they both ſet ſorward on their journey; and, to- 
ward the decline of the afternoon, they diſcovered about half a 


| ſcore men on horſeback, and four or five on foot, advancin 


toward them. Don Quixote heart leaped with ſurpriſe, and 
Sancho's with fear; for the men, that were coming up, carried. 
ſpears and targets, and advanced in very warlike array. Don 

ixote turned to Sancho, and ſaid: Sancho, if I could but make 


1 
7 of my arms, and my promiſe had not tied up my hands, 


this machine, that is coming toward us, I would make no 


more of than I would of ſo many tarts and cheeſecakes. But 
it may be ſomething elſe than what we fear. By this time the 
horſemen were come up; and lifting up their launces, without 


ſpeaking a word, they ſurrounded Don Quixote, and 3 
5a 


their ſpears to his back and breaſt, theatning to kill him. 


of thoſe on foot, putting his finger to his mouth, to ſignify that 
he ſhould be ſilent, laid hold on Razinante's bridle, and drew ._ 
him out of the road; and the others on foot, driving Sancho 
and Dapple before them, all keeping a marvellous filence, fol- 
lowed the ſteps of him, who led Dan Quixote, Who had a mind 
three or four times to ask, hither they were carrying him, or 
what they would have. But ſcarce did he begin to move his 
lips, when they were ready to cloſe them with the points of 
their ſpears. And the like befel Sancho; for no ſooner did he 
ſhew an inclination ta. talk, than one of thoſe on foot pricked 
him with a goad, and did as much to Dapple, as if he had a 
mind to talk too. It grew night; they mended their pace; the 
fear of the two priſoners increaſed, eſpecially, when they heard 
the fellows ever and anon ſay to them; On, on, ye Trogloadytes ;- 
peace, ye barbarous flaves; pay, ye Autbhropophagi; complain 
not, ye Scythians ; open not your eyes, ye murdering Polyphze-, . 
muſes, ye butcherly lions; and other the like names, with which. 
they tormented the ears of the miſerable pair, maſter and man. 
Sancho went along, ſaying to himſelf: We Ortolans? we bar= . 
bers ſlaves? we Andrew popinjays © we  Citadels ? we Polly: fa- , 


mMous's? I do not like theſe names at all: this is a bad wind for 
winnowing our corn; the whole miſchief comes upon us toge- 


ther, like kicks to a cur; and would to god this diſventurous 
adventure, that threatens us, may end in no worſe! Don Quixote 


marched along, quite confounded, and not being able to con- 


jecture, by all the concluſions he could make, why they called 


chem by thoſe reproachful names; from which he could only 
gather, 
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in at what they beheld tied up their tongues. And now two 
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gather, that no good was to be expected, and much harm to be 
feared. In this condition, about an hour after night-fall, they 
arrived at a caſtle, which Don Quixote preſently knew to be 


the duke's, where he had fo lately been; God be my aid! ſaid 
he, as ſoon as he knew the place, what will this end in? In this 


houſe all is courteſy and civil uſage: but to the vanquiſhed good 


is converted into bad, and bad into worſe. Thèy entered into 
the principal court of the caſtle, and ſaw it decorated and ſet 
out in ſuch a manner, that their admiration increaſed, and their 


fear doubled, as will be ſeen in the. following chapter. 
Sr. 


Of the neweſt and frangeſt adventure of all that befel Don 


Quixote in the whole courſe of this grand hiftory. 


HE horſemen alighted, and, together with thoſe on foot, 


taking Sancho and Don Quixote forcibly in their arms, 


carried them into the court-yard, round which near an hundred 


torches were placed in ſockets, and above five hundred lights 
about the galleries of the court; infomuch that, in ſpite of the 
night, which was ſomewhat darkiſh, there ſeemed to be no 
want of the day. In the middle of the court was erected a 
tomb, about two yards'from the ground, and over it a large ca- 
nopy of black velvet; round which, upon its ſteps, were burning 


above an hundred wax tapers in ſilver candleſticks. On the 


tomb was ſeen the corps of a damſel ſo beautiful, that her beauty 
made death itſelf appear beautiful. Her head lay upon a 
cuſhion of gold brocade, crowned with a garland interwoven 
with odoriferous flowers of divers kinds; her hands lying croſs- 
wiſe upon her breaſt, and between them a branch of never- 
fading victorious palm. On one ſide of the court was placed a 
theatre, and in two chairs were ſeated two perſonages, whoſe 
crowns on their heads, and ſcepters in their hands, denoted them 
to be kings, either real, or feigned. On the fide of the theatre, 


to which the aſcent was by ſteps, ſtood two other chairs; upon 


which they, who brought in the priſoners, ſeated Don Quixote 


and Sancho, all this in profound ſilence, and by ſigns giving 


them both to underſtand they muſt be filent too: but, without 
bidding, they held'their peace; for the aſtoniſhment they were 


great perſons aſcended the theatre with a numerous attendance, 
whom Don Qui xote preſently knew to be the duke and ducheſfs, 
whoſe gueſt he had been. They ſeated themſelves in two very 
rich chairs, cloſe by thoſe, who ſeemed to be kings. Who 
would not have admired at all this, eſpecially conſidering 5 — 

on 
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Don Quixote had now 8 that the corps upon the tomb 
was that of the fair Altiſidora? At the duke and ducheſs's 
aſcending the theatre, Don Quixote and Sancho roſe up, and made 


bowing their heads a little. At this juncture, an officer croſſed 
the place, and, coming to Sancho, threw. over him, a robe of 
black buckram, all painted over with flames, and, taking off 


thoſe uſed by the penitents of the inquiſition; bidding him in 
bis ear not to unſew his lips; if he did, they would clap a gag 


in his mouth, or kill him. Sancho viewed himſelf from top to 
toe, and ſaw himſelf all over in flames; but, finding they did 
not burn him, he cared not two farthin He took off his 


mitre, and ſaw it all painted over with devils: he put it on 


2 again, ſaying within himſelf; Well enough yet, theſe do not 


burn me, nor thoſe carry me away. Don Qui xote alſo ſurveyed 
| him, and, though fear ſuſpended; his ſenſes, he could not — 
2 ſmile to behold Sancho's 1 25 
And now, from under 
ſound of flutes; which not being interrupted by any human 
voice (for Silence herſelf kept ſilence there) the muſic ſounded: 
both ſoft and amorous. Then on a ſudden, by the cuſhion of 
the ſeemingly dead body, appeared a beautiful youth in a Raman 


which he played on himſelf, ſung the two following ſtanzas. 


Till heavn, in pity to the weeping world, 
Shall give Altiſidora back te- day, 
By Quixote's ſcorn to realms of Pluto hurl'd, 


Her ev'ry charm to cruel death a prey; 


M pile matrons throw their gorgeous robes away, 
To mourn a nymph by cold diſdain betray d; 
To the 7 ning hre's enchanting lay, 
PII fing the praiſes of this 56.21 maid, 

In fweeter notes than Thracian Orpheus ever play d. 


Nor Hall my numbers with my life expire, 
Or this world's ligbt conſine the na 1 e 
To thee, bright maid, in death I'll touch t -", 
And to my ſoul the theme ſball ſtill belong. 
When, freed from clay, the flitting ghojts among, 
My ſpirit glides the Stygian ſhores around, 
Tho” the cold hand of death has ſeal'd my tongue, 
Thy praiſe th' infernal caverns ſhall rebound, 
And Lethe's Suggiſh waves move flower te the ſound. 


them a profound reverence, and their grandeurs returned it by 


his cap, put on his head a paſteboard mitre three foot high, like. 


e tomb, proceeded a low and pleaſing | 


habit, who, in a ſweet and clear voice, to the ſound of a harp, 


Enough, 
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Enough, ſaid one of the ſuppoſed Kings, enough, divine 
chanter; for there would be no end of deſcribing to us the death 
and of the peerleſs Altiſidora, not dead, as the ignorant 
world ſuppoſes, but alive in the mouth of fame, and in the 

nance Sancho Panga here prefent muſt paſs through, to reſtore 
for to the loſt light: and therefore, O Rhadamanthus, who 
with me judgeſt in the dark caverns of Pluto, ſince thou knoweſt 
all that is decreed by the inſcrutable deſtinies, about bringing 
this damſel to herſelf, ſpeak and declare it inſtantly, that the 
happineſs we expect from her revival may not be delayed. Scarce 
had Minos, judge, and companion of Rhadamanthus, ſaid this, 
when Rhadamanthus, riſing up, ſaid: Ho, ye officers of this 
houthold, high and low, great and ſmall, run one after another, 
and fea! Sancho's face with four and twenty twitches, and his 
arms and ſides with twelve pinches, and fix pricks of a pin; 
for in the performance of this ceremony conſiſts the reſtoration 
of Altiſidora. Which Sancho Panga hearing, he broke ſilence, 
and ſaid: I vow to god, I will no more let my face be ſealed, 
nor my fleſh be handled, than I will turn turk: Body of me! 
what has handling my countenance to do with the reſurrection 
of this damſel? The old woman has had a taſte, and now her 
mouth waters. Dulcinea is enchanted, and I muſt be whipped 
to diſenchant her: and now Altiſidera dies, of ſome diſtemper 
it pleaſes god to ſend her, and ſhe muſt be brought to life again, 
by giving me four and twenty twitches, and making a ſieve of 
my body by pinking it with pins, and pinching my arms black 
and blue. Put theſe jeſts upon a brother-in-law : i am an old 
dog, and Tus, Tus, will not do with me. Thou ſhalt die, 
then, quoth Rhadamanthus, in a loud voice: relent, thou tiger; 
humble thyſelf, thou proud Nimred ; ſuffer and be filent, ſince 
no impoſſibilities are required of thee ;-and ſet not thyſelf to 
examine the difficulties of this buſineſs: twiched thou ſhalt be, 
xy" thou ſhalt ſee thyſelf, and pinched ſhalt thou groan. 

o, I ſay, officers, execute my command; if not, upon the faith 
of an honeſt man, you ſhall ſee what you were born to. 

Now there appeared, coming in proceſſion along the court, 
ſix Duennas, four of them with ſpectacles, and all of them 
with their right hands lifted up, and four fingers breadth of 
their wriſts naked, to make their hands ſeem the longer, as is 
now the fafhion. Scarcely had Sancho laid his eyes on them, 
when, bellowirg like a bull, he ſaid: I might, perhaps, let all 
the world beſide handle me; but to conſent that Duennas touch 
me, by no means: let them cat-claw my face, as my maſter 
was ſerved in this very caſtle; let them pierce my body through 
and through with the points of the ſharpeſt daggers; let them 
tear off my fleſh with red-hot pincers; and I will endure it 

TK | . patiently, 
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patiently, to ſerve theſe noble perſons : but, to let Duennas touch 
me, I will never conſent, though the devil - ſhould carry me 
away... Don Quixote alſo broke ſilence, ſaying to Sancho : Be 
patient, ſon ; oblige theſe noble perſons, and give many thanks 
to heaven, for having infuſed ſuch virtue into your perſon, that, 
by its martyrdom, you diſenchant the enchanted, and raiſe the 


dead, "7 this time the Duennas were got about Sancho; and he, 


being mollified and perſuaded, and ſeating himſelf well in his 
chair, held out his face and beard to the firſt, who gave him a 
twitch well ſealed, and then made him a profound reverence. 
Leſs complaiſance, leſs daubing, miſtreſs Duenna, quoth Sancho; 
for, before god, your fingers ſmell of vinegar. In ſhort, all the 
Duennas ſealed him, and ſeveral others of the houſe pinched 
him: but what he could not bear, was, the pricking of the pins; 
and fo: up he ſtarted from his feat, quite out of all patience, 
and, catching hold of a lighted torch that was near him, he 
layed about him with it, putting the Duennas, and all his exe- 
cutioners, to flight, and laying : Avant, ye infernal miniſters ; 
for I am not made of braſs, to be inſenſible of ſuch extraordinary 
torments, p 

Upon this, Altifidora, who could not but be tired with lying 
ſo long upon her back, turned herſelf on one fide: which the 
by-ſtanders perceiving, almoſt all of them with one voice, cried : 
Altifidera is alive, Altifidora lives. Then Rhadamanthus bid 
Sancho lay aſide his wrath, fince they had already attained the 
deſired end. Don Quixote no ſooner ſaw Altiſidora ſtir, but he 
went and kneeled down before Sancho, and ſaid: Now is the 
time, dear ſon of my bowels, rather than my ſquire, to give 
yourſelf ſome of thoſe laſhes, you ſtand engaged for, in order to 
the diſenchantment of Dulcinea. This, I ſay, is the time, 
now that your virtue is ſeaſoned, and of efficacy to operate the 
rood expected from you. To which Sancho anſwered: This 
1 9 to me to be, Reel upon reel, and not honey upon fritters * : 

a good jeſt indeed, that twitches, pinches, and pin- prickings, 
muſt be followed by laſhes: but take a great ſtone, once for all, 
and tie it about my neck, and toſs me into a well: it will not 
rieve me much, if, for the cure of other folks ailments, I muſt 
fil be the wedding-heifer * : let them not meddle with me; 
elſe, by the living god, all ſhall out. | 


And now Altiſidora had ſeated herſelf upright on the tomb, 
and at the ſame inſtant the waits ſtruck uPs accompanied by. 
i 


ve Altiſidora, Al- 


flutes, and the voices of all, crying aloud ; 


ti/idora live. The duke and ducheſs, and the kings Minas and 


x That is, Toil upon toil, and nothing to ſweeten it. 


2 To be ſlain for the uſe of others, | 
Rhade manthus, 
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Rhadamanthus, roſe up, and, all in a body, with Don Qui rol- 
and Sancha, went to receive Altiſidora, and help her down from 
the tomb: who, counterfeiting a perſon fainting, inclined her 
Head to the duke and ducheſs, and to the kings, and, looking 
askew at Din Quixote, ſaid: God forgive you, untelentir 

» 


knight, through whoſe cruelty J have been in the other worl 


to my thinking, above a thouſand years: and thee I thank, 
moſt compaſſionate ſquire of all the globe contains, for the li 
T enjoy. From this day, friend Sancho, fix of my ſmocks are 


at your ſervice, to be made into ſo many ſhirts for yourſelf; 


and, if they are not all whole, at leaſt they are all clean. 
Sancho, with his mitre in his hand, and his knee on the 
ground, kiſſed her hand. The duke ordered it to be taken 
Tem him, and his cap to be returned him, and his own gar- 
ment inſtead of the flaming robe. Sancho begged the duke to 
tet him keep the mitre and frock, having a mind to carry them 
to his own country, in token and memory of this unheard- of 
adventure. The ducheſs replied, he ſhould have them, for he 
knew how much the was his friend. Then the duke ordered 
the court to be cleared, and every body to retire to their own 
apartment, and that Don Quixote and Sancho ſhould be con- 
ducted to their old lodgings. ML, 


C H AP. XVII. 


Which follows the ſeventeenth, and treats of matters indiſpenſably 
neceſſary to the perſpicuity of this hiſtory. 


ANCHO 15 that night on a truckle- bed, in the ſame 
chamber with Don Quixote; a thing he would have excuſed, 
if he could; for he well knew, his maſter would difturb his 
fleep with queſtions and anſwers, and he was not much diſpoſed 
to talk; the ſmart of his paſt ſufferings being till preſent to 
him, and an obſtruftion to the free uſe of his tongue: and he 
would have liked better to have lain in a hovel alone, than in 
that rich apartment in company. His fear proved ſo well 
founded, and his ſuſpicion ſo juſt, that, ſcarcely was his maſter 
got into bed, when he ſaid: hat think you, Sancho, of this 
night's adventure? Great and mighty is the force of rejected 


love, as your own eyes can teſtify, which ſaw Altiſidora dead, 


by no other darts, no other ſword, nor any other warlike in- 
ſtrument, nor by deadly poiſon, but merely by the conſidera- 
tion of the rigor and diſdain, with which I always treated her. 
She might have died in a good hour, as much as ſhe pleaſed, and 


how ſhe pleaſed, anſwered Sancho; and ſhe might have left me 
in my own houſe, fince I neither made her in love, nor ever 


diſdain'd 


* 
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diſdain'd her in my life, I know not, nor can I imagine how 
it can be, that the recovery of Altiſidora, a damſel more whim- 
ſical than diſcrete, ſhould have any thing to do (as. I have already 
ſaid) with the torturing of Sancho Panga? Now indeed I 
plainly and diſtinctly — there are enchanters and enchant- 


ments in the world, from which good lord deliver me, ſince 1 


know not how to deliver myſelf. But, for the preſent, I be- 
ſeech your worſhip to let me ſleep, and ask me no more que- 
ſtions, unleſs you have a mind I ſhould throw myſelf out of the 
window. Sleep, friend Sancho, anſwered Don Duixote, if the 
pin-prickings, — and twitchings, you have received, 
will give you leave. No ſmart, replied Sancho, came up to 
the affront of the twitches, and for no other reaſon, but becauſe 
they were given by Duennas, confound them] and once more 
I beſeech your worſhip to let me fleep; for fleep is the relief of 
thoſe, who are uneaſy awake. Be it fo, quoth Don Quixote, 
and god be with you. 

They both fell afleep, and, in this interval, Cid Hamete, au- 
thor of this grand hiſtory, had a mind to write, and give an 
account, of what moved the duke and ducheſs to raiſe the edi- 
fice of the aforementioned contrivance, and ſays, that the ba- 
chelor, Sampſon Carraſco, not ting how, when #night of 
the looking-glaſſes, he was vanquiſhed and overthrown by Don 

uixote, which defeat and overthrow baffled and put a ſtop to 
all his deſigns, had a mind to try his hand again, hoping for 
better ſucceſs than the paſt. And ſo, informing himſelf by the 
page, who brought the letter and preſents to Tereſa Panga, 
Sancho's wife, where Don Quixote was, he procured freſh ar- 
mour, and a horſe, and painted a white moon on his ſhield, 
carrying the whole magazine upon a he-mule, and conducted 
by a peaſant, not Thomas Cecial, his former quire, leſt Sancho 

anga or Don Quixote ſhould know him. arrived at the 
duke's caſtle, who informed him what way and route Don 
Quixote had taken, to be preſent at the tournaments of Sara- 
goſſa, He alſo related to him the jeſts that had been [wx upon 
him, with the contrivance for the diſenchantment of Dulcinea, 
at the expence of Sancho's poſteriors. In ſhort, he gave him 
an account, how Sancho had impoſed upon his maſter, making 
him believe that Dulcinea was enchanted and transformed into 
a country wench; and how the ducheſs his ſpouſe had per- 
ſuaded Sancho, that he himſelf was deceived; and that Dulcinea 
was really enchanted. At which the bachelor laughed, and 
wondered. not a little, conſidering as well the acuteneſs and 
ſimplicity of Sancho, as the extreme madneſs of Don Quixote. 
The duke deſired, if he found him, and overcame him, or not, 
to return that way, and acquaint him with the event. The 


bachelor | 
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bachelor promiſed he would: he departed in ſearch of him; and, 


not finding him at Saragoſſa, he went forward, and there befe} 
him what you have already heard. He came back to the 
duke's caſtle, and recounted the whole to him, with the con- 
ditions of the combat, and that Don Quixote was now actualhy 
returning to perform his word, like a true knight-errant, and 
retire home to hts _ for a twelvemonth, in which time 
perhaps (quoth the bachelor) he may be cured of his madnek. 
This, he ſaid, was the motive of theſe his diſguiſes, it being a 
great pity, that a gentleman of ſo an underſtanding as 
Don Quixote ſhould be mad. Then he took leave of the duke, 
and returned home, expecting there Don Quixote, who was 
coming after him. | FF | 
Hence the duke took occaſion to play him this trick, ſo great 
was the pleaſure he took in every thing relating to Don Qui æoie 
and Sancho: and, ſending a great many of his ſervants, on 
horſeback and on foot, to beſet all the roads about the caſtle, 
every way by which Don Quixote might poſlibly return, he 
ordered them, if they met with him, to bring him, with ot 
without - his good-will, to the caſtle. They met with him, and 


| gave notice of it to the duke, who, having already given orders 


r what was to be done, as ſoon as he heard of his arrival, 
commanded the torches, and other illuminations, to be lighted 
up in the court-yard, and Altiſidora to be placed upon the tomb, 
with all the preparations before related; the whole repreſented 
ſo to the life, that there was but little difference between that 
and truth. And Cid Hamete ſays beſides, that, to his think- 
ing, the mockers were as mad as the mocked ; and that the 
duke and ducheſs were within two fingers breadth of appearing 
to be mad themſelves, ſince they took ſo much pains to make 
a jeſt of two fools : one of whom was ſleeping at full ſwing, 


and the other waking with his disjointed thoughts; in whic 


fate the day found them, and the deſire to get up; for Don 
Quixote, whether conquered, or conqueror, never took pleaſure 


in the downy bed of ſloth. | 


Altifidora (in Don Quixote's opinion, juſt returned from death 
to life) carrying on the humour of the duke and ducheſs, 
crowned with the ſame garland ſhe wore on the tomb, and 
clad in a robe of white taffata, flowered with gold, and her 
hair diſhevelled, and leaning on à black ſtaff of poliſhed ebony, 
entered the chamber of Don Quixote, who was ſo amazed and 
confounded at the fight of her, that he ſhrunk down, and 
covered himſelf almoſt over head and ears with the ſheets and 
quilts, his tongue mute, and with no inclination to ſhew her 
any kind of civility. Altiſidora ſat down in a chair by his bed's 
head, and, after fetching, a profound ſigh, with a _ — 

| | enfeeble 


It 
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enfeebled voice, ſhe ſaid : When women of diſtinction, * re- 
ſerved maidens, trample upon honour, and give .z looſe to the 
tongue, breaking through every inconveniency, and giving 
public notice of the ſecrets of their heart, they,muſt ſurę be re- 
duced -to. a- great ſtrait. I, Signor Don Quixote de Is Mancha, 
am one of theſe; diſtreſſed, yanquiſhed, and enamoured, but, 


recovery in the ſufferings of this 
mained in the other wor d. 1 | 
have placed it in thoſe of my Als and 1 ſhould have taken it as 

ignora, ſo may heaven pro- 
vide you with a; more tender-hearted lover than in nalen 
what is it you ſaw in the other world? bat S there" in 


and ruffles of the fame; with "four Inches of their wriſts bar 

to make their hands ſeem the longer, in which they held 
rackets of fire. But what I wondered moſt at, was, that, in- 
ſtead of tennis-balls, they made uſe of books, "ſeemingly ſtuffed 
with wind and flocks ; a thing marvellous and new: but this I 
did not ſo much wonder at, as to fee, that, whereas it is natural 
for winning gameſters to rejoice, and loſers to be ſorry, among 
the gameſters of that place, all grumbled, all -were upon the 
fret, and all curſed one another. That is not at all ſtrange; an- 
ſwered Sancha : for devils, play or not play, win 6r not win, 
can never be contented, That is true, quoth Alti ſidora : but 
there is another thing I wonder at (I mean, I wondered at it 
then) which was, that, at the firſt toſs, the ball was demoliſh- 
ed, and could not ſerve a ſecond time; and fo they whipped 
them away, new and old, that it was marvellous to behold : 
and to one of them, flaming new, and neatly bound, they gave 
ſuch a ſmart ſtroke, that they made its guts fly out, and feat- 


tered its leaves all about; and one devil ſaid to another: See 


3 It was ſo firange and impudent a fight for women or men to ſhew their 
naked wriſts or arms, that the author puts the devils in that faſhion. 
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What bebk that is; and the other devil anſwered: It is, The 


nd dart of the hiſtory of Dob Quixote de la Mancha, not 
ho, d- 75 id Hamete, its firſt author, but by an Arragoneſe, 
calls himſelf a native of Terdefillas. Away with it, quoth 


ho calls hi e 
Les er devil, and down With it to the bottom of the infernal 
ye, that my eyes may never fee it more. Is it ſo bad? an- 
wered the other, 80 bad, replied the firſt, that, had I myſelf 
undertaken to make it worſe, it bad been paſt my skill. They 
| went 21 with their pla , toffing other books up and down 
and 1, for having heard Don Jui xote named, whom I fo "all 
fonarely Jo 2, endeavoured to retain this viſion in my memory, 
\ viſion, Caßdez, it muſt be, quoth Don Qi ate; for there 
is no other I in the world, and this hiſtory is toſſtd about from 
hand to hand, but ſtays in none; for every body has a kick at 
it. It gives me no concern t6.hear that I wander, like a phan- 
tom, about the ſhades of the abyſs, or about the light of this 
earth, becauſe -I am not the perſon this Hiſtory treats of. If 


it ithful, and true, it will ſurvive for but, if 
i hom ik of bo 
by ds * 


its bir} grave the paſſage will be 


Altifidora was going on with het complaininꝑs of Don Dnixore, 
1 Sete fl to her: I have often told you, "> 
that I am very ſorry you have placed | ions on me, 

ce from mine you muſt expect no other return but thanks. 

was born to be Dulcines del Tobeſo's, and to her the fates, if 


' there be any, have devoted me; and to think that any other 


beauty ſhall occupy the place ſhe poſſeſſes in iy ſoul, is to think 
what is impoſſible. 'T his may ſuffice to diſabuſe you, and pre- 
vail with you to retreat within the bounds of your own ; 
ſince no creature is tied to the performance of impoſſibilities. 
Which Altiſidora hearing, The aſſumed an air of anger and fury, 
and faid: 's my life] Don poor-jack +, ſoul of a mortar, 
None of a date, and more obdurate and obſtinate than a courted 
clown, if I come at you, I will tear your very eyes out. Think 
you, Don vanquiſhed, and Don cudgelled, that I died for you? 
All that you have ſeen. this night has been but a fiction; for I 
am not a woman to let the black of my nail ake for ſuch camels, 
much leſs to die for them. That I verily believe, quoth Saxcho ; 
for the buſineſs of dying for love is a jeſt: folks may talk of it; 
but, for doing it, believe it Judas. cit | 
While they were engaged in this diſcourſe, there entered the 
muſician, finger, and poet, who had ſung the two foremen- 


tioned ſtanzas: who, making a profound reverence to Don 


Quote, ſaid: Be pleaſed, Sir knight, to reckon and look upon 


I Bacallao, The fiſh fo called, 
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me in the number of your moſt humble ſervants ; for I. 
have been moſt: affectionately ſo this great while, as well 
on account of / your fame, as of your exploits. Den Quixote 
anſwered: Pray, Sir, tell me who you are, that my civility, 
may correſpond with your merits. The young man anfwer- 
ed, that he was the muſician and panegyrilt of the fore- 
going night. Indeed, replied Dan Quixote, you have an ex- 
cellent voice: but what you ſung did not ſeem to me much to 
the purpoſe; for what have the ſtanzas of Garcilaſſo to do with 


the death of this gentle woman? Wonder not at that, Sir, an- 


ſwered the muſician; for, among the upſtart poets of our age 
it is the faſhion ſor every one to write as he pleaſes, and to ſteal 
from whom he pleaſes, be it to the purpoſe or not; and, in theſe 
times, there is no ſilly thing ſung or written, but is aſcribed to 
poetical licence. ow | 

Don Duixote would have replied : but the duke and ducheſs, 
coming to viſit him, prevented him : and between them there 
— a long and delicious 8 in mp = 

many pleaſant and waggi that their eurs 
mired afreſh, as well at bis ſimplicity, as his acuteneſs. Don 

rote beſeeched them to grant him leave to depart that very 
day; for it was more becoming ſuch vanquiſhed knights as he 
to dwell in a hog-fty, than a royal 0 They readily * 
granted his |, and the ducheſs asked him, whether Alli- 


ſedera remained in his good graces. He anſwered : Your Jady- 


ſhip muſt know, dear madam, that the whole of this damſel's 
diſtemper proceeds from idleneſs, the remedy whereof conſiſts in 
ſome honeſt and conſtant employment. And ſhe has told me 
here, that lace is much worn in hell, and, ſince ſhe muſt needs 
_ how to — it, let her ſtick 15 that N while her 
ngers are employed in ing the ins, the image or 
images — the — be roving ſo much in ber 
imagination. This is the truth, this is my opinion, and this 
my advice. And mine too, added Sancho; for I never in m 
life ſaw a maker of lace that died for love; for your damſels 
that are buſted have their thoughts more intent upon performing 
their tasks, than upon their loves. I know it by myſelf; for, 
while I am digging, I never think of my dearee; I mean my 
Tereſa Panga, whom I love better than my ery eyelids. You 
ſay very — Sancho, quoth the ducheſs, and I will take care, 
that my Altiſidara ſhall henceforward be employed in needle- 
work, at which ſhe is very expert. There is no need, madam, 


anſwered Altifidora, of this remedy, ſince the conſideration of 


the cruel treatment, I have received from this ruffian and mon- 


| Rer, will blot him out of my memory,. without any other ex- 


pedient 3 and, with your 9 ve, I will W b 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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that I may not have before my eyes, I will not ſay, his ſorrow- 
ful figure, but his abominable and hideous aſpect. I wiſh, 
quoth the duke, this may not prove like the ſaying, A lover 
railing is not far from forgiving. Altiſidora, making ſhew of 
wiping the tears from her eyes with a handkerchief, and then 
making a low curtſy to her lord and lady, went out of the 
room. Poor damſel! quoth Sancho, I forebode ' thee ill luck, 
ſince thou haſt to do with a heart of matweed, and a ſoul of 
oak: for, in faith, if thou hadſt had to do with me, anotherguiſe 
cock would have crowed. 'The converſation was at an end: 
Den Quixote dreſſed himſelf, dined with the duke and ducheſs, 
and departed-that afternoon. | 


c HAP. XIX. 


Of what bel Don Quixote with his ſquire Sancho, in the way 
| | to his village. un 0 


„ e £ -«< A tw 


T HE vanquiſhed and forlorn Don Quixote travelled along, 
_ exceedingly penſive on the one hand, and very joyful- on 
the other. His defeat cauſed his ſadneſs, and his joy was occa- 
ſioned by conſidering, that the diſenchantment of Dulcinea was 
likely to be effected by the virtue inherent in Sancha, of 'which 
he had juſt given a manifeſt proof in the reſurrection of Altiſ- 
4 dora; though he could not - readily. bring himſelf to believe, 
that the enamoured damſel was really dead. Sancho went on, 
not at all pleaſed to find, that Altiſidora had not been as good as 
her word, in giving him the ſmocks; and, revolving it in his 
mind, he faid to his maſter : In truth, Sir, I am the moſt un- 
fortunate phyfician that is to be met with in the world, in which 
there are doors, who kill the patient they have under cure, 
and yet are paid for their pains, which is no more than ſigning 
a little ſcroll of certain medicines, which the apothecary, not 
the doctor, makes up: while poor I, though another's cure coſt 
me drops of blood, twitches, pinchings, pin-prickings, and 
laſhes, get not a doit. But, I vow to god, if ever any ſick body 
falls into my hands again, they ſhall greaze them well before [ 
perform the cure; for, The abbot muſt eat, that ſings for his 
meat; and I cannot believe heaven has endued me with the 
virtue [I have, that I ſhould communicate it to others for no- 
thing. You are in the right, friend Saxcho, anſwered Don 
Quixote, and Altifidora has done very ill by you, not to give 
you the promiſed ſmocks ; though the virtue you have was | 

given you gratis, and without any ſtudying on your part, more 

than ſtudying how to receive — 42 in your perſon. For 

myſelf, 1 can ſay, if you had a mind to be paid for diſenchant- 

ing 
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ing Dulcinea, I would have made it good to you ere now: but 
Ido not know whether payment will agree with the conditions 
of the cure, and I would by no means have the reward hinder 


ion of the medicine. But, for all that, I think, there 


the Why 
can be no risk in making a ſmall trial. Conſider, Sancho, 
what you would demand, and ſet about the whipping ſtraight, 
fe Ine money, ſince you have ah of mine 
in nds. f 
1 Ar theſe offers Sancho opened his eyes and ears a ſpan wider, 
and in his heart conſented to whip himſelf heartily,” and he ſaid 
to his maſter: well then, Sir, I will now diſpoſe myſelf to give 
2 worſhip ſatisfaction, ſince I ſhall get ſomething by it; for, 
confeſs, the love I have for my wife and children makes me 
ſeem a little ſelf-intereſted. Tell me, Sir, how much will 
your worſhip give for each laſh? Were I to pay you, Sancho, 
anſwered Don Quixote, in proportion to the greatneſs and qua- 
lity of the cure, the treaſure of Venice, and the mines of Potofe, 
would be too ſmall a recompence. But ſee how mn on 
eac . 


— have of mine, and ſet your own price upon 
he laſhes, anſwered Sancho, are three thouſand, three hundred, 


and odd: of theſe I have already given myſelf five; the reſt 


remain: let the five paſs for the odd ones, and let us come to 
the three thouſand, three hundred; which, at a quarter of a 
real apiece 5 (for I will not take leſs, though all the world 
ſhould command me to do it) amount to three thouſand, three 
hundred, quarter-reals ; which make one thouſand, fix hundred 
and fifty, half reals ; which make eight hundred and twenty five 
reals. Theſe I will deduct from what I have of your worſhip's in 
my hands, and ſhall return to my houſe rich and contented, though 
well whipped: for, They do not take trouts „I ſay no more, 
O bleſſed Sancho / O amiable Sancho / replied Don Quixote; how 
much ſhall Dulcinea and I be bound to ſerve you all the days of 
life heaven ſhall be pleaſed to grant us! If ſhe recovers her loſt 
ſtate, as it is impoſſible but ſhe muſt, her miſhap will prove her 
good fortune, and. my defeat a moſt happy triumph : and, when, 

ancho, do you propoſe to begin the diſcipline ? I will add an 
hundred rack over and above for diſpatch. When? replied 
Sancho, even this very night without fail: take you care, 
Sir, that we may be in open field, and I will take care to lay 


my fleſh open. | 
AR . : 
At length came the night, expected by Don Quixote with 


the greateſt anxiety in the world, the wheels of Apollo's chariot 


I Three half - pence. 
6 The proverb entire is, No ſe toman truchas 4 bragas enxutas. i. e. They de 
not take trouts with dry breecbet. | 
Dd 3 . ſeeming 
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ſeeming to him to be broken, and the day to be prorogued beyond 


its uſual length; even as it A to lovers, who, in the ac- 
count of their impatience, think the hour of the accompliſh. 
ment of their defires will never come. 2 874 
Finally, they got „ pleaſant trees a little wy out 
of the high-road, where, leaving the ſaddle and of Ro- 
zinante and Dapple vacant, they laid themſelves. along on the 
green graſs, and ſupped out of Sancho's cup-board : who, making 
a — and flexible whip of Dapple s head-ſtall and halter, 
withdrew abouty twenty paces from his mafter among ſome 
beech-trees. Don Quixote, ſeeing him go with ſuch reſolu - 
tion and ſpirit, ſaid to him: Take care, friend, you do not laſh 
yourſelf to pieces: take time; let one ftroke ay till another's 
over ; hurry not yourſelf ſo as to loſe your breath in the midſt of 
your career; I mean, you muſt not lay it on ſo unmercifully, 
as to Joſe your life before you attain to the defired number. And 
that may not loſe the 2 by a card too much or too little, 
I will ſtand aloof, and keep reckoning upon my heads the 
laſhes you ſhall give yourſelf; and heaven favour you as your 
worthy intention deſerves. The pay-maſfter is in pain for 
no pawn, anſwered Sancho: I to lay it on in ſuch a man- 
ner, that it may ſmart without killing me; for in this the ſub- 
ance of the miracle muſt needs conſiſt. He then ftri 
himſelf naked from the waſte upward: and then, ſnatching 
and cracking the whip, he began to lay himſelf on, and Das 


Quixote to count the ſtrokes. Sancho had given himſelf about 


ix or eight, when he thought the jeſt a little too heavy, and 
the price much too eaſy ; and, ſtopping his hand a while, he 
faid to his maſter, that he appealed on being deceived, every laſh 
of thoſe being richly worth half a real, inſtead of a quarter, 
Proceed, friend Sancho, and be not faint-hearted, quoth Don 
Quixote; for I double the pay. If ſo, quoth Sancho, away with 
it in god's name, and let it rain laſhes. But the ly knave, in- 
ſtead of laying them on his back, laid them on the trees, fetch- 


| Ing ever and anon ſuch groans, that one would have thought, 


each would have torn up his very foul by the roots. Don Quixote, 


- naturally tender-hearted, and fearing he would put an end to 


his life, and ſo he ſhould not attain his deſire through Sanchd's 
imprudence, faid to him: I conjure you, by your life, friend, 
let the buſineſs reſt here; for this medicine ſeems to me very 
harſh; and it will not be amiſs to give time to Time; for 
Zamora was not taken in one hour. You have already given 
yourſelf, if I reckon right, above a thouſand laſhes, enough for 
the preſent ; for the aſs (to ſpeak in homely phraſe) will carry 


7 Ut gor linga quibus mentitur amica, & c. Hor. 
e the 
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the load, but not a double load. E Ee * gl * 


155 ſhall never be ſaid for me, 
: Pray) Si, ta 19 fe 2 of, ad me eine ppc alt 
— thou 3 bes at more of 
bouts will 5 the 1 wif * . Since yo 
yourſelf in d. eee diſpoſit 
aliſt yo uz and flick to 55 A e Sangha, . mr 
his tas with ſo much fervour, 5 r, Wit A 
Amie IEC S oF MT. 
a once, l up voice, and giving 
ſtroke to a beech, 22 Down. only I 
t 


that are with thee; Don Duixets, prelently ran 
the piteoug voice, and the ſtroke of yere whi 1. and, lay ing 
hold of the twiſted halter, which ſerved. Sancho inſtead of 3 

's-pizzle, he ſaid: Heaven 1 friend Sang 2 that, for 
my pleaſure, you ſhould loſe. that men be Bale epends the 
maintenance of Jour wii and chi rt a 
better opportunity; for I will e myſelf 135 e 


of the neareſt 8, 8 recover freſh 
that this by e to the cha ker, aal all 


— . 2 . workp, dear Sir, wil have [3 ſo, an- 
wered Sancho, ſo be it, in god's name, and, pray, li ur 
eloke over my ſhoulders: for I am all in a ſweat, an n 9 e 


to catch cold, as new diſciplinayts are apt to do. Ne 
did ſo; and, leaving himſelf in his doublet, he *. -7 ancho 
who ſlept *till the ſun waked * 2 then the proſecuted | 
„ rney, till they ſtopped at a ut three off. 
| y alighted at an inn; for xi æate took it far ſuch, 
= not for a caſtle, moated "round, Rik its Eh Fuße, 


— draw- bridge: for, ſince his defeat, he iſcourſ el with mor more 
* on occaſions, as will preſently 8 
— in a ground room, hung with * ſerge, "inflead +; 
tapeſtry, as is the faſhion in country towns. In one of the 
pieces was painted, by a wrecked hand, the rape of Helen, when 
the daring gueſt carried her off from Menelays. In another, 
was the hiſtory of Dide and Fneas ; ſhe upon a high tower, 25 
making ſignals with half a bed- ſheet to her fugitive gueſt, who 
Was out at ſea, flying away from her, in a frigate or brigantine. 
He obſerved in the two hiſtory-pieces, that elen went 1 
with no very ill will; for ſhe was ſlily lapghip g to herſelf: but 
the beauteous Dido ſeemed to let fall from her eyes tears as big 
as walnuts. Which Don Quixote ſecing, he ſaid: Theſe two 
ladies were moſt unfortunate in not being born in this age, and 


8 A phraſe borrowed from the gv'ori- proximg of the ſchools, which im- 
mediately precedes the act. 


„ quoth Don Quixote, heaven 
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A Fencburtered thoſe gallants, neither had Troy been burnt, 


nor Carthage 1 res by my killing Paris only, all 


miſchiefs had been prevented. I hold a wager, quoth 
Sancho,” chat, ere it be long, there will not be either victualing- 
liduſe; taveth, inn, or barber's ſhop, | 
our. Exploits will not be painted, but I could wiſh, they may be 


done by the hand of a better painter, than he that did theſe. 
Tou are in the right, Sancho, quoth Don Qui vote; for this 


Ev4 6% 


wrote the hiſtory of this new Den Quixote, lately publiſhed : 


he painted, or wrote, whatever came uppermoſt. Or, he is 


have often told you, and you will find it a loaf per cent in your 
way. I know not how I came to be fo unlucky, anſwered 
Sancho, that I cannot give a reaſon without a proverb, nor a 


proverb, which does not ſeem to me to be a reaſon : but I will 


mend if I can: and thus ended the converſation for that time. 


9 Wherever it bitt. No affinity, but of ſound, and that but ſmall.  ' 
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1 above all men unhappy; chat I was not born in theim: for, 


p, in which the hiſtory of 
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Don QulxorE DE LA MANCRHA. 
C H A P. XX. 
H Don Quixote and Sancho arrived at their village. 
ON:QUIXOTE and Sancho ſtayed all the day in that 


village, at the inn, waiting for night; the one to finiſh his 


task of whipping in the fields, and the other to ſee the ſucceſs 
of it, in which conſiſted the accompliſhment of his wiſhes. At 
this juncture came a traveller on horſeback to the inn, with three 
or four ſervants, one of whom ſaid to him, who ſeemed to be 
the maſter of them: Here, Signor Don Alvaro Tarfe, your 


worſhip may paſs the heat of the day: the lodging ſeems to be 
cool and cleanly. Don Quixote, hearing this, ſaid to Sancho: 
I am miſtaken, Sancho, if when I turned over the ſecond part 


of my hiſtory, I had not a glimpſe of this Don Alvaro Tarfe. 
It may be fo, anſwered Sancho: let him firſt alight, and then 
we will queſtion him. The gentleman alighted, and the land- 
lady ſhewed him into a ground-room, oppoſite to that of Dor 
Quixote s, hung likewiſe with painted ſerge. This new-arrived 
cavalier undreſſed and equipped himſelf for coolneſs, and ſtepping 


out to the porch, which was airy and ſpacious, where Don 


Quixote was walking backwards and forwards, he asked him: 
Pray, Sir, which way is your worſhip travelling? And Don 
Qui xote anſwered: To a village not far off, where I was born: 
And, pray, Sir, which way may you be travelling? I, Sir, an- 
ſwered the gentleman, am going to Granada, which is my 
native country. And a good country it is, replied Don Quixote. 


But, Sir, oblige me ſo far as to tell me your name; for I con- 


ceive it imports me to know it more than I can well expreſs. 
My name is Don Alvaro Tarfe, anſwered the new gueſt, To 
which Don Quixote replied: Then, I preſume, your worſhip is 
that Don Alvaro Tarfe, mentioned in the ſecond part of the 
hiſtory of Don Quixote de la Mancha, lately printed, and pub- 
liſhed by a certain modern author. The very ſame, anſwered 
the gentleman, and that Don _—_ the hero of the ſaid 
hiſtory, was a very great friend of mine; and I was the perſon, 
who drew him from his native place: at leaſt I prevailed upon 
him to be preſent at certain juſts and tournaments held at Sara- 
geſſa, whither I — myſelf: and, in truth, I did him a 
t many kindneſſes, and ſaved his back from being well 
ſtroked by the hangman for being too bold. Pray, tell me, 
Signor Don Alvaro, quoth Don Quixote, am I any thing like 
that Don Quixote you ſpeak of? No, in truth, anſwered the 
eſt, not in the leaſt. And this Don Quixote, ſaid ours, had 
£ a ſquire with him called Sancho Panga? Yes, he _ an- 
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ſwered Don Alvaro; and, though he had the reputation of being 
very pleaſant, I never heard him ſay one thing that had any 
pleaſantry in it. I verily believe it, quoth Sancho ſtraight; for 
it is not every body's talent to ſay pleaſant things; and this 
Sancho, your worſhip ſpeaks of, Signor gentleman, muſt be ſome 
very great raſcal, idiot, and knave into the bargain : for the 
true Sancho Panga am I, who have more witty conceits than 
there are drops in a ſhower . Try but the experiment, Sir, 
and fallow me but one year, and you will find, that they drop 
from me at every ſtep, and are ſo many, and fo pleaſant, that, 
for the moſt part, without knowing what I ſay, I make every 
body laugh that hear me: and the true Non Quixote de Ia Man- 
cha, the renowned, the valiant, the diſcrete, the enamoured, 
the undoer of injuries, the defender of pupils and orphans, the 
protector of widows, the murderer of damſels, he who has the 
peerleſs Dulcinea de] Tobefo for his fole miſtreſs, is this gentle- 
man here preſent, my maſter: any other Don Quixote what- 
ever, and any other Sancho Panga, is all mockery, and a mere 
dream. Before god, I believe it, anſwered Don Alvaro: for 
have ſaid more pleaſant things, friend, in four wards you 
Lins fpoken, than that other Sancho Panga in all I ever heard 
him ſay, though that was a great deal: for he was more glut- 
tonous than well-ſpoken, and more ſtupid than pleaſant: and I 
take it for granted, that the enchanters, who pe e the good 
Don Quixote, have had a mind to perſecute me too with the 
bad one: but I know not what to ſay; for I durſt have ſworn 
J had left him under cure in the Nuncio of Toleds's houſe, and 
now here ſtarts up another Don Quixote very different from 
mine. I know not, quoth Don Quixote, whether I am the 
one; but I can ſay I am not the bad one; and as a proof 
of what I ſay, you muſt know, dear Signor Alvaro Tarfe, that 
J never was in Saragoſ/e in all the days of my life: on the con- 
trary, having been told, that this imaginary Don Quixote was 
at the tournaments of that city, I reſolved not to go thither, 
that I might make him a liar in the face of all the world: and 
fo I went directly to Barcelona, that regiſter of courteſy, on 
lum of ſtrangers, hoſpital of the poor, native country of the 
valiant, avenger of the injured, agreeable ſeat of firm friend · 


1 The original is tengo mas grecias que llovidas. In which there is ſome 
ambiguity. The ſenſe given is that generally received. But, perhaps, Saz- 
ebe, here, as in a thouſand other places, plays on the double meaning of the 
word gracias, which ſignifies, not only jet or pleaſantries, but alſo gifts or 
Favours: and then the rendering will be, I have more jefts than beawen bas 
ſhowered down favours on me, The author took agegreat pleaſure in double 
meanings, as he makes Sancho take, and, I fancy, in proverbs too; for it is 
plain, though Den Quixote is his hero, Sancho is his favourite. 
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ſhip, and, for ſituation and beauty, ſingular, And, t what 
— me there be not very much to my l 
the contrary, much to my ſorrow, the having ſeen that ci 
enables me the better to bear it. In a word, Si Don 
varo Tarfe, I am Don Quixote de la Mancha, the ſame that 
fame ſpeaks of, and not that — who would uſurp 
my name, and arrogate to himſelf the honour of my exploits. 
And therefore I conjure you, Sir, as you are a gentleman, to 
make a declaration before the magiſtrate of this town, that you 
never ſaw me before in your whole life, and that I am not the 
Den Quixote printed in the ſecond part, nor this Sancho P 
my ſquire 2 knew. That I will, with all my heart, 
anſwered Den Alvaro; tbough it ſurpriſes me to ſee two Don 
Qui xotes, and two Sanches, at the ſame time, as different in 
their actions, as alike in their names. And, I fay again, I am 
now aſſured, that I have not ſeen what I have ſeen, nor, in 


reſpect to me, has that happened which has happened. With- 


out doubt, quoth Sancho, your worſhip muſt be enchanted, like 
my lady Dulcinea del Toboſo: and would to heaven your dif- 
enchantment depended upon my giving myſelf another three 
thouſand and odd laſhes, as I do for her; for I would lay them 
on, without intereſt or reward. I underftand not this buſineſs 
of laſhes, quoth Don Alvaro. Sancho anſwered, it was too 
long to tell at preſent, but he would give him an account, if 
they bappened to travel the ſame road. "4-56 

Dinner time was now come: Den Quixote and Don Alvaro 
dined together. By chance the iſtrate of the town came 
into the inn, with a notary ; and Don Puixete deſired of him, 
that Don Alvaro Tarfe, the gentleman there preſent, might de- 

e before his worſhip, that he did not know Don Quixote de 

Mancha, there preſent alſo, and that he was not the man 
handed about in 2 printed biſtory, intitled, The ſecond 4s 
Don Quixote de Ja Mancha, written by ſuch a one de Av lanedd, 
a native of Tordefillas. In ſhort, the magiſtrate proceeded ac- 
cording to form: the depoſition was worded as ftrong as could 
be in ſuch caſes: at which Den Qui xate and Sancho were over- 


joyed, as if this atteſtation had been of the greateſt i 
e 


to them, and as if the difference between the two D 
and the two Sanchos, were not evident enough from their words 
and actions. Many compliments and offers of ſervice paſſed 
between Don Alvaro and Don Quixote, in which the great 
Manchegan ſhewed his diſcretion in ſuch manner, that he con- 
vinced Don Alvaro Tarfe of the error he was in ; who was 
perſuaded he muſt needs be enchanted, ſince he had touched 
with his hand two ſuch contrary Don Quixotes, 
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The evening came: they departed from that place, and, at 
the diſtance of about half a league, the road parted into two: 
one led to Don Quixote s village, and the other to where Don 
Alvaro was going. In this little way Don Quixote related to 
him the misfortune of his defeat, and the enchantment and cure 
of Dulcinea ; which was new cauſe of admiration to Don Al. 
varo, who, embracing Don Quixote and Sancho, went on his 
way, and Den Dnixote his, STOOD 7 e 

That night he paſſed among ſome other trees, to give Sancho 
an opportunity of 'finiſhing his diſcipline, which he did after the 
ſame manner as he had done the night before, more at the ex- 
pence of the bark of the beeches, than of his back, of which 
he was ſo careful, that the laſhes he gave it would not have 
bruſhed off a fly that had been upon it. The deceived Don 
Quixote was very punctual in telling the ftrokes, and found, 
that, including thoſe of the foregoing night, they amounted to 
three thouſand and twenty nine. One would have thought the 
ſun himſelf had riſen earlier than uſual to behold the facrifice ; 
by whoſe light they reſumed their journey, diſcourſing together 
of Don Alvaro's miſtake, and how prudently they had contrived 
to procure his depoſition before a magiſtrate, and in ſo authen- 
tick a form. | s oat. 

That day, and that night, they travelled without any oc- 
currence worth relating, unleſs it be, that Sancho finiſhed his 
task that night: at which Don Quixote was above meaſure 
pleaſed, and waited for the day, to ſee if he could light on his 

dy, the diſenchanted Dulcinea, in his way: and, continuing 


his journey, he looked narrowly at every woman be met, to 


ſee if ſhe were Dulcinea del Toboſo, holding it for infallible, that 


Aerlin's promiſes could not lye. With theſe thoughts and de- 


ſires, they aſcended a little hill, from whence they diſcovered 
their village; which as ſoon as Sancho beheld, he kneeled down, 
and faid: open thine eyes, O deſired country, and behold thy 
ſon Sancho Pana, returning to thee again, if not very rich, 
yet very well whipped: open thine arms, and receive likewiſe 
thy ſon Don Quixote, who, if he comes conquered by another's 
band, yet he comes a conqueror of himſelf, which, as I have 
heard him ſay, is the greateſt victory that can be deſired. Money 
I have; for, if I have been well whipped, I am come off like 
a gentleman. Leave theſe fooleries, Sancho, quoth Don —— 
and let us go directly home to our village, where we will give 


Full ſcope to our imaginations, and ſettle the plan, we intend to 


govern ourſelves by, in our paſtoral life. This ſaid, they deſcended 


the hill, and went directly to the village. 
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the. omens Don Quixote met with at the entrance into bis 
village, with other accidents, which adorn and illuſtrate this 


_ great hiſtory. by 0 


AT the entrance into the village, as Cid Hamete reports, 
1 Don Quixote (aw a couple of boys quarrelling in a threſhing- 
floor, and one ſaid to the other: Trouble not yourſelf, Peri- 
quillo; for you ſhall never ſee it more while you live. Den 
ui xote, hearing him, ſaid to Sancho. Do you not take notice, 
friend, what this boy has ſaid, You ſball neuer ſee it more while 


you live? Well, anſwered Sancho, what ſignihes it if the boy 


did ſay ſo? What? replied Don Quixote, do you not perceive, 
that, applying, theſe words to my purpoſe, - the meaning is, I 
ſhall never ſee Dulcinea more? Sancho would have anſwered, 
but was prevented by ſeeing a hare come running crofs the field, 


purſued by abundance of. dogs and ſportſmen; which, ngNeds 


came for ſhelter, and ſquatted between Dapple's feet. Sancho 
took her up alive, and preſented her to Don 9 — who cried, 
Malum ſignum, malum ſignum A hare flies; dogs purſue her; 
Dulcinea appears not. — worſhip is a ſtrange man, quoth 
Sancho: let us ſuppoſe now, that this hare is Dulcinea del To- 
boſo, and theſe. dogs, that purſue her, thoſe wicked enchanters, 
who. transformed her. into a country wench : ſhe flies, I catch 

„and put her into your worſhip's hands, who have her in 
your arms, and make much of her: what bad ſign is this, or 
what ill omen can you draw from hence? The two contending. 
boys came up to look at the hare, and Sincho. asked one * | 
them, what they were quarrelling about? And anſwer was made 
him by him, who had ſaid, You ſhall never ſee it more while 
you live; that he had taken a cage full of crickets from the 
other boy, which he never intended to reſtore to him while he 
lived. Sancho drew four quarter-maravedis 3 out of his pocket, 
and gave it the boy for his cage, which he put into Dan 
Qui xote's hands, and faid : Behold, Sir, all your omens broken, 
and come to nothing; and they have no more to do with our 


adventures, in my judgment, a dunce as I am, than laſt year's 
clouds; and, if I remember right, I have heard the prieſt of 


our village ſay, that good chriſtians, and wiſe people,” ought 
not to regard theſe fooleries: and your worſhip's own ſelf told 
me as much a few days ago, giving me to underſtand, that all 


2 A bad fign, a bad ſign, 


3 Two pence, 
ſuch 
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_- ſuch chriſtians, as minded preſages, were fools: ſo there is no 
need of troubling ourſelves any further about them, but let us 
go on, e n "0 
The hunters came up, and demanded their hare, and Don 
Quixote gave it them. They went on their way, and, at the 
entrance of the village, in a little meadow, they found” the 
prieft, and the bachelor Sampſon Carraſco, repeating their bre- 
viary. Now, you muſt know, that Sancho Panga had thrown 
the buckram robe, painted with flames of fire (which he had 
worn at the duke's caſtle, the night he brought Mtifdora to 
life again) inſtead of a ſumpter-cloth, over the bundle of ar- 
mour, upon his aſs. He had likewiſe the mitre on 
© RE — . head; inſomuch that never was aſs ſo metam b 
| and adorned. The prieſt and the bachelor preſently knew them 
both, and came running to them with open arms. Don Quixote 
7 
_ ſharp as lynxes, eſpying t 's mitre, ed to view 
N and faid hs to e Come, boys, and you ſhall ſee 
Sancho Panga's aſs finer than Mingo +, Don Durxote's beaſt - 
| leaner than ever. Finally, ſurrounded with boys, and accom- 
panied by the prieſt and the bachelor, they entered the village, 
and took the way to Don Puixot?s houſe, where they found 
at the door the houſe-keeper and the neice, who had already 
heard the news of his arrival. It had likewiſe reached the ears 
of Tereſa Panga, Sancho's wife, who, half naked, with her 
hair about her ears, and dragging Sanchica after her, ran to fee 
her husband: and, ſeeing him not fo well equipped as ſhe ima- 
ined a governor ought to be, ſhe ſaid : What makes 5 
us, dear husband ? methinks, you come afoot, and foundered, 
and look more like a miſgoverned perſon, than a governor. 
Peace, Tereſa, anſwered Sancho; for, There is not aways bacon 
| are pins to hang it on; and let us go to our houſe, 
where you ſhall hear wonders. Money I bring with me (which 
4 is the main buſineſs) got by my own induſtry, and without 
| damaye to any body. Bring but money, my good husband, 
quoth Tereſa, and let it be got this way or that way: for, get 
it how you will, you will have brought up no new cuſtom in 
the world. Sanchica embraced her father, and asked, if he had. 


— or her any _ for ſhe had been wiſhing for him, as 
people do for rain in May: and, ſhe taking hold of his belt on 
one fide, and his wife taking him by the hand on the other, 
Sanchica pulling Dapple after her, they went home to their 
houſe; leaving Den Quixote in his, in the power of his neice 
4 A ſcurvy long-winded poet of Spain, the author's contemporary, and 
probably a beau of thoſe times, Fr” 
| and 
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and the houſe-keeper, and in the company of the prieſt' and 
the bachelor. 5 | 58 
Don Quixote, without ſtanding upon times or ſeaſons, in 
that very inſtant went apart with the bachelor and the prieſt, 
and related to them, in few words, how he was vanquiſhed, and 
the obligation he lay under not to ſtir from his village in a year; 
which he intended punctually to obſerve, without tranſgrefli 

a tittle, as became a true knight-errant, obliged by the ftri 
ptecepts of chivalry. ' He alſo told them, how bg had refolved 
to turn ſhepherd for that year, and to paſs his time in the ſoli- 
tude of the fields, where he might give the reins to his amorous 
thoughts, exerciſing himſelf in that ral and virtuous em- 
ployment; beſeeching them, if they leiſure, and were not 
engaged in buſineſs of greater conſequence, to bear him com- 
pany ; telling them, he would purchaſe ſheep, and ſtock ſuffi- 
cient to give them the name of rds; acquainting them 
alſo, that the principal part of the buſineſs was already done, 
he having choſen for them names as fit, as if they had been caſt 
in a d. The prieſt deſired him to repeat them. Dor 
Qui xorr anſwered, that he himſelf was to be called the — 1 
herd Qui xvtix; the bachelor, the ſhepherd Carraſcon; the pri 
the ſhepherd Curiambro, and Sancho Pana, the ſhepherd Pan- 
n They were aſtoniſhed at this new madneſs of Den Quixote: 
han, to prevent his rambling once more from his village, and re- 
ſuming his chivalries, and in hopes he might be cured in that 
year, they fell in with his new project, and applauded his foll 
as an high piece of diſcretion, offering to be his companions in 
that exercife. Beſides, ſaid Sampſon Carraſco, I, as every body 
knows, am an excellent poet, and ſhall be compoſing, at every 
turn, paſtoral-or courtly verſes, or ſuch as ſhall be moſt for my 
purpoſe, to amuſe and divert us as we range the fields. But, 
gentlemen, the firſt and chief thing neceſſary, is, that each of 
us chooſe the name of the ſhepherdeſs he intends to celebrate 
in his verſes, and we will not leave a tree, be it never ſo hard, 
in whoſe bark we will not inſcribe and grave her name, as is 
the faſhion and cuſtom of  enamoured ſhepherds. That is 


right, anſwered Don Quixote; though I need not trouble myſelf - 
to look for a feigned name, having the peerleſs Dulcinea del 


Tobofo, the glory of theſe banks, the ornament of theſe meads, 
the ſupport of beauty, the cream of good humour, and, laſtly, 
the worthy ſubject of all praiſe, be it never ſo hyperbolical. 


That is true, ſaid the prieſt; but, as for us, we muſt look out _ 


for ſhepherdeſles of an inferior ſtamp, who, if they do not fquare, 
may corner with us 5, To which Sampſon Carraſco added. 


5 That is, I they ſerve not to all purpoſes, may ts ſome, The phraſe is bor- 
rowed from architecture. " 
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And, when we are at a loſs, we will give them the names we 
find in print, of which the world is full, as, Philliſes, Amaril- 
liſes, Dianas, Floridas, Galateas, and — : for, ſince 

y are ſold in the market, we may lawfully buy, and make 
uſe of them as our own. - If my miſtreſs, or, to ſpeak more 
properly, my ſhepherdeſs, is called Auna, I will celebrate her 
under the name of Anarda, and, if Frances, I will call her 
Franceſina, and, if Lucy, Lucinda; and ſo of the reſt. And 
Sancho Pangg, if he is to be one of this brotherhood, may cele- 


brate his wife Tereſa Panga by the name of Tereſaina. Don 


Quixote ſmiled at the application of the names, -and the prieſt 
highly applauded his virtuous and honourable reſolution, and 
again offered to bear him company all the time he coud ſpare 


from attending the duties of his function. With this they took 


their leave of him, defiring and intreating him to take care of 


his "health, and make much of himſelf with good heartening 


; 1 have it, that his neice and houſe-keeper 
overheard their converſation ; and, as ſoon. as the two were 
Wer they both came in to Don Quixote, and the neice ſaid: 

hat is the meaning of this, uncle? Now that we thought 


your worſhip was returned with a reſolution to ſtay at home, 


and live a quiet and decent liſe, you have a mind to involve 
— in new labyrinths, by turning ſhepherd 6. In truth, 

he ſtraw is too hard to make pipes of. To which the houſe- 
keeper added: And can your worſhip bear, in the fields, the 


ſummer's . heat, the winter's pinching cold, and the howlin 
of the wolves 


No, certainly; for this is the buſineſs of robu 

fellows, tanned and bred to ſuch employment, as it were, from 
their cradles and ſwaddling-clothes. And, of the two evils, it 
is better to be a knight-errant than a ſhepherd. Look you, 
Sir, take my advice, which is not given by one full of bread 
and wine, faſting, and with fifty years over my head: 
ſtay at home, look aſter your eſtate, go often to conſeſſion, and 


relieve the poor; and if any ill comes of it, let it lie at my 


door. Peace, daughters, anſwered Den Quixote; for I know 


; 9 — what I have to do. Lead me to bed: for, methinks, 


am not very well, and aſſure yourſelves, that, whether I am 


| a knight-errant, or a wandering ſhepherd, I will not fail to 


provide for you, as you ſhall find by experience. 'The two 
good women (for doubtleſs ſuch they were) the houſe-keeper 
and neice, carried him to bed, where they gave him to eat, 
and made as much of him as poſſible. | 


s Literally, mating yourſelf, Little Shepherd that comes, Little Shepherd that 
geen. An Alluſion, I ſuppoſe, to ſome Paſtorali then well known. 
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C H A P. XXI. 
Hew. Don Quixete fell fel, made his xill, and died. 


S all human things, eſpeciall S 
- fitory, inoeſſantly & declini heir beginning, till t 
arrive at their final period; an * of Den Quixote had d.no 
ar privilege from heaven, to exempt it from the common 
te, his end and diſſolution came, when he leaſt: t af it. 
r zoned by 
finding himſelf vanquiſhed, or from the dif] 8 of e 
Jo it, che-was:ſeized with a fever, 
Tix days to his bed, „ 
de pd, the bachelor, and the barber, his friends ; his. truſty | 
ſquire Santho Panga never ſtirting from his bed-ſide. - They, N 
ſuppeſing chat his grief at being vanquiſhed, and the diſappoint- 
ment of his wiſhes as to the reſtoration and diſenchantment f 3 
bee had reduced him to this ſtate, endeayoured by 
bie ways to revive his ſpirits. The bachsler bid. him 
. 
— vi y an to that 
poſe, e, not inferior + Jos pre by Sonnazarius e 
ſides, that he had already bought with his on ane of a 
— of Duintanar, two excellent dogs, to guard the flock, 
ons called 'Barcimo, the other Butron. But, -for all this, 
Duixote's melancholy continued. His friends ſent for a 
e who felt his pulſe, and did not much like it, and 
come what- would, it would not be amiſs for bim 5 | 
to his ſoul's health, chat of his body being in danger. | 


Nui rote heard it wich compoſure of mind: but not bo. did h. | 
n towers 4 


houſe-keeper, his neice, and his uixe, who all bega 
moſt bitterly, as if he were already dead, and laid put gn 
their-faces, It was the doctor's opmian , that melancholy and 
diſappointment had brought . to his end. Don Qui xete de- 
_ they would leave him, ſor he was inclined to ſlecp a 
They did ſo, and he flept at · a ſtretch (ao the ſayings) ahove 
ſix-hours, inſomuch that the houſe-keeper and the neiee thaught 
he would never awake more. But awake he did at the end of 
that time, and, with a loud voice, ſaid: Bleſſed he almighty 
god, who has vouchſaſed me ſo great a god: in, ſhort, his 
mercies have no bounds, and the ſins of men can neither leſſen 
nor obſtruct them. The neice liſtened attentively tocher uncle's 
words, and ſhe thought there as more ſenſe.in them, than 
uſual, at Jedſt'ſince his ſickneſs, and ſhe ſaid to. um: What gs 
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it you ſay, Sir? has any thing extraordinary happened? what 
mag, and what fits do you Tpeak of 2 anſwered Dor 
Sate, the mercies I mean are thoſe, god has been pleaſ 
— fry Mn; "<6 vouchſaſe 'me at this inſtant. My 
judgment is now undiſturbed, and free from thoſe dark clouds of 


 Tthoraiice,. with which my eager and continual reading of thoſe 


| ble books of chivalry had obſcured it. Now 1 perceive 
the übſürdity and deluſion of them, and am only-forry -I am 
wiillleddiiet folate, that I have natime left to make fome amends, 

bg others that might help to enlighten; my ſoul. I ſeel 


lp, 


5. lte, at the point of death, and I Would ſain ſo order 
it, 35 ndt to leave the imputation of. madneſs upon my memory; 
for; though I muſt con ſeſs 4 have been n not 
confir the truth of it at my death. Dear child, call hither 
my $664 friends} the . prieſt; the bachelor /Samp/ox Carraſco, 
ant maſter Nicholas the barber j for I would make my con- 

n n my will. But this trouble was ſaved the neice by 
the ing of all three. 00 lte of os tb gh 2h boon 

Ns | Duixete ſet his eyes on them, when he cried 
dur; Gise me joy, Sood gentlemen, that I am now no longer 
De Beiinote ds In Mancha, but Aleks Obi dns, for his virtue 
firfiamed The good. I am now an utter enemy to Anadis de 
Gau and the innumerable rabble of his deſeendants: now all 
the biſtories' of knight · errantry ate to me odibdus and profane: 


: Tam no ſenſible my folly, and of the danger I was led into 


Vorn dear-bought experience, I deteſt and ' abbor them. 
hen lis three friends heard him ſpeak thus, they believed for 


i certain, that ſome new frena y had paſſeęſſed bim; and Sampſon 
fad to him: What l. Signor Don Qui role, now that we have 
news of the lady Dulcinaa s being diſenchanted, 7 talk at 


this rate; and, now that we are juſt upon the point CO! 

ſhepherds, to lead our lives ſinging, and like any princes, | would 
you turn bermit ? Peace, I conjure you, replied Don. Qxixote, 
e yourſelf, and kept ls Nies: thoſe, which, hare 
hitherto©done- me ſo much real hurt, my repentance, by the 


aſſiſtance of heaven, ſhall convert to my good. I feel, gentle 


men, — approach of death: let us be ſerious, and bring 
me a confeſſor, and a notary to draw my will; for, in ſuch 
circumſtances as theſe; a man muſt not trifle with his ſoul: and 
therefore I beſeech you, while my friend the prieſt is taking my 
conſeſſion, let the notary be fetched. They ſtared at one ano- 
ther,” wondering at Don Qui rotes expreſſions, and, though 
ſtill in ſome doubt, they reſolved to believe him: and one of 
the ſigns, by which they conjectured he was dying, was, his 
paſting, by ſo eaſy and ſudden a tranſition, from mad to ſober. 
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To the words he had already ſpoken he added others, ſo proper, 
ſo rational, and ſo. chriſtian, that their doubt was quite removed, 
and they verily believed him in dis perfect ſenſes, The prieſt 
made every body leave the room,and-flayed witk him alone, 
and conſeſſed him. The bachelor went for the notary, and 
pounce returned with him, and. with - Sancho, Panga, who, 
H vos earned from the bachelor in what condition his maſter 
Was, belides finding the houſe - keeper and the neice in tears, 
began to pueker up his ſace, and to fall a blubbering. Tbe 
confeſſion ended, the prieſt came out of the room, laying : 
Good Alonze Quixdnò is juſt expiring, and certainly in his kight 
mind: let us all go in, that he may make. his will. This news 
opened the ſluices of the ſwolen eyes of «the. houſe-keeper, the 
neice, and Sancho. Panga his truſty: ſquire, n ſuch wile that it 
forced a torrent of tears (Sa their eyes, and'a-thouſand. groans 
from their breaſts : for, in truth, as has been ſaid - belgte, both 
while he was plain Alonzo Qui nano, and while he was Don 
Quixote de la Mancha, he was ever of an amiable, diſpoſition, 
and affable behaviour, and was therefore beloved, not only by 
thoſe of his own family, but by all that knew him. 
: Phe notary now entered the room with the others, and, the 
preamble of the will being made, and Don Quixate having. 
diſpoſed of his ſoul, with all the chriſtian circumſtances required, 
coming to the legacies, . he ſaid: Item, it is my will, that, in 
eſpe to certain moneys, which Sancho Panga (whom, in 
my madneſs, I made my. ſquire) has in his hands, there being 
between him and me ſome reekonings, receipts, and disburſe- 
ments, he ſhall not be charged with them, nor called to. any 
account for them; but if, aſter he has paid himſelf, there be 
any overplus, which will be but very little, it ſhall be his own, 
and much good may it do him: and if, as, during my madneſs, 
I 'was the occaſion of procuring for bim the government of an 
iſland, I could, now that I am in my ſenſes, procure him that 
of a kingdom, I would readily do it; for the ſincerity of his 
heart, and the fidelity of his dealings, deſerve it: and, turning 
to Sancho, he ſaid: N me, . friend, for making you a mad- 
man, by perſuading you to believe, as I did myſelf, that there 
have been formerly, and are now, knights-errant in the world. 
Alas! anſwered Sancho ſobbing, dear Sir, do not die; but take 
my counſel, and live many years; for the greateſt madneſs a 
man can commit in this life, is, to ſuffer himſelf to die, with- 
out any body's killing him, or being brought to his end by any 
other hand than that of melancholy. Be not lazy, Sir, but 
get out of bed, and let us be going to the field, dreſſed like 
epherds, as we agreed to do; and who knows, but behind 
ſome buſh or other we may 17 the lady Dukinea diſenchanted 
e 2 — 
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as fine as Heart can wiſh? If you die be grief of being 
„ lay . me, and you were — 

y not "nr having ie 22 40 & it ought to have 
befides, your worſhip muſt have read in your books of 
ke that it is a common thing for one knight to unborſe 
another, and him, who is vanquiſhed to-day, to become con- 

to-morrow. It SA quoth Sampſon, "and honeſt Sench 
is very much in the right. Gentlemen, Don Quixote, 
let us proceed fair and ſoſtly: Look not for this year's birds in 
laſt year's neſts. I was mad; I am now ſober: I was Dor 
ote de la Mancha; 3 have ſaid, Fa . 
onzo Duixano and may my un repentance, m 
ns once had for me: nd be 
oy ert Antonia 2: here preſent, 

em, to a Durxano, neice 

all my eftate real and perſonal, after , of all my 
debts and legacies: and the firſt to be diſcharged ſhall be, the 
wages due to my houſe-k n in my 
fervice, and twenty ducats ides for m I appoint for 
my executors Signor the prieſt, and Signor b elor Samſon 
Sarraſco, here preſent. Item, it is my will, that, if — 
r* neice is inclined to marry, it ſhall be with a man, 
who, upon the ſtricteſt enquiry, ſhall be found to know nothi 
bf books of chivalry: and, in cafe it ſhall appeat he is — 
with them, and my neice notwithſtanding will and does marry 
him, fhe ſhall forfeit all I have bequeathed her, which my exe- 


Item, I beſeech the ſaid obntlemen tm a executors, that, if 
fortune ſhould bring them acquain ith the author, w 
faid to have written a hiſtory handed about, and intitled, The 
ſecond part of the exploits of on Quixotr de la Mancha, they 
will, in my name, moſt earneſtly intreat him te pardon the 
occaſion I have unwittingly given him of writing ſo many and 
fo abfurdities as he there has done: for I this life 

a burden upon my conſcience for having furniſhed him 
ths 'rhivtive For do doing; With this the will was clofed, and, 
a fainting-fit ſeizing him, he ſtretched himſelf out at full length 


in the bed. They were all alarmed, and ran to his affiſtance ; 


and; in three days that he furvived the making his will, he 


Kinted away very often. The houſe was all in conſuſion: 


However, the neice eat, the houſe-k drank, and Sancho 
Pange made much of himſelf: for this buſineſs of legacies 
effaces, or moderates, the grief that is — PI the 


In ſhort, after receiving all the facraments, and 
abhorrence, in 


— 
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books of chivalry, Don Qnixute's laſt hour came. The notary 
was preſent, and. proteſted he had never read in any book of 
chivalry, that ever any knight-errant bad died in his bed in 
ſo and chriſtian a manner, as Den Quixate; whe, 
amidſt the plaints and tears. of the by+ſtanders, reſigned his 
breath, I mean, died. Which the prieſt ſeeing, he deſired 
the notary to draw up a; certificate, that Alonzo QDagrong, 
commonly called Don Quixote de la Mancha, was ed 
this life, and died a natural death: and he inſiſted upon this 
teſtimonial, left any other author, beſides Cid Hamete 2 
ſhould raiſe him from the dead, and write endleſs ſtories. of his 


| ts, | 

2 was the end of the ingenious gentleman of La Mancha, 
the place of whoſe birth Cid Hamete would not expreſly 
name, that all the towns and villages of La Mancha might 
contend among themſelves, and each adopt him for their own, 
as the ſeven cities of Greece contended for Homer 3. We 
omit the lamentations of Sancho, the neice, and the houſe- 
keeper, with the new epitaphs upon his tomb, excepting this 
by Sampſon Carreſco. | | 


Here hes the valiant Cavalier, 

Wha never had « fore of fear: 

So high his matchleſs courage roſe, 

He reckon'd death among his vangquiſh'd foes, 


Mrongs to redreſs, his fword he drew, 
And many a caitif giant Ln : 
His days of life tho madneſs ftain'd, 
In death his ſober ſenſes he regain'd. 


And the ſagacious Cid Hamete, addreſſing himſelf to his pen, 
ſaid: Here, O my ſlender quill, whether well or ill cut I know 
not, here, ſuſpended by this braſs wire, ſhalt thou hang upon 
this ſpit-rack, and live _ long if preſumptuous or 
wicked hiſtorians do not take thee down, to profane thee. 
But, before they offer to touch thee, give them this warning 
in the beſt manner thou canſt : Beware, beware, ye plagiaries ; 
Jet none of you touch me; for this undertaking (god bleſs the 
king) was reſerved for me alone 3. For me alone was Don 


Aula born, and 1 for him: he knew how to act, and I 


7 At the beginning of this hiſtory, the author ſays, he purpoſely omits 
naming the town where Don Quixote was born, and here he moſt ingeniouſly 
aſſigns the reaſon, 


8 Theſe ſeem to be words botro ei from Tome old romance. 
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We LIE and ExPLotTs of, &c. 

bo to write: we were deſtined for each other, maugre and 

in deſpite of that ſeribling -impoſiee of Tordefillas, who has 
8 


dared, or ſhall dare, with roſs and ill-cut' oftrich quill, 
to deſcribe the "exploits of my valorous knight; a burden too 
weighty for his ſhoulders, and an undertaking above his cold 
and frozen genius. And warn him, if perchance he falls in 
thy way, to ſuffer the wearied and now mouldering bones of 
Den Qui rote to repoſe in the grave; nor endeavour, in contra- 
dition to all the ancient uſages and cuſtoms of death, to carry 
him into Ola Caſtile, making him riſe out of the vault, in 
Which he really and truly lies at full length, totally unable to 
attempt a third expedition, or a new ſally; for the two he has 
already made, with ſuch ſucceſs,” and ſo much to the general 
ſatisfaction, as well of the people of theſe — — 'of Spain, 
as of foreign countries, are ſufficient to ridicule all that have 
been made by other Enights-errant. And thus ſhalt thou comply 
with the duty of thy chriſtian proſeſſion 9, giving good advice 
to thoſe who wifh thee ill; and J ſhall reſt ſatisfied, and proud 
to have been the firſt, who enjoyed entire the fruits of his 
writings: for my only defire was to bring into public abhor- 
— this fabulous and abſurd hiſtories of knight-errantry, which, 
means of that of my true and genuine Don Quixote, begin 
ready to totter, and will doubtleſs fall, never to riſe again. 
9 This ſhould be Cerwanter's pen, and not the pretended Moor's ; or Cid 


Hamete ſpeaks here, as he' ſwore at the beginning of the tenth chapter of 
Book II. of this Part. po * * Y 


